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TOTEMIC TRACES AMONG THE INDO-CHINESE. 
BY BERTHOLD LAUFER. 


A RECENT article by Henri Maspero ! affords me a welcome occasion 
to acquaint American students of anthropology with some data rela- 
tive to certain totemic traces to be found among the Indo-Chinese 
stock of tribes. As these facts are not generally known or have 
hardly transgressed the boundaries of the sinological domain, it is 
hoped that they may prove of some utility to American anthro- 
pologists interested in the much-ventilated subject of totemism. 

Maspero’s new information is based on the communications of an 
individual from the so-called ‘‘ Black Tai.”” The whole Tai population 
of Tonking and southern China is familiar with the usage of family 
names. This practice is not borrowed by them from the Chinese or 
Annamese, but, on the contrary, represents an indigenous custom 
which is reflected in the religious life of the Tai. The Black Tai 
believe that after death the soul of the individual is divided, — one 
remaining in the house, another resting in the grave, and another 
residing in heaven. Every family inhabits a special place in the 
villages of the souls, where it resides under the rule of its particular 
god of the dead, a Celestial Father (Pi-then), who bears the family 
name of the family under his sway. Thus there is a Pa-then styled 
Kwang for the family Kwang. Every Black-Tai family adheres to 
particular alimentary restrictions. Some of these, according to Mas- 
pero, are connected with the name by means of simple homonymy; 
others appear to bear no relation to the name. The family Lé-kim, 
for instance, which forms the aristocratic family that supplies the 
village and district chiefs, is forbidden to eat the flesh of the bird 
tang-lo, fruits of the tree tang (this word agrees in tone with the element 
tang of tang-lo), and fungi growing on the same tree or at its foot. 
The family Ka must abstain from eating the flesh of the “cock of the 
pagodas”’ (nék két-ka), as well as the buds of a certain flower termed 


1 De quelques interdits en relation avec les noms de famille chez les Tai-Noirs (Bull. 
de l'Ecole francaise d’Extréme-Orient, 16 [1916] : 29-34). 
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ka. Young bamboo-sprouts (”é ldéu) are interdicted to the family 
Lau. The bird me and the fish me (nék me, pa me) form the taboo 
of the family Mé. The members of the family Tong must avoid 
eating the turtle-dove (mék sdu-tong), and must not wear on their 
caps a copper point (tong). The family Ma is not allowed to feed on 
the flesh of the horse (#6 ma). The use of a fan (v7) is forbidden in 
the family Vi when rice is served during meals. While the linguistic 
relation of these interdictions is easily grasped, it is not apparent, 
however, or obscured in the following cases. The family Léo is not 
allowed to eat the blackbird nék iéng and the water-fowl nék hék. 
The family Liiong abstains from fungi growing on the trunk 
of a branchless tree. Or the family Kwang does not partake of the 
flesh of cat, tiger, and panther. If one of these families eats any 
things tabooed, even unknowingly, he will lose his teeth. There is 
no expiatory ceremony known, and no rite is practised to raise the 
taboo. 

In regard to the family Kwang, to which his informant belonged, 
Maspero gives more particulars. This family owes its superior rank 
to the concept that its ancestor was the first to emanate from the 
primeval gourd which produced mankind; immediately after him 
appeared the ancestor of the Liiong. The Kwang belong to the 
family of the tiger, which they name by a term of respect, “grand- 
father’”’ (pu). The degree of relationship is not ascertained: they 
do not descend from a tiger, nor are the tigers descendants of a trans- 
formed ancestor of their own; but it is certain that there is some sort 
of affinity. For this reason cat and tiger flesh are prohibited; the 
cat represents a highly prized dish of the Black Tai. The members of 
the family are immune from attacks of the tiger, and are not allowed 
to attack him or to take part in a tiger-hunt. Solely as an act of 
self-defence may they kill him. When they note a dead tiger on their 
road, or when the villagers carrying a slain tiger pass their habitation, 
they must without delay perform a minor ceremony. Taking a small 
piece of white cloth and throwing it over the corpse, they signify by 
this act that they have entered into mourning in his honor, and that 
the term of mourning is over. The prayer said on this occasion is of 
great interest, for it reveals the inner relations of the family to the 
tiger and the latter’s influence on their welfare and that of their 
progeny. It runs as follows: — 


“The grandfather is dead, leaving his children and grandchildren behind. 
The children and grandchildren ought to wear mourning in conformity 
with the rites, but the children and grandchildren were not able to go into 
mourning; the children and grandchildren terminate their mourning for 
the grandfather. There you are! [The piece of white cloth is then thrown 
over the tiger’s corpse.] Protect your children, protect your grandchildren! 
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Those of you who survive, make them grow, let them prosper! In their 
work let them succeed, in their affairs let them do well! In their journeyings 
may they be without accident, wherever they may be, bless them! May 
they never see what is wrong, and never know bad omens! Let your chil- 
dren and grandchildren live long, ten thousand years, a hundred thousand 
harvests, eternally!” 


On the other hand, the affiliation with the tiger also has its draw- 
backs. It causes the spirits to detest the members of this family. 
They have to keep aloof from sacred places. The field where the district 
festival (léng téng) is held to commemorate the commencement of 
agricultural pursuits, and the spot consecrated to the spirit of the 
district (Fi miiéng), are interdicted to them at all times. During the 
festivals they take part in the offerings; but they are not permitted 
to enter, and may attend only outside. At their village ceremonies 
they have to keep behind the other families, and the functions of 
master of ceremony occupied by the old men are closed to them. 
Finally the priest of the district, whose office is hereditary in the Liiéng 
family for all the Black-Tai regions, must not marry a woman of the 
Kwang family; even his brothers fall within this rule. However, the 
affinity with the tiger is not transmitted by the mother, but solely 
by the father. Whether similar beliefs and ceremonies with reference 
to the taboos prevail among the other families, says Maspero, is not 
known to him; in the case of the family Vi it appears to him difficult 
to admit that the fan might play there the same réle as the Kwang 
assign to the tiger. He thinks that among all peoples of southern 
China and northern Indo-China the tiger, from a religious viewpoint, 
is an animal so different from others, that it would be unwise to con- 
clude the existence of similar rites in other families. This caution is 
praiseworthy, as is also the author's reserve in drawing any conclusions 
from his notes. He even avoids the terms ‘‘totem”’ and “‘totemism”’ 
and any theoretical discussion. His data, needless to add, are of 
intense interest to anthropology, and, if occasion offers, should by all 
means be completed. A complete list of all these Black-Tai families 
should be drawn up, and their ancestral traditions should be placed 
on record. Meanwhile it may be useful to render accessible the avail- 
able data on real or apparent totemic phenomena within: the Indo- 
Chinese group. 

Aside from the Black Tai, actual observations of totemic phenomena, 
as far as the Indo-Chinese are concerned, were only made among the 
Lolo, first by A. Henry.! According to this author, “Lolo surnames ? 
always signify the name of a tree or animal, or both tree and animal; 

1 Journal Anthropological Institute, 33 (1903) : 105. 

? It is not correct to speak of Lolo surnames. The Lolo, like the Tibetans, did not 


have family names before contact with Chinese. The Sinicized Lolo adopted Chinese 
surnames. 
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and these are considered as the ancestors of the family bearing the 
name. This name is often archaic. Thus the surname Bu-luh-beh is 
explained as follows: Bu-luh is said to be an ancient name for the 
citron, which is now known as sa-lu.!. The common way of asking a 
person what his surname is, is to inquire, ‘What is it you do not touch?’ 
and a person of the surname just mentioned would reply, ‘We do 
not touch the sa-lu, or citron.’ People cannot eat or touch in any 
way the plant or animal, or both, which enters into their surname. 
The plant or animal is not, however, worshipped in any way.” The 
Lolo are a widely extended group of tribes, and those studied by Henry 
are those of Se-mao and Meng-tse in Yiin-nan. 

The term ‘‘totemism’’ with reference to the Lolo was then actually 
employed by Bonifacy,? who believed that certain animal legends, 
traces of exogamy, and certain taboos, might be considered as sur- 
vivals of a very ancient totemic organization, but that the proofs are 
lacking. In my opinion, the data offered by the author reveal no 
survivals allowing of any conclusion as to former totemism. If, for 
instance, the newly-weds among the Lolo are not allowed to cut 
bamboo or to eat the young bamboo-sprouts, this is easily explained 
from the legend of the first couple who performed their marriage 
under a bamboo that made speech to them. Bonifacy’s material on 
the Lolo, especially as to social and religious life, belongs to the 
best we have. 

In the ‘‘Notes ethnographiques sur les tribus de Kouy-tcheou” 
(Kuei-chou), by A. Schotter,* which must be taken with great reserve, 
we meet a heading ‘“‘Totémisme chez les He-miao”’ (Hei Miao), but 
the notes appearing under this catch-word are disappointing. The 
author learned that a certain family of the tribe, Pan, abstains from 
beef, and received as explanation thereof the following story. One of 
the ancestors of the Pan was much taken by the charms of a young 
girl of the family Tien of the same tribe, whose hand was refused 
him nine times. Finally the condition was imposed on him that he 
should sacrifice an ox, but not partake of its flesh. The Pan family 
went beyond this request, and all its descendants avoid the meat of 
any sacrificed ox. Another piece of evidence: the Tien do not eat 
dog-flesh. A young mother died, leaving a small girl about to die for 
lack of milk. She was suckled by a bitch, and, out of gratitude to 
her nurse, never touched canine flesh, cursing those of her descendants 
who would not imitate her example. It is obvious that these two 
cases are simple taboos, the legends being invented in order to explain 


This word is related to Nyi Lolo ¢‘u-se-ma and Tibetan ts’a-lum-pa (see T‘oung Pao, 
17 [1916] : 45). 
2 Bull. de l’Ecole francaise, 8 (1908) : 550. 
‘Anthropos, 6 (1911) : 321. 
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them, and bear no relation to totemism. Finally also N. Matsokin,* 
with reference to Schotter and some other sources, has spoken about 
totemism among the Lolo and Miao.” It is notable that the two men 
who were best familiar with the life of the Lolo — Vial and Liétard, 
two Catholic missionaries — have nothing to report that might be 
interpreted as totemism. At all events, if totemism ever existed 
among the Lolo, only scant survivals of it have remained. The inde- 
pendent Lolo, who are not yet explored, may offer better guaranties 
in contributing to this problem. 

I now proceed to place before the reader in literal translation some 
ancient Chinese records that speak for themselves, and that have the 
advantage of not being biased by any modern totemic theory. The 
numerous aboriginal tribes inhabiting the territory of southern and 
southwestern China are designated by the Chinese by the generic 
term “Man” or “Nan Man” (“southern Man’’). The following 
legend is told in the Han Annals concerning the origin of the Man.® 


“In times of old, Kao-sin Shi‘ suffered from the robberies of the K‘iian 
Jung. The Emperor, being grieved at their raids and outrages, attempted 
to smite them by open attack, but failed to destroy them. Thereupon he 
issued a proclamation throughout the empire: ‘Whoever shall be able to 
capture the head of General Wu, the commander of the K‘iian Jung, will 
be offered a reward of twenty thousand ounces of gold, a township com- 
prising ten thousand families, and my youngest daughter as wife.’ At 
that time the Emperor had raised a dog whose hair was of five colors 
[that is, manicolored], and whose name was P‘an-hu.* After the issue of 


1 Materinskaya filiatsiya v vostoénoi i tsentralnoi Asii (The Matriarchate in Eastern 
and Central Asia), pt. 2 : 94-96 (Vladivostok, 1911). 

2 Several conclusions of this author are inadmissible, owing to his blind faith in Schot- 
ter’s uncritical data. He accepts from him the statement that “‘the antique form of the 
Chinese character for Miao represented a cat’s head and signified a cat.’’ Hence in 
Matsokin’s mind the cat becomes a totem of the Miao. This is a sad illusion. The 
tribal name Miao is a native Miao word, and its significance cannot be interpreted from 
any arbitrary manner in which the Chinese please to convey this word to their writing. 
In fact, neither the word nor the Chinese character with which it is written has anything 
to do with the cat, which is mao, but not miao, in Chinese; and, even if the Chinese 
should etymologize the name in the sense of “‘cat,’’ the conclusion as to a cat-totem among 
the Miao would be an utter failure. Nor is it correct, as asserted by Matsokin, that the 
eagle is a totem of the Miao. 

? Hou Han shu, Ch. 116, p. 1. 

4 One of the early legendary emperors of China, alleged to have reigned about 2436 B.c. 

5 That is, “‘Dog Jung.”’ ‘‘Jung’’ was a generic term for barbarous tribes in the west 
of China. 

* The characters representing this name have the meaning “‘tray”’ or “plate’’ and 
“gourd.” In explanation of this name, the Wei lio, written by Yii Huan in the third 
century A.D., has this anecdote: ‘‘At the time of Kao-sin Shi there was an old woman 
living in a house belonging tothe Emperor. She contracted a disease of the ear, and, when 
the object causing the complaint was removed, it turned out to be as large as a silkworm- 
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this order, P‘an-hu appeared at the gate of the -palace, holding a man’s 
head in his jaws. The officials were surprised, and examined the case. 
In fact, it was the head of General Wu. The Emperor was greatly pleased, 
but considered that P‘an-hu could not be married to a woman or be invested 
with a dignity. He deliberated, as he was anxious to show his gratitude, 
but did not know what was fitting to do. The Emperor’s daughter heard 
thereof, and held that the pledge which the Emperor had made by the 
proclamation of his order should not be broken. She urged him to keep 
his word; and the Emperor, seeing no other expedient, united the woman 
with P‘an-hu. P‘an-hu took her, set her on his back, and ran away into 
the southern mountains, where he stopped in a stone house situated over 
a precipice inatcessible to the footsteps of man.1 Thereupon the woman 
cast off her royal dress, tied her hair into a p‘u-kien knot, and put on tu-li 
clothes.2, The Emperor was grieved, and longed for her. He sent mes- 
sengers out to make a search for his daughter. Suddenly arose wind, rain, 
thunder, and darkness, so that the messengers were unable to proceed. 
After the lapse of three years she gave birth to twelve children, — six boys 
and six girls. After P‘an-hu had died, the six boys married the six girls. 
They used the bark of trees for weaving, and dyed this stuff by means of 
plant-seeds. They were fond of manicolored clothes, and cut them out 
in the form of a tail. Their mother subsequently returned home and told 
the story to her father. The Emperor thereupon sent messengers to bring 
all the children. Their clothes were striped like orchids, and their speech 
sounded like chu-li As they were fond of roaming over hills and ravines, 
but did not care for level country, the Emperor, in conformity with this 
trend of mind, assigned to them renowned mountains and extensive marshes. 
Subsequently they increased and ramified, and were called Man Barbarians. 
Outwardly they appeared like simple folk, but inwardly they were clever.” 


cocoon. The woman placed it in a gourd, which she covered with a tray. In a moment 
it was transformed into a manicolored dog, which hence received the name P‘an-hu.” 
Compare also Chavannes, T‘oung Pao, 6 (1905): 521. This is etymological play made 
after the event, and is without relation to the original form of the legend. In all prob- 
ability, P‘an-hu is a word derived from a language of the Man, with a quite different 
meaning. The ancient pronunciation of the word was *Ban-ku, and ku is a Man word 
meaning ‘“‘dog.’’ The term will be treated in detail in a forthcoming study of the writer 
on the languages of the Man. 

1 The Commentary adds the following. This place is identical with what at present is 
called Mount Wu in the district of Lu-k‘i in Ch‘en chou (in Hu-nan Province). Accord- 
ing tothe Wu ling ki, by Huang Min, this mountain is about ten thousand li high [Chinese 
determine the height of mountains by measuring the length of the road leading from the 
foot to the summit]. Half way on the mountain there is the stone house of P‘an-hu, 
which can hold ten thousand people. Within there is his lair, where his footprints are still 
left. At present, in front of the caves of Mount Ngan, are to be found ancient remains 
of stone sheep and other stone animals, which are indeed very curious. Also many rock 
caves as spacious as a three-roomed house may be seen there. The Yao hold that these 
stones resemble the shape of a dog. According to The Traditions of the Customs of the 
Man (Man su hiang chuan), they represent the image of P‘an-hu. 

2 This means that she adopted the hair-dressing and costume of the indigenous Man 
tribes. The commentary admits that the two terms p‘u-kien and tu-li are unexplained; 
they doubtless represent words derived from a language of the Man. 

3 The commentator remarks that chu-li is the sound of the speech of the Man bar- 
barians. The meaning is that their speech was crude and uncultivated. 
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This tradition makes a dog the ancestor of the Man; and his 
descendants cut their clothes out in the form of a dog’s tail, their 
coat-of-arms. The relationship of the Man to the Chinese is empha- 
sized; their languages, in fact, are closely allied. They are character- 
ized as hunters in the mountains and marshes, where they have fields 
cultivated by very primitive methods, while the plains are reserved 
for the agriculture of the colonizing Chinese. The modern Man 
have preserved this tradition with some variants. Some tribes still 
abstain from the flesh of the dog. Among the Man Tien, who style 
themselves “‘Kim Mien’’ (Mien = Chinese Man, that is, ‘‘man’’), 
they have images representing the creator Pien-Kan seated on a 
throne and holding a flower in his hand; beneath him is shown a dog 
being carried on a palanquin by two men. A man-dog appears in 
their decorative art. The Man Kao-lan still profess to have descended 
from the ancestor-dog P‘an-hu. They state that the lozenges em- 
broidered on the shoulders of their women’s dress indicate the spot 
where the paws of the ancestor rested when he cohabited with the 
princess.!_ The chiefs of the Yao retained P‘an as their name: thus 
there was a Yao chief P‘an Kuei in the beginning of the fifteenth 
century.2. They also sacrificed to P‘an-hu at New-Year offerings of 
meat, rice, and wine. There is a peculiar tribe of several hundred 
families living fifteen miles east of Fu-chou, in Fu-kien, called Sia. 
They are said to be descendants of a dog-headed ancestor, styled 
Go Sing Da, whose image is worshipped in the ancestral hall on the 
fifteenth of the eighth month and on New-Year’s Day. After this 
it is kept locked up, as they are ashamed to let others see it. 

One of the powerful kingdoms of the Southwestern Man at the time 
of the Later Han dynasty (A.D. 25-220) was called Ye-lang, bordering 
in the east on Kiao-chi (Tonking). The Chinese have preserved to 
us the following ancient tradition with reference to the origin of royal 
power among this people. 

“Tn the beginning, a woman was bathing in the T‘un River, when a large 
bamboo consisting of three joints came floating along and entered between 
the woman’s legs. She pushed it, but it did not move. She heard an 
infant’s voice inside, took the bamboo up, and, returning home, split it. 
She found in it a male child, and reared him till he had grown up. He 
developed warlike abilities and established himself as Marquis of Ye-lang, 
assuming the family name Chu [that is, Bamboo].’’ « 


The foundation of the kingdom of Nan-chao in Yiin-nan, the 


1 E. Lunet de Lajonquiére, Ethnographie du Tonkin septentrional, pp. 210, 252, 253, 
272, 280. 

2 G. Devéria, La Frontiére sino-annamite, p. 90. 

* F. Ohlinger, Chinese Recorder, 17 (1886) : 265, 266. 

* Hou Han shu (Annals of the Later Han Dynasty), Ch. 116, p. 6b; Hua yang kuo 
chi, Ch. 4, p. 1 b. 
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populace of which belonged to the Tai family, is thus narrated in the 
Han Annals: ! — 


“The ancestor of the Ngai (or Ai-)Lao barbarians was a woman, Sha-yi 
by name, who dwelt on the Lao mountain.?, Once when she was engaged 
in catching fish, she came in contact with a drifting piece of wood, which 
caused her a feeling as if she had conceived. Accordingly she became 
pregnant, and, after the lapse of ten months, gave birth to ten sons. Sub- 
sequently the drifting log was transformed into a dragon, who appeared 
on the surface of the water. All of a sudden Sha-yi heard the dragon speak 
thus: ‘Those sons begotten by me, where are they now?’ Nine of the sons 
became frightened at sight of the dragon and fled. Solely the youngest 
child, who was unable to run away, set himself on the back of the dragon, 
so that the dragon could lick him. In the mother’s native [literally, ‘bird’] 
language, ‘back’ is termed kiu, ‘to sit’ is called Jung:* hence the name ‘Kiu 
Lung’ was conferred on the child. When he had grown up, his elder 
brothers inferred from Kiu Lung’s strength that he had been licked by his 
father, and, on account of his cleverness, proceeded to elect him king. 
Afterwards there was a couple living at the foot of Mount Lao. Ten 
daughters were born to them. These were taken as wives by Kiu Lung 
and his brothers. At a later time, when they had gradually increased in 
number, all the tribesmen cut and painted [that is, tattooed] their bodies 
with designs representing a dragon, and wore coats with tails. After Kiu 
Lung’s death, several generations succeeded to him. Eventually the tribe 
was divided under the rule of petty kings, and habitually dwelt in places 
scattered in the ravines and valleys far beyond the boundaries of China. 
While, intercepted by mountains and rivers, the populace strongly increased, 
it had never held any intercourse with China.” 


The term ‘“‘Dragon-Tails’’ (Jung wei) was still applied to the later 
dynasty Nan-chao. The dragon-tail is an analogon to the dog-tail 
of the Nan Man. 

In 1635 a Chinese, Kuang Lu, who had been in the service of a 
female chieftain of the Miao, published a small book under the title 
“Ch‘i ya,’’ which belongs to the most interesting. and instructive 
documents that we have on the Miao. This author (Ch. 1, p. 17 b) 
mentions a tribe under the name “Tan,” who lived on river-boats, 
subsisting on fish, without engaging in agriculture and intermarrying 
with other people. They called themselves “dragon-tribe” (lung 
chung) or ‘“‘men of the dragon-god’’ (Jung shen jen). They painted a 

1 Hou Han shu, Ch. 116, p. 7 b. 

2 A native tradition is more explicit on the origin of Sha-yi. She was the wife of 
Mong Kia Tu, who was the fifth son of Ti Mong Tsii, son of Piao Tsii Ti, who is identified 
with King Acoka of Magadha. One day when Mong Kia Tu was fishing in Lake Yi-lo, 
south of the city of Yung-ch‘ang, he was drowned, whereupon Sha-yi came to this place 
to weep (see E. Rocher, T‘oung Pao, 10 [1899] : 12; Devéria, La Frontiére sino-annamite, 
p. 118; C. Sainson, Histoire du Nan-tchao, p. 25). 

® Modern Chinese kiu was in Old Chinese *gu, and gu is a typical Indo-Chinese word 
for ‘‘back’’ (see T‘oung Pao, 17 [1916] : 52). Lang or lung in Siamese means “‘to sit.” 
The compound signifies ‘‘sitting on the back’’ (namely, of the dragon). 
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snake on their temples for purposes of worship, and the records of 
population they styled “‘dragon-doors” (lung hu). The remains of 
the Tan are still to be found in the floating river-population of Canton.? 

The Western K‘iang (Si K‘iang) were a large group of nomadic 
tribes, the present province of Kan-su forming the centre of their 
habitat, who must be regarded as the forefathers of the Tibetans. 
A brief notice on their social organization is preserved in the Han 


Annals.’ 


“There was no fixed distinction of families and clans: the designations 
of tribes were derived from the personal name of the father or from the 
family name of the mother. After the twelfth generation, marriages were 
permitted in the same clan. On the father’s death, the son married his 
step-mother.4 When an elder brother died, a new marriage was arranged 
for his widow; so that there were no widows in their country. Their tribal 
divisions were numerous, but they did not have any institution like princes 
and officials. They did not take regard of elders, but it was the strongest 
man who was elected chief by the tribes. When he weakened, he was 
relegated to the common people; and then they vied with one another in 
a contest of strength to find out who was the bravest.” 


A division of the K‘iang bore the name Wu-yi Yiian-kien. The 
designation Wu-yi (*Mu-yit) is explained by a gloss to mean “‘slaves,’’ 
as they were held in serfdom by the Duke Li of Ts‘in in the fifth 
century B.c. Subsequently they were split into several tribes, each 
with a special appellation. One of these was called the “‘ Yak (li-niu) 
Tribe;”’ these were the K‘iang of Yiie-si. The K‘iang of Kuang-han 
styled themselves “‘White-Horse (pai ma) Tribe;” those of Wu-tu 
had the name “Wolf (ts‘an lang) Tribe.” 5 The annalist then con- 
tinues, — 


“Jen and his younger brother Wu alone remained in Huang-chung [in 
the present prefecture of Si-ning in Kan-su], and took many wives. Jen 
had nine sons, who formed nine tribes. Wu had seventeen sons, who 
formed seventeen tribes. The rising power of the K‘iang began from this 
time.” ; 


Yii Huan, in his “‘ Wei lio,”’ written in the third century A.D., enum- 
erates the following three clans of the K‘iang,— the Ts‘ung-ts‘e ® 


1 The Chinese count the number of families by doors. 

2 See Notes and Queries on China and Japan, 1: 15, 28, 107. 

* Hou Han shu, Ch. 117, p. I. 

4 The same custom is related by the Chinese in regard to the ancient Hiung-nu (Huns) 
and T‘u-kiie (Turks). It means, of course, that it was bound up by the law of inheritance 
of these peoples, and that the son fell heir to his father’s entire property, inclusive of his 
women, slaves, etc. See also G. Soulié (Bull. de l’Ecole francaise, 8 [1908] : 362, note 2). 

5 Hou Han shu, Ch. 117, p. 3. The term ts‘an seems to refer to a particular species 
of wolf, but its meaning is not explained. This account relates to the fourth century B.c. 

¢ The compound consists of two plant-names, — ts‘ung referring to garlic (see T‘oung 
Pao, 17 [1916] : 96), and ts‘e, to a plant yielding a red dye (Lithospermum officinale). It is 
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(Garlic) K‘iang, the Pai-ma (White Horse) K‘iang, and the Huang-niy 
(Yellow Ox) K‘iang, — adding that each of these tribes has its chiefs, 
and that among the last-named the women give birth to a child after 
six months. The same author speaks of another group of tribes, 
called “Ti,” the descendants of the Si Jung, and related to the K'iang 
in language and customs. Some divisions of this people were termed 
by the Chinese ‘‘Green and White Ti,” from the color of their costume; 
but another clan styled itself “Ti Jan,” the latter word designating a 
reptile under which it was classed.? 

From a passage in the Annals of the Sui Dynasty,’ we note that a 
clan of the K‘iang, scattered in the country Fu (2000 ii northwest of 
Se-ch‘uan), was named ‘ Pai Kou”’ (White Dog). 

In the age of the Sui dynasty (A.D. 590-617) a tribal group of the 
K‘iang became known to the Chinese under the name “ Tang-hiang,” 
the element Tang appearing as Tangud or Tangut (-ud being a Mongol 
termination of the plural), the Turkish and Mongol designation of the 
Tibetans. To the Tang-hiang belonged the Tang-ch‘ang and Pai-lang 
(White Wolves), who conferred on themselves the name “ Monkey 
Tribe”’ (Mi-hou Chung).* In fact, the monkey belonged to the 
sacred animals of the ancient Tibetans, and was sacrificed with sheep 
and dogs once a year, when the officers assembled for the ceremony of 
the minor oath of fealty... In their own traditions the Tibetans have 
preserved at great length the story of how they descended from the 
alliance of a monkey with a female giant (Rakshasi).6 But there is 
no evidence that the monkey ever was the totem of a Tibetan clan, 
or that a Tibetan clan named itself for the monkey; the latter, how- 
ever, as shown by the Chinese account of the Tang-hiang, may have 
been the case in ancient times. 

In regard to the Chinese, the existence of totemism is denied by some 
authors, while others are inclined to uphold it.’?/ Neither the one nor 
the other can be asserted in our present state of knowledge. We must 
not forget, of course, that Confucius, who made the Chinese what a 
more probable, however, that ts‘ung-ts‘e relates solely to a single species, presumably to 
a wild Allium. 

1 Chavannes, T‘oung Pao, 6 (1905) : 528. 

2 Ibid., pp. 521-522. 

3 Sui shu, Ch. 83, p. 8 b. 

4 Ibid., p. 2 b. 

5 Kiu T‘ang shu, Ch. 196 A, p. I. 

6 See, for instance, Rockhill, Land of the Lamas, pp. 355-361. For a complete 
bibliography of the subject, see Laufer (T‘oung Pao, 2 [1901] : 27-28). 

7 A. Conrady, “China” (in Pflugk-Harttung’s Weltgeschichte, p. 491). The evidence 
merely rests on the interpretation of names. Conrady’s popular history of China is 
modelled on Lamprechtian ideas of evolution, which are interpreted, and partially in a very 
forced way, into the given material. This method is not to be taken seriously; the critical 
anthropologist will understand without comment. 
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French writer aptly styled affreusement bourgeois, has spoiled China 
completely for the ethnologist. Certainly the Chinese never were 
those angels of virtue that we are prone to make them out in reading 
the tenets of theirmoralcreed. Morals look well on paper always and 
everywhere. There was a prehistoric age when also the Chinese, like 
their congeners the T‘ai, Miao, and Tibetans, did not pose as the 
champions of morality, but behaved like real and natural men. This 
has been very clearly shown in a most interesting study by M. Granet.' 
While no positive data are as yet available, from which conclusions 
as to a former totemic organization could be drawn, there are some 
indications which may be suggestive. Unfortunately the development 
of social organization in China has never been investigated by modern 
scientific methods. 

The number of family names derived from words designating plants 
and animals is comparatively large. Following is an alphabetical 
list of the more common ones: — 


FAMILY NAMES BASED ON PLANTS. 





Cu'r, white jasmine (Jasminum sam- 
bac). 

Cuu, bamboo. 

Cu‘, hay, straw. 

HING, apricot. 

Hu, gourd, calabash. 

Hua, flower. 

Hual, Sophora japonica. 

Huan, Sapindus mukorossi. 

JANG, stalk of grain. 

Jut, small budding plants. 

JUNG-KUAN, family of the Hibiscus. 

KI, thistles. 

Ki, several species of Rhamnus and 
Zizyphus. 

KEN, root. 

Ku, cereals. 

Kua-T'IEN, gourd-field. 

K‘val, a rush (Scirpus cyperinus). 

KUEI, cinnamon-tree ( Cinnamomum 
cassia). 

K‘vE1, Amarantus. 

Kt, chrysanthemum. 

Kvo, fruit. 


Lal, goosefoot ( Chenopodium album). 


Li, plum (Prunus triflora). 
LI, lichee (Nephelium litchi). 
Li, chestnut ( Castanea vulgaris). 


Liao, Polygonum. 

Liu, willow (Salix babylonica). 

Lu, a reed ( Phragmites). 

Ma, hemp. 

Mat, wheat. 

MANG, a grass (Erianthus japon- 
icus). 

Mao, reeds, rush. 

ME, plum (Prunus mume). 

M1, hulled rice. 

Mow, barley. 

My, tree. 

NGal, Artemisia vulgaris. 

Po, thickly growing vegetation. 

Po, arbor-vite (Thuja orientalis). 

SANG, mulberry-tree. 

SING, a marshy plant. 

SU, grain. 

T‘an, Dalbergia hupeana. 

T‘ANG, Pyrus. 

T‘Ao, peach. 

T‘AO, rice. 

Ti, Prunus japonica. 

Tou, beans. 

TSAO, various aquatic plants. 

TSAO, jujube (Zizyphus vulgaris). 

TsE, Cudrania triloba. 

Ts!, panicled millet. 


1 “Coutumes matrimoniales de la Chine antique” (T‘oung Pao, 13 [1912] : 517-558). 
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Ts‘UNG, a conifer. 
T'unGc, Paulownia imperialis. 
Ts‘E, calthrop (Tribulus terrestris). 
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WEI, grass. 
YANG, poplar. 
YU, elm (Ulmus campestris). 


FAMILY NAMES BASED ON ANIMALS. 


Cut, leech. 

Cut, ringed pheasant. 

Cu‘I, worm. 

Cuul, piebald horse. 

Cu‘UNG, general term for reptiles 
and insects. 

FANG, bream. 

Fu, wild duck. 

FuNG, male pheenix. 

HIAo, owl. 

HIvunG, bear. 

Ho, crane. 

Hu, fox. 

Hu, tiger. 

Hull, venomous snake. 

JAN, boa. 

Ky, fowl, chicken. 

K‘1, piebald horse. 

K‘rn, birds in general. 

Kou, dog. 

Ku, heron. 

Ki, colt of a horse. 

LANG, wolf. 

Lin, fish-scales. 

Lo, white horse with black mane. 

Ly, stag. 

LUNG, dragon. 

Ma, horse. 

MoNnsG, tree-frog. 


NoGo, moth. 

NIU, ox. 

Pai-MA, white horse. 

Pao, dried fish. 

Pao, panther. 

Pao-P‘l, panther’s skin. 

PEI, cowrie-shell. 

PIAO, tiger-cat; stripes of a tiger. 

Piz, fresh-water turtle (Trionyx 
sinensis). 

SE, team of four horses. 

SHE, serpent. 

S14, chrysalis of a mantis. 

Trao, sable. 

Ts‘ING-NIU, dark ox. 

Ts‘ING-wu, dark raven. 

Tsou, small fishes, minnows. 

Tsou, a fabulous beast. 

TsU, fish-hawk, osprey. 

Ts‘ul, bird-down. 

Ts‘ul, kingfisher. 

T‘un, sucking-pig. 

Wu, raven. 

YANG, sheep. 

YANG-SHE, sheep-tongue. 

YEN, swallow. 

YEN, wild goose. 

Yu, polecat. 

YU, fish. 





It should be understood, of course, that it is by no means implied 
that the foregoing names had a totemic origin. This remains to be 
investigated by tracing in detail the history of these families bearing 
such names. In some cases it is certain that such names are not 
connected with a totem, but have a quite different origin. For in- 
stance, a man in the sixth century B.c. bore the family name Chuan, 
a word designating a large fish found in the Tung-t‘ing lake. He 
killed Wang Liao, prince of Wu, with a poisoned dagger which was 
concealed in the belly of this fish served to him at dinner. This story 
plainly accounts for the origin of the family name. The list of these 
plant and animal family names, however, is interesting in itself, and, 
it is hoped, may prove a stimulus to serious investigation. 


FIELD MUSEUM OF NATURAL HISTORY, 
Curcaco, ILL. 
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PREFACE. 


TuHE following collection of tales or traditions is from the Kaska of 
the northern interior of British Columbia. The Kaska and Tahltan 
are closely related tribes of the Nahani division of the Athapascan 
stock, and occupy territories adjacent to each other. The Tahltan 
inhabit the whole region of the upper Stikine River, and extend easterly 
to Dease Lake and River, where they meet the Kaska, who claim the 
country from there down to the Liard. The Tahltan are thus chiefly 
on the Pacific drainage slope, and the Kaska altogether on the Arctic 
slope. Owing to their location, the Tahltan have an abundance of 
salmon in their country, while the Kaska have none. Both tribes live 

1 The present collection of Kaska tales, together with another one of Tahltan tales, 
was collected by Mr. J. A. Teit in the seasons of 1912 and 1915 in the region of Stikine 
River, British Columbia. These two seasons of field-work were devoted to a general 
ethnological investigation of the Tahltan and Kaska Indians, under the auspices of the 
Geological Survey of Canada. The present publication embraces the mythological 
results of the trips. Other aspects of the ethnology collected by Mr. Teit will be published 
by the Geological Survey from time to time in the form of special monographs. To 
facilitate the appearance of Mr. Teit’s Tahitan and Kaska tales, the Geological Survey of 
Canada has authorized its Division of Anthropology to intrust their publication to the 
American Folk-Lore Society. — E. Sapir, Head of Division of Anthropology, Geological 
Survey of Canada. 
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chiefly by hunting and trapping, but the Kaska depend more on the 
chase than do the Tahltan. Large game-animals are abundant, con- 
sisting of moose, caribou, sheep, goat, and bear. Marmots are plenti- 
ful in certain parts, and buffalo are said to have been fairly numerous 
at one time in the more eastern sections of the country. 

The Kaska are entirely surrounded by Athapascan tribes, while the 
Tahltan are neighbors of tribes of two other stocks; viz., the Tlingit 
to the northwest and west, and the Niska and Kitksan tribes of the 
Tsimshian stock to the southwest. To the south the Sikani, Carrier, 
and Chilcotin tribes of the Athapascan stock separate the Tahltan 
and Kaska from the Shuswap and Lillooet, the nearest tribes of the 
interior Salish. Owing largely to their position, the Tahltan had a 
great deal of intercourse with the Tlingit, much more than with any 
other people. Intercourse and trading were chiefly by way of Stikine 
River. Trade was in the hands of the Tlingit of Wrangell and vicinity, 
who annually transported goods by canoe up the river to the head of 
canoe navigation, a little above Telegraph Creek and close to the head- 
quarters of the Tahltan. The people of the latter tribe acted as 
middlemen in passing coast products inland, and inland products 
coastward. The main trade-route between the far east (the Macken- 
zie valley and the plains) and the Pacific coast in this part of British 
Columbia lay through the Tahltan and Kaska territory, and there is 
evidence of a number of cultural features having penetrated a long 
distance in both directions along that route. Here, as in other parts 
of the west, the main trade-routes lay as nearly east and west as the 
physical features of the country allowed; while other routes running 
north and south within the interior were unimportant, notwithstanding 
the fact that the nature of the country generally was favorable for 
travel and intercourse. 

It may be expected that dissemination of tales has occurred chiefly 
along the main trade-routes, where intercourse between the tribes was 
most frequent and closest. Hence throughout the interior, dissemina- 
tion of tales has followed east and west lines rather than north and 
south. As the same conditions as to routes prevailed in the southern 
interior as in the northern, it seems probable that a number of the 
incidents in tales of the Tahltan and Kaska which correspond with 
those in tales of the interior Salish have not passed directly from 
Athapascan to Salish tribes, or vice versé, but have reached both from 
the same eastern and western sources,— chiefly, it seems, the latter. 
The Tahltan assert that in the old trading-rendezvous on the upper 
Stikine, members of the two tribes associated there for weeks together, 
and that one of the features of meeting was story-telling. Tahltan 
raconteurs told their stories one day, and Tlingit told theirs the 
following day. Sometimes they thus told stories turn about for 
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weeks. Occasionally the tribes competed in story-telling to see which 
had the most stories. Asa result, it came to be acknowledged that the 
Tlingit had considerably more stories than the Tahltan. In this way, 
it is said, the Tahltan learned Tlingit stories, and vice versd. 

It is therefore not surprising to find many elements of Tlingit origin 
in Tahltan tales. It seems that most stories of the Raven cycle, and 
many other tales, have been borrowed almost in their entirety. On 
the other hand, the Kaska tales show much less indication of Tlingit 
influence, and probably a little more of influence from the east. On 
the whole, they are probably more purely Athapascan. The impor- 
tance of the chase (especially hunting of caribou) is reflected in the 
tales of both tribes. Fishing is not prominent, excepting in tales 
borrowed from the Tlingit. Root-digging and berrying, features often 
referred to in Salish tales, are almost entirely absent. Tales of Euro- 
pean origin appear to be altogether unknown. I inquired for such 
tales as those of Petit Jean, John the Bear, and others, but without 
result. About one hundred and fifty themes, episodes, and incidents 
occurring in tales of the interior Salish (chiefly Shuswap), regarding 
which I made inquiry, I failed to obtain among the Tahltan, and there 
are also many others that are absent. 

All the Tahltan tales, with the exception of six, were collected 
during the course of my work among the tribe in 1912. Almost all of 
them were obtained from Tuu:’ts (‘‘strong rocks’’), also known as 
“Dandy Jim,” of the Nahlin clan of the Raven phratry of the Tahltan. 
He was selected by the tribe as the best-qualified person to give me 
information on their general ethnology, mythology, and so on. The 
other six tales were obtained at Telegraph Creek in 1915 from Jim 
and others. The Kaska tales were collected at the foot of Dease Lake 
in 1915, my informants being Tsonake’’l, also known as Albert Dease, 
and his wife Nettie Mejade’sse, both members of the Kaska tribe. 
In every case I collected all the tales my informants knew. 

Historic traditions, such as tales of war-expeditions and migrations, 
are not included in the present collection. I have included a number 
of variants of incidents in the text. I have added some explanatory 
notes where these seemed to be required. The comparative notes, 
excepting those referring to the interior Salish, Chilcotin, and some of 
the Tsetsa’ut notes, were added by the Editor of the Journal. 


I. STORY OF BEAVER. 


A long time ago, when all the animals were people, Beaver was a 
great transformer. He travelled along a wide trail that was much 
used. Along the trail were many monsters that preyed on people. 
He came to a place where people always disappeared. Wolverene 
killed them. His house was at the foot of a glacier, between two 
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rocky bluffs. The glacier was very slippery, and people Crossing it 
slid down to the bottom, where they were transfixed on a spear placed 
there by Wolverene. As soon as something touched the spear, Wol- 
verene knew it, and came out at once. If they were dead, he carried 
the bodies home; if they were only wounded, he killed them. His 
house was full of peoples’ bones. Beaver went down this slide, and, 
cutting his lips with the spear so that they bled, pretended to be dead. 
Wolverene knew something had been caught, and came out smiling 
and very happy. When he saw Beaver, he said, ‘What a large 
beaver!”” Then he laughed, and said, “I have caught this clever man.” 
He carried the body home and put it down in his house. He had four 
flensing-knives. He used one after another, but they would not cut 
Beaver’s skin. Then he searched for the fourth knife. Beaver knew 
that this knife would cut him, so he opened his eyes to see where he 
might find a stick. One of Wolverene’s children noticed him, and 
called out, ‘Father, the Beaver has opened his eyes!”” Wolverene 
answered, ‘“‘ You are mistaken. How can a dead man open his eyes?” 
Beaver jumped up and seized a stick, with which he broke Wolverene’s 
arms and legs. He killed him, and put his body before the fire to 
roast. He also killed all Wolverene’s children, and treated their 
bodies likewise. 

Beaver went on, and came to a bluff overlooking a deep creek. He 
heard a dog barking below the cliff. He listened, and approached 
cautiously. Presently he saw a man on the top of the cliff, and went 
to him. This was Sheep-Man, who killed people by pushing them 
over the cliff. His wife attracted them by barking like a dog, and any 
who were not killed outright by the fall were clubbed by her at the 
bottom of the cliff. When Beaver reached Sheep-Man, the latter 
said, ‘‘ Look at the sheep down below!”” Beaver said, ‘‘ You look first, 
you saw them first.””. They quarrelled as to who should look over the 
brink first. At last Sheep-Man looked, and Beaver at once pushed 
him over. He was killed by the fall.2 When Sheep-Man’s wife heard 
the thud of something falling at the base of the cliff, she ran out 
quickly, and began to club the man before she noticed that it was her 
own husband. She then looked up and saw Beaver, who threw a rock 
at her head and killed her. This is why the head of the mountain-sheep 
is so small between the horns; and the tongues of sheep are black because 
they once ate men. 

Beaver travelled on, and came to a large camp of Sheep people. 
The women were good, and called to him, ‘‘Why do you come this 
way?” He answered, “I am looking for friends who have passed 

1 Bellacoola (Boas, JE 1 : 86, Sagen 250), Eskimo (Boas, BAM 15 : 176), Loucheux 
(Camsell-Barbeau, JAFL 28 : 255), Tsetsa’ut (Boas, JAFL 10 : 46). 

2 Chilcotin (Farrand, JE 2:26), Pend d’Oreille (Teit, MAFLS 11 : 116), Sahaptin 
(Farrand-Mayer, MAFLS 11 : 152); see also RBAE 31 : 803. 
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along this trail.” The Sheep men followed him, and he ran among 
bluffs and rocks. It became dark; but they pursued him, just the 
same, by scenting him. He went down a steep place, and the Sheep 
did not know exactly which way he had gone. There his trail was a 
sheer cliff. They called out, “How did you get down?” and Beaver 
directed them to the sheer cliff. The Sheep then all ran over the cliff 
and were killed. 

In the morning an old woman and girl arrived there. The woman 
proposed to marry Beaver, and had told the girl that when she slept 
with him, she (the girl) must club Beaver while he was asleep. Beaver 
refused the request of the women, and killed them both. 

Beaver proceeded on his journey, and, after crossing a mountain, sat 
down on the trail. He saw a man coming, carrying a stick with a 
hook at the end. This was Marten-Man, who killed people (by 
hooking them between the legs). Beaver placed a piece of sheep’s 
flesh between his legs and sat still. Marten asked many questions of 
Beaver. They conversed together and told stories to each other. 
Meanwhile Marten pushed his stick underneath the snow and hooked 
the meat. Beaver ran away, and Marten chased him. As he ran, 
Beaver dropped pieces of sheep’s fat. Marten could not catch him, 
and turned back to his camp. He said to his wife, ‘I have lost some 
very fat game. The fat kept dropping from him as he ran. We will 
shift camp, and I will track him.’”’ Next morning Marten tracked 
Beaver, and his wife and children followed behind. Beaver lay in 
wait for Marten, and killed him. He cut off cane arm, and covered 
the rest of the body with snow. Then, makirg a camp, he scattered 
pieces of sheep’s fat about, and put Marten’s arm on a hook to roast. 
He had just hidden himself when Marten’s family appeared. The 
children were delighted, saying, “Father has killed some fat game. 
See the camp, and the arm roasting, and the pieces of fat scattered 
about!’’ They ran around on their snowshoes, laughing, and gathering 
up the pieces of fat. When Beaver appeared, the eldest boy was going 
to shoot him with an arrow; but Beaver called out, “‘Don’t! I am going 
to marry your sister.’’ His mother took hold of his arm, and said, 
“Don’t shoot! He will be your sister’s husband.” Beaver said, 
“T will make a big fire, so that the meat will roast quickly.”” They 
did not know that it was Marten’s arm. Beaver brought in some 
wood covered with snow and put it on the fire, which now became 
smoky and nearly went out. He asked the mother and children to 
get down on their hands and knees and blow on the fire. When they 
did so, Beaver clubbed them, and killed them all excepting the youngest 
child, who ran away and climbed a tree. Beaver could not catch him, 

1 See Kutenai (Boas, BBAE 509 : 269, and notes 311 [Blackfoot, Shoshoni, Tsetsa’ut, 
Uinta Ute]). 
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so he transformed him into the animal marten, saying, “ Henceforth 
you shall be an ordinary marten, and shall eat rabbits and mice. You 
shall never again eat men.” 

Beaver continued his journey along the trail... When near a small, 
round lake, he saw that a giant was following him. He went around the 
lake, and the giant chased him. Beaver ran round and round the 
lake, the giant behind him. The latter could not catch him, and began 
to slacken his pace. He said to Beaver, “How can I catch you?” 
Beaver answered, ‘‘Make ready everything required for frying and 
cooking my meat, then make a snare, set it, and catch me.” The 
giant did as advised. Beaver put a large tree-stump in the snare and 
hid in the brush. The giant felt something in his snare, and began 
to pull on the line. It was very heavy, and he gave a mighty tug. 
The stump gave way, and, flying up, struck him on the forehead. The 
wound bled much, and the giant licked and swallowed the blood as it 
ran down his face. He was very tired and hungry, for he had chased 
Beaver all day. He sat down, and thought, ‘What shall I eat?” He 
thought of eating his ears, but said, “ No! if I eat my ears, I shall spoil 
my hearing.’”’ He thought of his nose, and said, ‘‘ No! if I eat my nose, 
I shall no longer be able to smell.’’ He thought of all the different 
parts of his body, and at last of his privates. He could not think of 
their being of much use, so he cut them off and ate them. He felt sick, 
and said to himself, “I am getting very sleepy.”” He was dying, but 
did not know it. He lay down and died. 

Beaver continued his travels, and came to the edge of a large river. 
Happening to look round, he saw another giant coming. He took off his 
clothes, and .painted himself with the white powdery substance that 
covers the outside bark of cottonwood-trees. He looked like a ghost. 
He put little sticks in his eyes to keep the eyelids open, and stood rigid 
and immovable alongside the trail. As the giant approached, he said, 
“That game looks very strange.’ He took his axe and made as if he 
would strike; but Beaver never moved, or winked an eye. The giant 
said, ‘‘This cannot be game.” The giant tickled him in different parts 
of the body, but Beaver neither moved nor laughed. The giant said 
again, ‘This is funny.’’ He poked his finger in Beaver’s anus, and 
then smelled of it, saying, ‘Well, this smells like game, but the body 
does not act or look like game. This is very strange.’ He departed 
wondering. Beaver ran away and climbed a tree. The giant changed 
his mind, and returned to examine him again. When he arrived at 
the place and found that he was gone, he said, “I am very sorry I did 
not hit him with my axe. It wassurely game.” He followed the tracks 

1 Also known to the Tahlitan. 

2 The following incident is also known to the Tahltan. See Tsetsa’ut (Boas, JAFL 
10 : 45). 
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to the bottom of a tree near the water-edge, but never looked up into 
the tree. He saw Beaver’s reflection in the river, and said, ‘There 
he is!” He struck at the reflection with hisaxe. Then he moved to 
the side and struck again. The giant kept this up for a long time, and 
was completely soaked with the splashing of the water. He had about 
made up his mind that he could not kill him, when Beaver laughed. 
The giant looked up into the tree and saw him.’ He said, “I will 
shoot you,” and he put an arrow on his bow. Beaver called, “ Don’t! 
If you shoot me, I shall fall into the river, and you will lose me.” The 
giant said, “I will fire the tree;”’ and Beaver answered, ‘‘ You mustn’t. 
If you do that, you will burn me up, and lose all my fat.’’ The giant 
said, ‘‘I will chop down the tree;” and Beaver answered, ‘“ No! if you 
do that, the tree will fall into the water, and you will lose me.” The 
giant said, “‘Then how shall I get you?” Beaver answered, “Get a 
long pole and put a noose at the end and catch me.” The giant agreed 
to this. Beaver said, ‘‘Go up on yonder hill and cut a pole.” The 
giant went up, and, seeing a good-looking pole, called out to Beaver, 
“Will this one do?” Beaver answered, ‘“ No, go farther! that is not 
the right kind.” Beaver kept on urging the giant to go farther, until 
he reached the top of the mountain. The giant showed a pole from 
there; and Beaver called out, “That one will do, now put a noose on it 
and get everything ready.’’ Beaver then came down out of the tree, 
and swam across the river. When the giant came back, he missed 
Beaver, and said, ‘“‘He has got away. Iam very sorry I did not shoot 
him.” Beaver talked to him from across the river. The giant asked 
him, “ How did you get across there?”’ and Beaver answered, ‘‘I made 
my blanket into a canoe by tying it up and putting a board in the 
bottom.”” The giant did this, and when nearly across began to sink. 
He called out, ‘Help! I am sinking!”’ and pushed out the pole he had 
cut for Beaver to catch it and pull him out. Beaver took hold of the 
pole and pushed the giant under water and drowned him. 

Beaver now made a canoe and went down the river. He saw smoke 
and a camp, and put ashore and tied up his canoe. This was the camp 
of Woodchuck, who ate men. He said to Beaver, “I ama good man, 
and treat my guests well. I shall cook, that you may eat, for you must 
be hungry.”” He cooked a mixture of human and other flesh. Beaver 
knew the human flesh and would not eat it. Woodchuck became 
angry, jumped on him, and scratched him. They fought a long time; 
and Beaver killed Woodchuck and threw his body into the river. He 
then burned his lodge and all his belongings. 

Continuing down the river, Beaver reached the camp of Bushtail- 

1 See Boas BBAE 509 : 305, note 3 (Assiniboin, Bellacoola, Blackfoot, Caddo, Chilcotin, 


Comox, Haida, Kutenai, Kwakiutl, Nootka, Ojibwa, Osage, Quinault, Shuswap, Thomp- 
son, Tsimshian). Also known to Tahltan. 
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Rat, who was also a cannibal. He said to Beaver, “ Be my guest; I am 
a good man, and will treat you well. I will cook food for you.” He 
cooked a kettleful of flesh, which when done he served on a dish. He 
put the human flesh on the side of the dish next to Beaver, who did not 
touch it, but ate only from the other side of the dish. Rat was very 
angry, and he and his wife jumped on Beaver. They fought a long 
time and nearly killed Beaver, who in the end succeeded in killing both, 
When nearly dead, Rat-Man called out, “I have two caches! The 
good meat is in the eastern one, and the poor meat in the western one.” 
Beaver went to the eastern cache, and saw that it contained dried 
human flesh. He burned up the two caches and also Rat’s lodge, and 
all the implements which he used for killing people. 

Beaver continued his journey down the river, and came to the place 
where Kingfisher lived. He lived by spearing fish, and did not kill 
people. Beaver hid his canoe, changed himself into a large salmon, 
and swam to the place where Kingfisher vsed to draw water. King- 
fisher saw him, and ran back to get his spear. He returned quickly 
and speared the salmon; but his spear-point broke off, and the fish 
swam away with it. Kingfisher was very sorry to lose his spear-head. 
He went back and sat down. Soon Beaver came along in his canoe. 
He had the spear-head hidden in a box in the canoe, where it could not 
be seen. Kingfisher said, ‘‘O my friend! I have just lost a big fish that 
went off with my spear-head. Had I caught the fish, we should have 
eaten together. I should have cooked it for you.” Beaver went up 
to Kingfisher’s lodge, where his host made him fall asleep and then 
read his thoughts. He found out that the spear-head was in Beaver's 
canoe, and went to search for it; but he broke up the whole canoe before 
he succeeded in finding it.1 When Beaver awoke, he went down to the 
canoe and found it broken. He reproached Kingfisher, saying, “I 
thought you said you were a good man and always treated your guests 
well. Now you have broken my canoe.” Kingfisher said, ‘I wanted 
to get my spear-head, so that I may be sure to get food. If you are not 
satisfied, I will throw a sleep on you again.” Beaver did not kill King- 
fisher, because he was not acannibal. He lived entirely by killing fish. 

When Beaver was leaving, Kingfisher said to him, ‘You will find 
Otter-Man living lower down; he isa bad man, and eats people. Look 
out for him! He has a rope stretched across the river a little above 
the surface of the water, and any canoe which hits it is cut to pieces.” 

Beaver repaired his canoe and continued his journey. He watched 
for the rope. When he was near it, he lifted it up with a stick which 
he had taken aboard, and passed underneath. Some distance below 

1 See notes in RBAE 31 : 606, No. 67 (Bellacoola, Chilcotin, Comox, Fraser Delta, 


Haida, Kwakiutl, Loucheux, Shuswap, Thompson, Tlingit). The author inquired for 
this tale among the Tahltan, but did not find it. See also MAFLS 11 : 17. 
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he saw smoke on a point, put ashore, and came to the camp of Otter- 
Woman, who had in her privates animals that bit and killed men.! 
The woman ran down to meet him, and cried, ‘You must be my hus- 
band!” She hurriedly bundled his belongings into her game-bag, tied 
it up, and was about to carry it up to her lodge. Beaver said, “Stay! 
I want to drink some cold water. Will you fetch me some?” She 
hurriedly brought some water from near by; but Beaver said, ‘That 
is no good, it is too warm. Go up to the spring in the mountain and 
get some really cold water.” When she had gone, Beaver cut one of 
the strings of the bag. Otter-Woman at once knew, and turned back. 
Beaver beckoned her to go on; and when she was far away, he cut the 
other strings of the bag, took out his belongings, and embarked in the 
canoe. He went downstream to an island where he made up his mind 
to camp over night. Otter-Woman came back, jumped into the river, 
swam to the island, and went to hiscamp. Beaver killed two beavers 
at this place for food. Otter-Woman took the skins, tanned and 
dressed them, sewed them into mitts for Beaver, and laid them by his 
side. Beaver and Otter-Woman staid on opposite sides of the fire. 
When Beaver awoke, he found the mitts the woman had made, and, 
looking across the fire, he saw her lying naked with her legs apart, in 
a tempting attitude. Beaver heated a stone, and, instead of having 
connection with her, he pushed the stone into her vagina and killed 
her. A weasel and mink came out, and he killed them.2 These ani- 
mals bit men who had connection with the woman, and killed them. 

Beaver continued his voyage down the river. He saw the smoke 
of a big camp, and put ashore. Here lived Shrew-Woman, who 
was very small and very wise. The smoke from her lodge rose out 
of the grass. She asked him where he was going and where he had 
come from. When he told her, she advised him not to go farther down 
the river. She said, “An evil being lives lower down. He is gifted 
with great magical power, and has many cannibal monsters under his 
control. Above his house are two huge snake-like monsters with 
hairy manes, that lie one on each side of the river. When they sleep, 
their eyes are wide open; and when awake, their eyes are shut. When 
anything comes down the river, they both dart out their heads and seize 
and devour it.” Beaver said he was hungry, and Shrew cooked a few 

1 See notes in RBAE 31 : 604 (No. 63), 614 (No. 12), 773, 809 (Arapaho, Bellacoola, 
Chilcotin, Comox, Dakota, Fraser Delta, Jicarilla Apache, Kwakiutl, Lillooet, Maidu, 
Pawnee, Sahaptin, Shoshoni, Shuswap, Thompson, Wichita [also in the Old World)). 
Also known to the Tahltan. See also MAFLS 11 : 17, 152. 

2 See Tsetsa’ut (Boas, JAFL 10 : 46). 

* Compare many tribes where a mouse is an old woman noted for wisdom, and people 
ask her for advice, — a small black mouse among the Tahltan, the short-tailed mouse 
among the Shuswap. See Kwakiutl (for instance, JE 3 : 12), Tahltan, Thompson (MAFLS 
6:64; JE 8: 209), Tlingit (RBAE 31 : 838), Tsimshian (RBAE 31 : 752). 

* See RBAE 31: 797. 
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salmon-eggs for him in a tiny kettle. Beaver thought to himself, 
“That is not enough.”” Shrew read his thoughts, and said, “ You wil] 
find there is enough.”” As the eggs cooked, they and the kettle grew 
bigger, and Beaver found he could not eat all. When Beaver left, 
Shrew gave him two fish to throw, one on each side, to the snakes when 
he reached them. He came down midstream in his canoe; and as he 
approached the snakes, he saw that their eyes were shut. He then 
knew they were awake; and, as he passed between them, they darted 
out their heads to devour him. He threw a fish into the mouth of 
each; and while they were devouring the fish, he passed on out of reach. 
A short distance below this place he saw two girls, sisters, playing on 
the shore. He went ashore above them, and, changing into a blue- 
bird, flew near them. The sisters thought the bird could not fly very 
well, and chased it. At last the younger girl caught it and carried it 
home. When they reached their lodge (they slept together, and apart 
from their parents), the elder sister offered to buy the bird from the 
younger one by paying her a silver spoon she owned. The younger 
one agreed, and they exchanged. The elder girl took the bluebird 
to bed with her, and placed it between herself and her sister. When 
she awoke, she found a young man lying between them, and the bird 
was gone. The girls began to cry, for they knew their father would 
kill the man.2. They left him and went to breakfast. Their father 
noticed tears in their eyes, and asked them why they were crying. 
At last they told him of the young man, and he told them he wanted to 
see him. They brought the man to him, and he at once seized him and 
put him into a large kettle that he had on the fire. He kept him in 
there for two days boiling, then he lifted the lid to see if he were prop- 
erly cooked. Beaver had changed himself into a little bird; and when 
the lid was lifted, he flew out and escaped. The cannibal tried hard 
to catch him, but without avail. During the interval the sisters felt 
very sorry for the man and cried often. That night Beaver came to 
them and slept between them as a man. In the morning they cried 
again, for they knew that their father would try again to kill him. 
Their father heard them, and knew the man was there. When they 
went to breakfast, their father asked them, and they finally told him 
the man was there. He said to them, “All right, you may keep him as 

1 Compare incidents of the magic kettle or dish which cannot be emptied: Bellabella 
(Boas, Sagen 223, 227), Chippewayan (Petitot 369), Kathlamet (Boas, BBAE 26 : 103), 
Kwakiutl (Boas, Sagen 154), Lillooet (MAFLS 6:96), Micmac (Rand 24), Newettee 
(Boas, Sagen 181) Nootka (Boas, Sagen 103), Ponca (CNAE 6: 138, 139), Shuswap 
(Boas, Sagen 4; JE 2: 644, 648), Thompson (MAFLS 6: 43; JE 8: 221, 315). Also 
known to the Tahltan. 

2 See RBAE 31 : 797. 


3 See RBAE 31: 806 (Tlingit, Haida, Tsimshian, Tsetsa’ut); also known to the 
Tahitan. 
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a husband, and he shall work for me.”’ He told his son-in-law, ‘ You 
must finish my canoe for me,” and showed him a large, partly finished 
canoe, the sides of which were kept apart by a cross-stick. When 
Beaver went inside to work, the cannibal pulled out the stick, and 
the sides closed in and imprisoned Beaver.! The cannibal went home 
and told his wife that the strange man was dead ora prisoner. Shortly 
afterwards he returned to the canoe, and found it split and his son-in- 
law gone. Beaver had burst the canoe by spreading his elbows. 
Next morning the cannibal heard his daughters crying again; for they 
knew the difficult tasks their father would give to their husband, and 
that if he failed in any of them, he would lose his life. That day the 
cannibal told his son-in-law that he wanted some eagle-feathers for 
his arrows, and directed him to a big tree where the Bald-Headed 
Eagle lived, who ate people. Beaver climbed the tree, and found only 
two young Eagles in the nest. He asked them when their parents 
would come home; and they answered, ‘Our mother will come with 
wind and rain at noon, carrying the legs of a man. - Our father will 
come with wind and hail in the evening, carrying the upper part of a 
man. He eats the rest.’’ One of Eagle’s children always told his 
parents everything. He therefore could not be trusted, so Beaver 
killed him. Beaver said to the other, ‘‘When your mother comes, tell 
her your brother got sick in the head and died; and you are sick in the 
head now too, and will die by and by if you eat any more of that meat 
she brings. You must not eat any of the meat. If she asks what 
it is that smells like a man around here, tell her it is only the smell of 
the game she brought.’’ Beaver hid with a club outside the edge of 
the nest. When the Mother-Eagle arrived, she asked why her son 
was dead, and the boy told her all as directed by Beaver. He also 
refused to eat of the meat she had brought. The mother said, ‘‘ Very 
well, I will eat the meat myself.’’ When she had eaten just a little, a 
piece stuck in her throat and threatened to choke her. She then knew 
there was something wrong. Beaver jumped up and clubbed her, and 
threw the body away. Beaver told the boy to tell the same story to 
his father, and, if the latter asked where his wife was, to tell him she 
had not yet come home. When the Father-Eagle arrived, he asked 
for his wife. When he was told that she had not yet come, he said, 
“That is strange, she always arrives here before me.” The boy re- 
fused to eat the meat he brought; so the father began to eat it himself, 
choked on it, and was killed by Beaver, who now descended, plucked 
the feathers out of the dead birds, and returned.2 The cannibal was 

1 See RBAE 31 : 801 (Bellacoola, Chilcotin, Chinook, Comox, Coos, Fraser Delta, 
Haida, Kodiak, Kwakiutl, Lillooet, Newettee, Nootka, Quinault, Squamish, Thompson, 
Tlingit, Tsimshian). 

2 See BBAE 59: 286 (Arapaho, Assiniboin, Beaver, Chilcotin, Chippewayan, Dog- 
Rib, Gros Ventre, Hare, Jicarilla Apache, Kutenai, Okanagon, Ponca, Sanpoil, Shoshoni, 
Shuswap, Sia, Thompson, Uinta Ute). 
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much surprised that Beaver had returned alive. Next day he told his 
daughters that their husband had to get sinew for tying the feathers 
on his arrows. When they told Beaver, he sent one of them back to 
learn where he had to go; and her father told her he had to go to the 
hairy cannibal monster who lived beyond Shrew-Woman’s house. 
On the way Beaver called on the Shrew and told her of the task he had 
to perform. She said to him, “I will help you.” They went off to- 
gether; and when near the monster’s place, she dug a hole for Beaver 
in which to conceal himself. The hair was worn off the monster’s 
haunches through sitting on the ground. When Shrew drew near, 
the monster asked her what she wanted. She said, “I want you to 
help me. I am cold, and I want some of the long hair from your body 
to weave a blanket for myself.’””, The monster told her to pluck some 
hair from his haunches. She pretended to pull the hair, and said, 
“The hair is too tough and coarse here, it will not pull out.’’ He told 
her to try another place. She did so, and said the same. Finally 
she said, ‘“‘The hair under your arm seems to be the best. _I will pluck 
some from there.”” The monster said, ‘All right.’’ She pulled out 
much of the hair from under the arm over the heart, and left a bare 
spot. Beaver then shot an arrow at this vital place and mortally 
wounded the beast, who immediately crawled into his hole or den. 
Shrew crawled in, and found he was dead. Shrew-Woman now had 
plenty of meat, and she cut out the sinew for Beaver, who went back 
with it. When Beaver brought home the sinew, the women were 
glad, and their father was very angry.! Next morning he told his 
daughters to tell their husband to get glue to fasten the feathers and 
sinew on his arrows. He sent one of his wives back to ask where to 
get it. Her father said, “‘Down there in the lake.”’ There lived a 
monster-fish, probably a kind of pike or a sturgeon, that ate people as 
they went along the shore. Beaver took his spear and went to the 
lake and speared the fish, which moved the whole lake in his death- 
struggles. When he was dead, Beaver cut out the part used for glue 
from behind the dorsal fin, and returned home. The cannibal was 
now very angry, and said to his wife, “‘This fellow has killed all my 
pets that kill men, and my arrows are not yet made.”? Next day he 
sent him for paint to paint his arrows with, and sent word that it was 
up the river where he had passed. As Beaver went by, he called on 
Shrew-Woman for advice. She told him that the snake-monsters he 
had passed coming down the river lay on the paint. She said she 
would assist him. She made a man of clay to throw into the middle 
of the river. She said, ‘“‘When they see him, they will pounce on him, 

1 Kutenai (Boas, BBAE 509 : 105). 

2 See Beaver (Goddard, PaAM 10: 235), Gros Ventre (Kroeber, PaAM 1: 88-90), 
Okanagon (Gatschet, Globus 52 : 137). 
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and then you may steal the paint from underneath the tail of the one 
on this side of the river.” Beaver brought back the paint. The 
cannibal now transformed his daughters into grizzly bears, and put 
them on a side-hill across the river. He pointed out the bears to his 
son-in-law, and said, ‘‘Do you see those bears across the water? Let 
us go and kill them! You will go on the top of the hill, I shall drive 
them to you, and you will shoot them.” He gave his arrows to Beaver, 
who saw that none of them had heads. Beaver, however, was pre- 
pared for this, and had hidden two bone arrow-heads in his hair. 
When Beaver got to the top of the hill, he put the bone heads on two 
arrows. The cannibal drove the bears, and, when they came near the 
top, Beaver shot the headless arrows at them; but they all broke, and 
none of them penetrated.' He then fired the arrows with heads, and 
killed both the bears.2, The cannibal was very angry, and chased him 
with a knife. As he could not run fast, he called on his wife, who was 
fleet of foot, to chase Beaver. When she had nearly caught up with 
Beaver, the latter made the ground crack behind him, and the woman 
felldown. Again she gained on him; but he reached a lake, jumped 
in, and changed himself into a beaver. The cannibal said to his wife, 
“You can run fast; go back and fetch my net, that I may catch him.” 
The woman brought the beaver-net, and they set it in the lake. They 
tried for several days, but could not catch Beaver. The cannibal 
then called for the man (bird) with a big stomach * to come and drink 
up the lake. He came and drank the lake dry. Beaver then hid in 
the mud, and the cannibal and his wife probed all over for him. At 
last they felt him, and Beaver realized that he was in extreme danger. 
He called on Snipe, saying, “Quick! They have found me. Hurry 
and punch a hole in the stomach of that bad man (bird)!”” Snipe ap- 
proached the Bird-Man, who was sitting quite still on the edge of the 
basin where the lake had been. He was so full of water he could not 
move, and felt very heavy. He said to Snipe, “Don’t come near me!” 
Snipe answered, “I shall not harm you. I am just looking for food 
near you.” Snipe made a swift stroke with his bill, and punched a hole 
through Bird-Man’s stomach and belly; and the water gushed out, 
and soon filled the lake.* Beaver began to swim about, and the canni- 
bal and his wife rushed hurriedly away for fear of drowning. The 
woman told her husband to come home, saying he could not beat their 
son-in-law. On the way back they came to the bodies of their daugh- 
ters, and began to cry. Beaver followed them, and, coming to the 

1 See RBAE 31 : 742 (Bellacoola, Chilcotin, Okanagon, Shuswap, Thompson, Tlingit, 
Tsimshian, Wasco); also Teit, MAFLS 11:79. Also found among the Tahlitan. 

? Also known to the Tahltan. 

* A kind of bird. The narrator had forgotten the name. 

* See BBAE 50 : 304 (Beaver, Chihula, Huron, Luisefio, Micmac). See also Lillooet 
(JAFL 25 : 333), Thompson (JE 8 : 254). 
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place, said, ‘‘Why do you cry? They are only sleeping.” He said 
to the bodies of the bears, ‘‘Wake up!” and they arose and changed 
into the women they had been. They went off with him as his wives, 
The cannibal man was now powerless to do harm, and consented fully 
to his daughters marrying Beaver. Before they parted, he gave each 
of them a feather, which he told them to put in the water wherever 
they got their drinking-water. He told them that the feathers, al- 
though in the water, would always be dry as long as their husband 
remained faithful to them and did not go with other women, but the 
moment he was unfaithful the feathers would become wet. They 
were then to leave their husband and return home. Beaver went back 
to his own country,! and took his wives with him. The women ex- 
amined the feathers every day, and knew that their husband was 
faithful. A long time afterwards Beaver met his former wife, who 
made love to him. He was unable to resist, and had connection with 
her. On the following morning, when his wives went for water, they 
found the feathers wet. They said, ‘We will leave our husband, for 
our father told us to do this.2, Heat will come, and the people will 
suffer for this.” Soon great clouds appeared, and the women disap- 
peared in them.* Such a great heat came, that finally the water 
boiled. People jumped into the streams and lakes to cool themselves, 
and died. Beaver’s first wife was the first one to die of the heat. 
Beaver put his brothers in a shady place, and covered them thickly 
with brush and grass to keep them cool. All the people died excepting 
Beaver and his brothers. When the weather became cool again, 
Beaver made snowshoes for his brothers, and left them. He went off 
to search for his wives. He found their tracks and followed them. 
He found their old camps, with lynx-meat cooked by suspending it from 
a pole with hook and line before the fire. He did not touch any of the 
meat, and always camped off to the side. At last he came to a camp 
where the wood was still smoking. It was their last camp before 
reaching their parents. Beaver camped to the side of it. That night 
his father-in-law came into his camp and took up his place on the oppo- 
site side of the fire. Both men hung their trousers above the fire to 
dry: Neither of them spoke. In the night the cannibal interchanged 
the trousers, putting his own where Beaver’s had been. Beaver arose 

1 Some say “in the sky;"’ others, ‘to the east.” 

2 See RBAE 31 : 780 (Bellacoola, Chilcotin, Haida, Lillooet, Seshelt, Tlingit, Tsim- 
shian); see also Tsetsa’ut (JAFL 9 : 267). 

% Some people say ‘“‘they ascended to the sky.” 

4 See Bellabella (Boas, Sagen 216, 234; RBAE 31 : 886), Bellacoola (Boas, Sagen 246; 
JE 1:96; JE 10: 87), Kutenai (Boas, BBAE 59: 49,67; VAEU 23: 164), Kwakiutl 
(Boas, Sagen 157), Newettee (Boas, Sagen 173; CU 2 : 127), Shuswap (Sagen 5), Tsetsa’ut 


(Boas, JAFL 9 : 268), Tsimshian (Boas, RBAE 31: 727). A similar tale is also found 
among the Tahltan (‘‘Story of the Sun”). 
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very early in the morning, threw the cannibal’s trousers into the fire, 
and put on his own. When the cannibal discovered that he had no 
trousers, he said it would be very bad for him if the sun got up and he 
were without trousers. Beaver had two pdirs, and the cannibal 
begged Beaver to give him one pair. When the sun was about to get 
up, Beaver took pity on him and gave him a pair, which he at once put 
on. The cannibal then acknowledged that Beaver was more powerful 
than he, and left him, ascending towards the sky.!. Beaver watched 
where he went, and, following, came to where his wives were. He 
took them back, and travelled to where people were. After he had 
met them, they all travelled together. As they journeyed, two Ravens 
began to fly ahead of them. The Ravens drove all the game away, so 
that the people could not get any. It was winter, and they began to 
starve. When people died, the Ravens picked out theireyes. At last 
all the people had died excepting Beaver and his wives. The Ravens 
flew over them, saying, “Yes, you are alive yet, but it will not be for 
long. You will soon be dead too, and then we shall eat your eyes.” 
The Ravens always flew ahead of them wherever they travelled, and 
at night roosted on a tree near by. It was moonlight, and Beaver 
burrowed under the snow until he was past the tree where the Ravens 
were sleeping. Then he ran ahead, and found the country full of 
caribou and other game that the Ravens had been driving ahead. He 
killed many caribou, and returned the way he had come. 

Beaver now pretended to be dead to deceive the Ravens. He told 
his wives to put his hands up near his eyes and cover him with brush. 
The Ravens awoke at daybreak, and, looking down, saw that Beaver 
seemed to be dead. Beaver’s wives left, crying. The Ravens flew 
over their heads, saying, ‘Yes, by and by you will be dead also, and 
we shall pick out your eyes.’”’ They flew back and alighted on the 
brush. Here they disputed as to which eye each would take. Beaver 
suddenly seized their legs, and they begged to be let off. Beaver, 
however, had no mercy on them, and burned them alive in the camp- 
fire, saying, ‘‘What about the people you have killed? Why should 
Ispare you?” Beaver now went out to where he had killed the caribou. 
When he was about to return home, he smeared blood over his snow- 
shoes, so his wives would know that he had killed game.? 


2. ORIGIN OF THE EARTH. 


Once there was no earth. Water was where the earth is now. The 
world was as a great lake. The animals and birds wanted to have an 
earth, and proposed to dive for it. The earth was very deep under the 

1 Some people say ‘‘to the sky,”’ for this cannibal was the Sun and lived there. 

* The narrator said that there was more of this story, but he did not remember it. 
See BBAE 59 : 303 (Arapaho, Beaver, Blackfoot, Chippewayan, Comanche, Gros Ventre, 
Jicarilla Apache, Kutenai, Nez Percé, Pawnee, Thompson; see also Caddo). 
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water. Beaver and Muskrat, and all the animals and birds, dived, 
but none of them reached the bottom. None of them staid under 
water longer than half a day. At last Diver (a bird) went down. 
After six days he came up quite exhausted and speechless. His 
friends examined his toe-nails, and found mud or earth under them. 
From this they formed on top of the water a new earth, which grew 
until it formed the present earth. At first it was merely mud and 
very soft. Later it became firm, and trees and vegetation began to 
grow on it. Now theearth is old and dry. Perhaps it is drying up.! 


3. THE GREAT FLOOD. 


Once there came a great flood which covered the earth. Most of 
the people made rafts, and some escaped in canoes. Great darkness 
came on, and high winds which drove the vessels hither and thither, 
The people became separated. Some were driven far away. When 
the flood subsided, people landed wherever they found the nearest 
land. When the earth became dry, they lived in the places near 
where they had landed. People were now widely scattered over the 
world. They did not know where other people lived, and probably 
thought themselves the only survivors. Long afterwards, when in 
their wanderings they met people from another place, they spoke dif- 
ferent languages, and could not understand one another. This is why 


1 The narrator stated that this was originally a long story. He had forgotten the 
cause ascribed for the Flood, its duration, and many etails that he had heard. Compared 
Algonquin (Charlevoix; see Barbeau, GSCan 80: 295), Arapaho (Dorsey and Kroeber, 
FM 5:1, 3, 4, 6, 20 note), Assiniboin (Lowie, PaAM 4: 101; Potts, JAFL 5: 73), 
Beaver (Goddard, PaAM 10: 256), Blackfoot (Wissler, PaAM 2: 151; John Maclean, 
Canadian Savage Folk, p. 51), Carrier (Morice, TCI 5: 10), Cherokee (Mooney, RBAE 
19 : 239), Chippewayan (Petitot 378; Lowie, PaAM 10: 195), Cree (Russell 206; Skinner, 
PaAM 9: 83; JAFL 29: 346; John Maclean, Canadian Savage Folk, p. 75; Petitot 472; 
Swindlehurst, JAFL 18 : 139; Simms, JAFL 19 : 340), Delaware (Chamberlain, JAFL 4: 
210; Brinton, The Lenape and their Legends, p. 134), (?) Dog-Rib (Petitot 317; Sir John 
Franklin, Narrative of a Second Journey to the Shores of the Polar Sea [London, 1828], 
Pp. 292), Fox (Jones, JAFL 14: 234; 24: 209; PAES 1 : 363), Gros Ventre (PaAM 1 : 60), 
Hare (Petitot 147), Hidatsa (Maximilian Prinz zu Wied, Reise in das Innere Nord- 
Amerika 2: 221), Huron and Wyandot (Barbeau, AA 16: 290; GSCan 80: 39, 48, 50, 
[Brébeuf] 293), Hale, JAFL 1: 180; W. E. Connelley, Wyandot Folk-Lore [Topeka, 
1899], p. 67), Iowa (cited by Boas, JAFL 4:15; Dorsey, JAFL 5: 300), Kathlamet 
(Boas, BBAE 26: 23), Loucheux (Camsell-Barbeau, JAFL 28: 249), Maidu (Dixon, 
BAM 17:39), Menominee (Hoffman, RBAE 14 [pt. 1]: 114; AA [old series] 1890 : 243- 
258; Skinner, PaAM 13: 259), Miwok (Kroeber, UCal .4 : 188, 202), Mohawk (Hewitt, 
RBAE 21 : 286), Newettee (Boas, Sagen 173, CU 2: 223), Ojibwa (Schoolcraft, Hiawatha 
39; Skinner, PaAM 9:175; De Jong, BArchS 5:14; Carson, JAFL 30: 486; Jones, 
PAES 7 [pt. 2]: 151, 271, 405; A. J. Blackbird, History of the Ottawa and Chippewa 
Indians of Michigan [Ypsilanti, 1887], p. 76; Radin, GSCan 48 : 20; J. G. Kohl, Kitschi- 
Gami [Bremen, 1859], 1 : 326, 2: 224); Chamberlain [Missisauga], JAFL 3 : 150; for other 
Ojibwa references see Chamberlain, JAFL 4: 193; Speck [Timagami], GSCan 71 : 36), 
Onondaga (Hewitt, RBAE 21: 180), Sarcee (Simms, JAFL 17:180; E. F. Wilson, 
BAAS 58 [1888] : 244), Salinan (Mason UCal 14: 82, 105), Seneca (Converse, Bulletin 
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there are now many different centres of population, many tribes, and 
many languages. Before the flood, there was but one centre; for all 
the people lived together in one country, and spoke one language." 


4. ORIGIN OF FIRE, AND ORIGIN OF DEATH. 


Long ago the people had no fire. Of all the people, only Bear had 
fire. He had a fire-stone, with which he could make fire at any time. 
He jealously guarded this stone, and always kept it tied to his belt. 
One day he was lying down by the fire in his lodge when a little bird 
came in and approached the fire. Bear said, ‘‘What do you want?” 
and the bird answered, “‘I am nearly frozen, and have come in to 
warm myself.” Bear told it to come and pick his lice. The little 
bird assented, and began to hop all over Bear, picking his lice. While 
doing this, it also picked the string which fastened the fire-stone to 
Bear’s belt. When the string was completely picked asunder, the bird — 
suddenly snatched the stone and flew off with it.2 Now the animals 
had already arranged for the stealing of the fire, and waited in line, 
one behind another.’ Bear chased the bird, and caught up with it 
just as it reached the first animal of the line. As it threw the fire to 
him, he ran with it; and, as Bear in turn overtook him, he passed it on 
to the next; and so on. At last the fire was passed to Fox, who ran 
up a high mountain with it. Bear was so exhausted that he could 
not follow Fox, and turned back. Fox broke up the fire-stone on the 
top of the mountain, and threw the fragments a piece to each tribe. 
Thus the many tribes all over the earth obtained fire; and this is why 
there is fire in the rocks and woods everywhere now. 

Fox then descended to a creek and threw a stick down into the water, 
saying, ‘‘When people die, they shall come back to life again, even as 
this stick rises again to the surface of the water; also old people, when 
they die, shall come back young again.”’ Just then Bear came there, 
and, feeling angry because the people had stolen his fire, he threw a 
N.Y. State Museum 125 : 33), Shoshoni (Lowie, PaAM 2: 19, 247), Yokuts (Kroeber, 
UCal 4 : 204, 209, 218, 229; Powers, CNAE 3 : 383; Potts, JAFL 5 : 73), Yuchi (Gatschet, 
AA [1893], 279, 280; Speck, UPenn 1: 103). The author did not find this incident 
among the Tahltan, although he inquired for it. See also P. J. de Smet, Letters and 
Sketches (Philadelphia, 1843), p. 40, probably Cree; N. Perrot, Memoir on the Manners, 
Customs, and Religion of the Savages of North America (in E. H. Blair, The Indian 
Tribes of the Upper Mississippi Valley, 1 : 35), probably Ottawa. 

Mr. Robert T. Aitken has kindly given me the following additional references: 
Iroquois (David Cusick, Ancient History of the Six Nations, p. 1), Montagnais (?) 
(LeJeune, Jesuit Relations 5 : 155, recapitulation 6 : 157). 

1 Compare Bellacoola (Boas, Sagen 243), Carrier (Morice, TCI 5 : 10), Comox (Boas, 
Sagen 95), Lillooet (Teit, JAFL 25 : 342), Makah (?) (Swan, Indians of Cape Flattery, 57), 
Squamish (Boas, Sagen 57), Thompson (Teit, MAFLS 6 : 20, 44; JE 8 : 333), Tsetsa’ut 
(Boas, JAFL 9 : 262), Tsimshian (Boas, Sagen 278, RBAE 31 : 243), Twana (Eells, Am. 
Antiquarian 1 : 70 [Clallam, Lummi, Puyallup]). 

2 See Tsetsa’ut (Boas, JAFL 9 : 262); RBAE 59: 299, 301; Teit (MAFLS11: 2). 

* See BBAE 509 : 301 (note 3). 
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big rock into the water on top of the stick, so that the stick never came 
up again. Bear then said, ‘Henceforth, when people die, they shall 
be dead always, and shall never come back again.” If Fox’s stick 
had come up again after being hit by the rock, Fox would have won, 
and people would have had their lives renewed each time they died. 
There thus would have been no real death.'' Bear now, having no 
fire, said, “I will make a hole in the earth, so I shall be able to keep 
warm in the winter-time. I shall make my hole right on the trail.” 
Fox said, “If you make your house right on the trail, people will al- 
ways find you. Make it on the mountains.”’ This is why bears now 
make dens in the mountains. 


5. RAVEN, OR BIG-CROW.? 


The Kaska have a story of Raven, who acts as a transformer and 
trickster. The story is not well known to most of them, and may have 
been borrowed, at least in part, from the Tahltan. My informant 
would not attempt the telling of this story, as he said he did not know 
it well enough, and none of the other Kaska who happened to be at 
hand knew it any better. Among the incidents in this story are those 
of Raven defecating and asking his excrements for information,’ and 
of Raven sending his penis across a river, where it enters a girl. Musk- 
rat called out, ‘Cut it with grass!’’ Adsit ‘ thinks this incident may 
have been borrowed from the Cree, who havea story of the culture-hero 
getting Muskrat to swim across a river with his penis, which then 
enters a girl. The latter gets sick, and Muskrat calls out to cut it with 
grass.® 

6. BIG-MAN (DENE TCO).° 


Big-Man was in the world very long ago. He was of huge stature, 
and had no hair on his head. When he stood erect, his head touched 
the sky. Once a long time ago the sky was very close to the earth, 


1 See BBAE 59: 303 (Arapaho, Assiniboin, Blackfoot, Caddo, Cheyenne, Coeur 
d’Aléne, Comanche, Coos, Dieguefio, Dog-Rib, Eskimo, Hare, Klamath, Kutenai, Lillooet, 
Maidu, Miwok, Pawnee, Pomo, Quinault, Sanpoil, Shasta, Shoshoni, Shuswap, Takelma, 
Thompson, Ute, Wintun, Wishosk, Yana; see also Luisefio). Also known to the Tahltan. 
Compare p. 486 of the present number of this Journal. 

2 There exist analogous Tahltan stories of Raven. — J. T. 

* See BBAE 59: 294, note 5 (Chilcotin, Chinook, Flathead, Kathlamet, Lillooet, 
Nez Percé, Okanagon, Shoshoni, Shuswap, Takelma, Thompson). 

4 George Adsit of Telegraph Creek, B.C., has lived for many years among the Cree, 
Kaska, and Tahltan. 

5 See MAFLS 11 : 71, 189; and RBAE 31 : 722 (Arapaho, Alsea, Assiniboin, Blackfoot, 
Gros Ventre, Kalapuya, Menominee, Molala, Nez Percé, Shasta, Shuswap, Thompson, 
Tillamook, Tututine, Wishram). 

6 See BBAE 50 : 289, note 2 (Caribou-Eaters [Etheneldeli], Dog-Rib, Kato, Kutenai). 
Similar tales occur among the Tahltan. 
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and therefore it was always cold weather. At this time there was no 
room for Big-Man. When he travelled, he had to crawl, for the sky 
was very low. After a time he became angry at this inconvenience, 
and began to push the sky up. He kept on pushing it up, until at last 
he was able to stand at full height. The sky was now high, and far 
from the earth, and this made the weather on earth much milder. 
Since then it has been as it is now. Big-Man was a good man, and 
never harmed Indians. Some think he went to the sky-world, or 
somewhere up above, and that the rain is his tears. 


7. THE BROTHERS, BIG-MAN, AND THE GIANTS.! 


Two brothers lived together.2 The younger one hunted all the 
time; while the elder staid in camp, cooked, and kept house. The 
latter began to dislike his younger brother, and would not give him 
anything to eat when he came home.* One day the younger brother 
became very hungry, and killed a porcupine. He made a fire, and 
cooked it on a hook suspended from a pole near the fire. When 
it was about half done, a giant came, and the lad ran up a tree. 
The giant smelled of the porcupine, and threw it away. Finding the 
lad’s snowshoes, he ate out the fillings. Then he began to chop down 
the tree in which the lad was. The lad cried for his elder brother, who 
went there at once. When the giant saw him approaching, he was glad, 
for he saw in hima meal. The elder brother offered to help the giant, 
and took the axe. He said, ‘‘That boy is very bad. He always does 
mean things. I will help you chop the tree, so that we may get him 
and eat him.”” He swung the axe with great vigor; and the giant, 
standing a little too close by, received a cut on the brow from the back 
of the axe. The man said to him, “Stand farther away, I might hit 
youhard.” Hechopped hard and wildly, swinging his axe around. He 
watched his chance, gave the axe a great swing, and, instead of hitting 
the tree, cut off the giant’s head. The brothers opened it, and many 
mosquitoes flew out, which were his brains. This is the reason why 
giants are so foolish and easily fooled, and also the reason that mosquitoes 
are in the world now. Had they not opened the giant’s head and let the 
mosquitoes out, there would be none of these insects now.* The elder 
brother cooked the porcupine, and gave half to his brother. After this, 
they shared equally when eating. Now they travelled on, and always 
camped in new country. 

1 The Tahlitan have an analogous story of ‘ Big-Man and the Boy.” 

? Some informants say that the two brothers left their father and went hunting. They 
were lost, and led a nomadic life. 

* Compare Chilcotin (Farrand, JE 2: 41), Lillooet (Teit, JAFL 25 : 314), Shuswap 
(Teit, JE 2 : 672). —J. T. 

‘ In two Tahltan stories (‘‘The Brothers and the Giant”’ and ‘“‘The Man who fooled 
the Cannibal Giant’’) similar incidents occur. 
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They came to a region where there were no porcupines. They could 
not get anything to eat, and were famished. The elder brother be- 
came very hungry and very weak. At last he could travel no farther, so 
he camped in the snow and made a big fire. He thought he would kill his 
younger brother and eat him. The latter lay on the opposite side of 
the fire, and watched him. When the fire had been burning some time, 
the elder brother heard a sizzling noise on his brother’s side of the 
fire, and went to investigate. He found that they had lighted their 
fire over the frozen carcass of a buffalo that had been killed fighting, 
and the side of the animal was cooking. They cut it up and ate some 
of it, and the elder brother became stronger. The younger brother 
now hunted and killed some fat buffalo, the ribs and inside fat of which 
he carried home and fed to his brother, who ate so much that he nearly 
burst. The younger one said to him, ‘‘Eat some more!’’ but he an- 
swered, “I cannot.’’ The younger one said, “‘Eat more, be sure you 
have your fill. You thought of eating me.” The elder answered, 
“My stomach was empty, that is why I thought that way; now I am 
full.” They became good friends, and went on to a new locality. 
One day, when travelling, they came to a porcupine’s den in the 
rocks. They saw Big-Man approaching, and, never having seen him 
before, they were afraid, and went into the porcupine-hole. Big- 
Man asked them to come out, saying that he would not harm them. 
The elder brother came out, but the younger one was afraid and staid 
in. Big-Man was angry because the younger brother would not trust 
him: so he made the rocks grow together, and thus prevented him from 
getting out.! Big-Man told the elder lad that he wanted him to help 
him get back his wife, whom a giant had stolen. Big-Man had two 
large dogs which he used as pack-animals. They were the grizzly 
and the black bears.2, Now the giant travelled, carrying the lad under 
one arm; and very soon they reached a different country, where every- 
thing was of enormous size. A very large kind of beaver formerly in- 
habiting the world was to be found here. The beavers had hairy tails. 
The giant and the lad reached a large lake in which there were many 
beavers. Big-Man caught them in nets. He ate them, and threw away 
the tails. The lad hid himself, and cooked and ate one of the tails. 
Big-Man asked him what he was eating, and the lad told him. Big- 
Man said, ‘“‘ Put some in my mouth, I want to taste it.” When he had 
tasted the beaver-tails, he said, ‘‘ That is the best food I ever ate,’’ and 
he told the boy to gather all the tails he had thrown away.* Big-Man 
sent the lad out to scout. He said, ‘Look about and see if you can 
1 The rest of the story is similar to the Tahltan story, “‘Big-Man and the Boy.” See 
the same story, Tsetsa’ut (Boas, JAFL 10 : 43). 
2 See RBAE 31: 798 (Chinook, Fraser Delta, Nootka, Thompson); Shuswap (JE 
8 : 636); Thompson (Teit, JE 8 : 365; MAFLS 6 : 34). 
3 Lillooet (Teit, JAFL 25 : 333), Thompson (JE 8 : 255). — J. T. 
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see a big lake with what looks like an island in the middle.”’ Big-Man 
was fond of the lad, and always called him “Grandson.” The lad 
went up on the top of a high hill and looked around. He saw what 
looked like an island in the middle of a lake, and returned to tell Big- 
Man. The latter said, ‘‘ That is the giant fishing.” 

Now they prepared to fight the giant. Big-Man made bow and 
arrows and spear, and the boy made a beaver-toothaxe. He intended 
to take a large beaver-tooth for the axe, but found he could not lift it, 
so he took a young beaver’s tooth. Big-Man told the boy to go near 
the lake and to bark likeadog. Hesaid, ‘‘The giant will become frigh- 
tened and run home. You follow him up, barking, and I will lay in 
wait for him on the trail between the lake and his house.’”’ The fish 
the giant was catching in the lake were all covered with hair. When 
he heard what he thought was a dog barking, he put his pack of fish on 
his back and ran for home. When he came close enough, Big-Man fired 
an arrow at him; but the giant jumped aside, and the arrow missed him. 
Then Big-Man attacked him with the spear, but the giant evaded the 
thrusts. Now they seized each other and wrestled. After a long 
time Big-Man became weak, and called on the boy for help. The 
latter ran up, and, striking the giant with his beaver-tooth club, ham- 
strung him, and he fell down. They then killed him. 

Now they went to the giant’s house. When the giantess saw them, 
she called out, ‘‘Why did you kill my husband?” She threw huge 
rocks at Big-Man, but the latter jumped aside and avoided them. 
The.giantess stood up and put her breasts on Big-Man’s shoulders. 
They were so heavy, he nearly fell down. They wrestled; and the 
boy cut the sinews of her legs as he had her husband’s, and she fell 
down.! They killed her and her babies and all her children. The 
babies were of the size of tall men. Big-Man took back his wife, 
and thanked the boy for his help. 

The boy wanted to return to his own country and see his parents. 
He had been away a long time. He knew his country was far off, and 
he did not know where it was nor how to reach it. Big-Man knew 
his thoughts. He said, “I will give you one of my dogs to ride. When 
you get out of food, kill him and eat him; but be sure to preserve one 
arm-bone, and keep it close to your head when you sleep. It will be 
bare when you fall asleep; but when you awake, it will be clothed with 
meat. Thus you will always have food to eat. I shall also give youa 
walking-stick. When you retire, always stick it up near the head of 
your bed. In the morning you will find the stick pointing a certain 
way, which will be the direction you must follow for that day. Thus 
you will know your road. Some morning when you find that the stick 
has fallen down and is lying flat, and your bone is devoid of meat, you 


1 Kathlamet (Boas, BBAE 26 : 92), Micmac (Rand 196). 
VOL. XXX.—NO. 118.—29. 
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will know you are near your destination, and will reach home that day.” 
Big-Man also told him that he would not see him again, but that he 
would know by signs when he died. He said, ‘When I die or am killed, 
you will see the sky all red: that is my blood. You will also see rain 
fall: that is my tears.” Big-Man gave him his grizzly-bear dog to 
ride. The lad had only gone a little way when the bear began to 
growl and wanted to fight him. He called back to Big-Man, who 
changed the dogs, and gave him the black bear to ride. 

He went on until he came to a country where there was no game, and 
became hungry. Then he killed the bear and ate it, but kept the bone, 
as advised. One morning when he awoke, he saw that the stick had 
fallen down and that there was no meat on the bone. He was glad, 
and he reached his parents that day. Thatis why black bears are much 
better eating than grizzly bears, and also why grizzly bears are mean some- 
times and want to fight people. That is also probably why people say 
that bears were originally dogs. 

Not long afterwards the lad saw the sky all red, and rain fell. He 
then knew that his friend Big-Man was dead. That is why people say 
now that a red sky is blood (or Big-Man’s blood); and when rain falls, it 
is tears (Big-Man’s tears).! 


8. THE GIANTS AND THE BOYS, 


Two boys were stolen by a giant, who gave them to his wife to 
fatten for him. He hunted beaver all the time, and killed plenty; 
but he was very fond of human flesh, and preferred it. He always 
told his wife to cook something nice for him, meaning the boys; but 
she always cooked beaver-meat, as she liked to keep the boys to help 
her fetch water and do other things. At last she thought her husband 
would some time get angry if she did not take his suggestions: so one 
morning early, after her husband had gone hunting, she woke up one 
of the boys and told him to take the buckets and go for water. She 
wanted him to be absent, so that he would not know that she had 
killed his brother. 

As soon as he left, she pulled off his brother’s penis, and then killed 
him. The lad heard his brother’s cries, and knew what had happened. 
He kicked the buckets to pieces, and then went back to the house, 
where he called, “‘Give me the arrows! I see a grouse on the water- 
trail!’’ She gave him the arrows. He broke them to pieces, and then 
ran away. As he did not return, the giantess went to see what was 
keeping him so long. When she saw the buckets and arrows broken, 
she called to her husband, who came back and started with a spear in 
pursuit of the boy. The boy hid in a crevasse of a glacier, where ice 
was piled up. The giant was too large to enter, and he could not 
1 Tsetsa’ut (Boas, JAFL 10 : 46). 
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break the ice: so he poked in the hole with his spear, thinking he 
could thus kill the boy. The boy rolled up his blanket and put it to 
one side. The giant thought this was the boy, and kept stabbing it. 
The boy hit his own nose and made it bleed, and rubbed the blood on 
the spear-point. The giant thought he had killed the boy, so he left 
his spear there and went home. He told his wife, ‘‘ You killed one for 
me yesterday, and I have killed one for you to-day.” She had already 
cooked the boy’s privates and his body, and now the couple ate all 
except the bones. 

The giant told his wife, “‘We will shift camp to where the other boy 
is, and eat him next. When they reached the ice, he told his wife to 
crawl in and bring out the body. She crawled in, and found nothing 
but blood-stains. The giant said, ‘His body is certainly there. 
Where are your eyes?”” His wife then pointed out the broken spear, 
and they knew that the boy had escaped. After feeling around in the 
hole, the giant started in pursuit. 

The boy reached a place at a large lake where there was a large camp 
of people fishing. They made ready all their weapons, and sharpened 
many sticks. When the giant arrived, he asked, “Has my grandson 
come here?’’ and the people answered, ‘Yes, he is here.’’ The giant 
said, “His grandmother weeps for him, and I have come to get him.” 
He asked the boy if he would come back; and the boy answered, “ Yes.” 
The people invited the giant in, asked him to be seated, and gave him 
fish to eat. After eating, the giant asked the boy to louse his head. 
The boy loused his head.. The people stuck the sharpened sticks into 
the ground all round, and the boy tied the ends of the giant’s hair to 
the sticks. While the boy was lousing his head, the giant thought of 
eating the boy, and pierced his leg witha bone. The boy jumped away, 
and the giant reached out to catch him. As he did so, he found that 
his hair was tied to pegs all round, and that he could not arise.1_ The 
people then attacked and killed him. 

The giant had told his wife to follow him. The people made a new 
camp on the way she was to come, and prepared to receive her. They 
cooked the fat from the stomach of her husband, and had it ready for 
her. When she arrived, she was carrying a bundle, and pretended 
that it was a baby. She herself cried, imitating a baby. Then 
she would say, ‘‘The baby is not crying: I am doing this to fool the 
Indians.” She asked where her husband was, and the people told 
her he was at the camp beyond, but would soon be back. She an- 
swered, ‘‘My husband is not in the habit of going to other camps.” 
The people had already told her the camp she was now in was made 
by her husband especially for her. They assured her that her husband 
would be back soon, and said to her, “Sit down, and we will give you 

1 Chinook (Boas, BBAE 20 : 18). 
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something good to éat.’’ She sat down on the pretended baby. The 
people asked to see her baby; but she said, “It cries when anybody 
looks at it.” The people gave her her husband’s fat to eat. She said 
it had a bad taste, and they told her it was perhaps a little old. She 
began to eat again. Some of the people went behind her, and tied 
the ends of her hair to the neighboring willow-bushes while the others 
spoke to her and entertained her. When all was ready, they began 
to laugh at her, and said to her, ‘‘ That was your husband’s fat you ate.” 
She got angry and opened the sack she carried, in which were stones 
for throwing at the people. The people attacked and killed her. 
When they opened the bundle to look at the baby, they found only 
the bones of the boy she and her husband had eaten. 


9. BLADDER-HEAD BOY; OR, THE MONSTER THAT ATE PEOPLE. 


A man with his wife and baby were travelling all the time, and net- 
ting beaver on the lakes and streams. They came to a big lake, which 
they crossed, and camped on the other side. One day the woman was 
dragging to camp a skin toboggan with beaver-meat, carrying her 
baby on her back. She noticed some large animal approaching, and, 
being afraid to turn around, looked back between her legs. She saw 
that the animal was an a.fix’,! and became very much afraid. She 
scattered all the meat in the snow and ran to camp. Her husband 
would not believe that she had seen this animal, and told her she was 
simply excusing herself for having given the meat to her sweetheart. 
She pulled up her clothes, and said, ‘‘ You can see I have been with no 
man.” He laughed, and went off to set his beaver-nets. On his re- 
turn, he went to bed, and was soon sound asleep and snoring. The 
woman cut a trail to escape through the willow-brush near camp. 
She then lay down on the opposite side of the fire from her husband, 
with her moccasins on and her baby in her arms, ready torun. During 
the night she heard the animal coming, and poked her husband with a 
stick to awaken him; but he slept on. She then ran away, and the 
animal came into camp and ate her husband. Afterwards the animal 
followed the woman’s tracks, making sounds like a person crying. 

The woman reached a place on the lake where many people were 
camped, and warned them. The people made many holes close to- 

1 A very large kind of animal which roamed the country a long time ago. It corre- 
sponded somewhat to white men’s pictures of elephants. It was of huge size, in build like 
an elephant, had tusks, and was hairy. These animals were seen not so very long ago, 
it is said, generally singly; but none have been seen now for several generations. Indians 
come across their bones occasionally. The narrator said that he and some others, a 
few years ago, came on a shoulder-blade which they at first thought was a peculiarly 
shaped rock, sticking out of the ground. This was on the top of a mountain near the 
Hyland River. The shoulder-blade was as wide as a table (about three feet), and was 
covered with about seven inches of moss. 
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gether in the ice of the lake, so that the animal, in approaching, would 
break through and drown. When it came to this place, the ice broke 
with its weight; but the animal walked along the bottom of the lake, 
broke the ice ahead of him, and came out to where the people were. 
The woman with the baby ran away. The other people were so scared 
that they could not run. They fell down quite helpless, and some of 
them were as if asleep. 

In the camp was a boy who was ill treated by everybody. Even 
the old women stepped over him, and treated him as if he were a dog. 
He looked as though he had no hair, because he wore a moose-bladder 
over his head. Only his grandmother knew that he was like a shaman. 
He had magic trousers and magic arrows. Now, his grandmother 
nudged him, and said, ‘‘See what is coming!”’ He said to her, ‘Get 
my trousers and arrows.”’ He donned his trousers and seized his bow 
and arrows. He jumped, and shook his head. The bladder burst, 
and his hair fell down over him. He shot an arrow right through the 
animal. Then he jumped to the other side and shot an arrow back 
through it again. Thus he shot until he killed the animal. The 
people were very thankful, and gave him two girls to be his wives, but 
he accepted only one of them. They made him their chief. This is 
why since then people have had chiefs. The woman who ran away came 
back again. 

10. THE KASKA MAN WHO MADE WHALES.! 


A Kaska man was married to a Tlingit woman, and lived near the 
ocean. His sister lived in the same village, and was married to the 
brother of his wife. Beyond, out in the ocean, was an island of ice 
just like a glacier, and no one had ever been able to climb it. The 
people were hunting seals near there in a large canoe. They said, 
“The Kaska are good climbers; they are an inland people. We 
should like to see our son-in-law try to climb up on the island.” The 
Kaska man said he would try. He put on his snowshoes and snow- 
shoe-spurs, took his walking-stick with spiked end, and landed. He 
did not have much difficulty in climbing the ice, and soon reached the 
top. The Tlingit were jealous, and shouted loudly; then they turned 
the canoe and paddled away. A boy on board, who was his brother- 
in-law, was sorry, and paddled the opposite way to the other paddlers, 
for he did not want to desert him. 

The Kaska man felt very sad when he saw that he was deserted, and 
finally lay down on the ice and fell asleep. It seemed as if he dreamed, 

1 See RBAE 31 : 818 (Haida, Rivers Inlet, Tlingit, Tsimshian). Also known to the 
Tahitan. 

For the incident of the invisible arrow see RBAE 31 : 820 (Bellabella, Bellacoola, 


Comox, Coos, Haida, Kwakiutl, Lower Fraser River, Nass, Newettee, Nootka, Tlingit, 
Tsimshian). 
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but it was reality. Some one spoke to him, and asked him to come 
down underneath. He went down into a house which was the Seal 
people’s house, and saw many people there. They asked him how he 
had come to be asleep overhead, and he told them. One of the Seal 
men was sick. He had been speared by a Tlingit, and the harpoon- 
head was in his flesh. The shamans of the Seal people did not know 
what was the matter with him nor how to relieve him. They had tried 
all kinds of treatment. -Some of them proposed that they ask the 
stranger to try andcure him. The Kaska man knew at once what was 
the matter. He blew on the wound, and then pulled out the harpoon- 
head without any difficulty. All the people were glad. They asked 
the Kaska if he wanted to go home, and he said, “Yes,” They put 
him in a distended seal-bladder, the neck of which they tied securely, 
and then set him afloat in the sea. They told him he must think only 
of his home. If he thought of anything else, he would immediately 
return. When he hit the sand and heard the noise of the waves on the 
shore, he would know he was at home, and might then open the bladder 
and get out. When he had reached half way to his destination, he 
thought of the place he had left, and immediately went back. The 
people warned him again, and sent him forward. Several times this 
happened. At last he managed to concentrate his thoughts long 
enough on his home, which he now reached very quickly. He sent 
back the bladder to the Seal people as soon as he got out of it. He 
told his wife of his experiences, and asked her not to tell any one. 

Now he went in the bush near the seashore and carved a number of 
pieces of wood in the shape of whales, and threw them into the water 
end first. All of them were too light, and bounced up too quickly. 
He tried all kinds of wood. At last he made them of a hard heavy 
wood. When he threw them into the water, they went down a long 
way, and rose to the surface afar off. He transformed them into whales 
and sent them to catch seals. When they accomplished this, he called 
them back. He said to them, ‘‘ Now, you must go to meet the large 
canoe with the seal-hunters, overturn it, and smash it; but you must 
spare the boy, and leave hima piece of canoe to float on.’”” The Whales 
did as directed, and all the seal-hunters were drowned excepting the 
boy.! He called the Whales back, and said to them, ‘“ Now you shall 
be real whales, and go in the ocean as you will. You shall overturn 
canoes sometimes, and shall also eat seals. You shall be the largest 
and strongest animals of the ocean.” This is why the Tlingit say t 
was a Kaska man who created the whales. 

1 For the making of the artificial whale see RBAE 31 : 822 (Haida, Nass, Tlingit, 
Tsimshian); and the making of artificial animals or of swift canoes (Comox, Haida, 
Lkufigen, Nass, Newettee, Nisqually, Quinault, Tlingit, Tsimshian; also Thompson [Teit, 
JE 8 : 272)). 
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II. WAR WITH THE SWAN PEOPLE. 


Once a man had a wife who had many brothers. He hunted caribou 
all the time, and his wife staid in camp and prepared the meat and 
skins. One day when carrying caribou back-fat, and while on his 
way home from hunting, he heard cries from down below, near his 
camp. He hurried there, and found that a strange man had taken his 
wife. She had held on to the willows, but he had dragged her along 
and put her in his canoe. He was just pushing off when the husband 
arrived at the water-edge. The husband told the man to let him see 
his wife; but the man would not do this, and kept her down in the 
bottom of the canoe. The husband asked the stranger many ques- 
tions; and the latter answered freely, for he thought there was no pos- 
sibility of his ever being followed. He learned that the stranger was a 
Swan man. He belonged to the Swan people, who often stole women 
from the Indians. They lived in a high cold country a long distance 
off. Between their country and the Indian country the sky intervened; 
but at intervals it would rise for a short time, and then fall again on the 
water. At these times people could pass through from one country 
to the other. The man stated that there was snow in his country 
already, and that the winter had set in. The husband asked him how 
he did on the way going home. He answered, “I anchor my canoe 
with a stone every night, and go on in the morning.’”” The husband 
then asked him to give him something that would satisfy him for the 
loss of his wife, and he gave him an arrow. Then the stranger de- 
parted, never expecting that people could possibly follow him. 

The husband now gathered all his own friends, his wife’s brothers 
and all her friends, to make up a large war-party. They made many 
canoes, many snowshoes, many moccasins, and many arrows and 
spears. They started on the track of the Swan man over the lake. 
At night they lashed all their canoes together and anchored them. 
After many days they arrived at a place where there seemed to be a 
hole in the sky. The sky was rising and falling at short intervals at 
this place. They watched a chance when the sky rose above the 
water, and rushed through. The sky came down and hit the last man. 
They thought this bad luck: so they gave this man a canoe, and sent 
him back. 

It was summer in their own country, but on the other side of the 
sky it was already winter. At last they saw smoke on the shore, and 
came to an old camp. The people had lately left this camp, excepting 
two old women ? and a girl. They had gone off on their early winter 

1 The narrator said he thought the scene of this story was somewhere near the ocean 
ora very big lake. The last part of the story is called ‘‘The Child Story,” but he did not 
remember the details of it. 

? Some informants say that the women were very old and blind, and therefore not 
able to travel with the people. 
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hunt in the interior. The war-party hid near thecamp. One old woman 
said to the other, “Put a stick on the fire.” She got up and pulled a 
log along to put it on the fire. One of the war-party, concealed in the 
bushes near the fire, took hold of the opposite end of the stick. He 
pushed it and pulled it, causing the old woman (who held on) to go 
backwards and forwards. The other woman laughed, saying, “Why 
does she go back and forth in that way?” The woman holding the 
log made a sign to her to keep quiet, and not to laugh. Then she 
whispered, ‘‘ Maybe there is some one here. You know there was a 
woman stolen by our people lately.” 

The war-party now cached their canoes, put on their snowshoes, and 
followed the people’s tracks. They intended to kill the old women on 
their return. The Swan people were still travelling every day, the 
men hunting, and the women dragging the toboggans and making the 
camps. The captive woman had not slept with her new husband yet. 
She always lingered behind, dragging her toboggan; and when she cut 
brush for the camp, she always did so back on the trail. An old woman 
also followed behind, being unable to drag her toboggan as fast as the 
others. 

The husband who had lost his wife was chief of the war-party. 
After a number of days they caught up with the Swan people, and the 
chief went ahead to reconnoitre. He saw his wife cutting brush, and 
he stopped. She came back along the trail, and saw him. She was 
glad, and about to rush towards him; but he said to her, “‘ Don’t come 
near me, only speak! We are famished. Can you get food for us?” 
The old woman was not far away, and she had much meat in her 
toboggan. The captive woman went to her, and told her how her axe 
had broken, and that she wanted some sinew to tie the stone to the 
handle again. The old woman said, ‘‘Go to my toboggan and take 
out some sinew.”’ She went there, and took out meat and replaced 
it with brush. She then hauled the meat back to the war-party. 
Again she hauled back brush to camp, and told the old woman her axe 
had broken again. The old woman told her to take some more sinew, 
and she took meat and carried it to the war-party. The chief (her 
former husband) said to her, ‘‘To-night put fresh meat on the men’s 
snowshoes and on their arrow-points (and spear-points?), so that it 
will freeze on, and they cannot use them. In the morning a strong 
wind will blow, and then we shall come. Keep your husband ' awake 
by playing and fooling with him until he is tired. He will then sleep 
soundly.” 

Her new husband was chief of the Swan people. When nearly day- 
break, the woman built a fire, and one man started out to hunt. Then 
a strong cold north wind began to blow, and nothing could be seen 
1 Some people say “two husbands.” 
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outside the camp except the driving snow. The war-party crept up 
in the storm, and the woman ran out and joined them. They attacked 
and killed all the people. The only one who escaped was the man 
who had gone hunting. 

When they returned to the camp near where they had cached their 
canoes, they found that the two old women and the girl had changed 
into mice. They set out on their return journey on the lake, and 
came to the place where sky and water met. They found that the 
sky had frozen to the water, and that they were barred by what seemed 
a wall ofice. All the shamans and the animals tried to make a passage 
through, but without result. The Lynx jumped at the ice wall, trying 
to make a hole with his nose, and drove it back into his face. This is 
why he has now such a short blunt nose. At last Weasel made a hole 
and passed through; the next animal, a little bigger, enlarged the hole 
and went through; and thus they enlarged the hole, a bigger animal 
passing through each time. At last the moose went through, and 
then they took the canoes through.! The party then travelled back 
the way they had come, and reached home in safety. 

Now the Mice women in Swan land travelled into the interior to 
find their people. The girl with the old women was sister to the man 
who had gone hunting and thus escaped death. They found his tracks 
and followed him; but he always kept ahead of them, and camped 
alone. They could not overtake him. The old women had a dog that 
could speak like a person. This dog always went forward to the 
hunter’s camp, and brought back meat for the women and the girl. 
Thus they continued journeying until they reached a large camp of 
Swan people who were their friends. The hunter would not camp 
with them, however, because his sister (the Mouse girl) was pregnant, 
and he was ashamed. He had never had connection with her, so he 
was much ashamed when people said he was the father of his sister’s 
child. He became so much ashamed that he committed suicide. 
(Here follows the child story, which I did not record.) 


I2. THE DESERTED WOMAN.? 


A man and his wife were travelling with other people. The woman 
had a heavy load, and was following behind. She came to a hill where 
the people had slid down with their toboggans on the snow. Here 
she found a ball of fat which must have been lost from one of the 
toboggans. When she reached camp, she showed the fat to her hus- 
band. He became angry, and accused her of having a sweetheart, 
which she denied. He said, ‘‘ Your sweetheart must have paid you in 

1 See Tsetsa’ut (Boas, JAFL 9 : 261). 


2 See Thompson (Teit, JE 8 : 237). The Tahitan have an analogous story of ‘ The 
Deserted Woman.” 
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fat.” (This is why some married people are now suspicious of each 
other, and accuse each other of infidelity without sufficient reason.) In 
the morning the husband burned his wife’s clothes and tools, the people 
extinguished the fires, and all of them deserted the place, leaving the 
woman to die of cold and starvation. Only her sister-in-law had pity 
on her, and told her she had left a little fire for her in one place. 

As soon as the people were out of sight, the woman blew on the 
embers left by her sister-in-law, and made a small fire. Numbers of 
rabbits began to come to the deserted camp. She found some scraps 
of sinew at a place where the men had been making arrows. She 
made a snare with these, and caught a rabbit. She took the sinews of 
its legs and made another snare. Thus she continued catching and 
living on rabbits. She made needles and awls of their bones, thread 
of their sinews, and clothing and blankets of their skins. She took 
great care not to let the fire go out, as she had no axe or any tools for 
making fire. She collected whatever fire-wood she could find. She 
had no snowshoes, and could not go very far, for the snow was deep in 
that place. 

At last March came, and spring was near. There was a hard, thick 
crust on the snow. One day she tapped on her knee, and said, “I wish 
some of you people would come this way!’’ She said this almost with- 
out thinking, as ifin fun. Soon afterwards a moose ran past the camp, 
and a man on snowshoes in pursuit on the crust. Seeing the moose 
had passed near the camp, the man asked the woman how long since 
it has passed or how far ahead it was. She pointed out to him the 
branches of a tree still moving which it had touched in passing, and 
made a sign that it had just gone out of sight. The man went on, 
after telling her that his brother was following and would camp there 
that night. The brother came along, following the tracks, and, seeing 
the camp, left his blankets there with the woman. The first brother 
killed the moose, and that night both brothers returned to the woman’s 
camp heavily laden with moose-meat. They cooked meat and gave 
some of it to the woman. During the course of the evening they 
asked the woman why she was alone, and why she wore only rabbit- 
skin clothing, and she told them all. They said, ‘‘When we return to 
our camp, we shall tell our mother.’”” They told their mother, who 
said, ‘‘I am almost blind now, and I am very glad you have found this 
woman. She will be a wife for you, and will sew your clothes.” They 
took the woman to wife, and she made for them fancy clothes of moose 
and caribou skin, embroidered richly with quill-work, and feather 
head-dresses. (This is why men are now jealous of a good wife, who 
looks after them well and makes fancy clothes for them.) She also made 
good clothes for herself. (This is why men now like a woman who 
dresses neatly and well.) 
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The woman staid with her husbands and mother-in-law in one place. 
After a time her former husband arrived, and, finding tracks, he fol- 
lowed them to the camp. He was surprised to find his former wife 
there, finely dressed, well provided with meat, and having two hus- 
bands. He offered to buy her back with a stone axe and arrows. The 
woman took the axe and threw it into deep water, and threw the arrows 
into the fire. She said to him, ‘Don’t you remember how you left me 
to starve? I shall never go with you now!”’ He departed crying. 
(This is why, when a good woman separates from a bad man, she becomes 
better off, and never returns to him.) 


13. THE SISTERS WHO MARRIED STARS.! 


Once two sisters made camp together, and before retiring looked up 
at the stars. They saw two particularly brilliant stars, — a red and 
a white one. One sister said to the other, ‘‘I shall take that red one 
for my husband, and you may take the whiteone.” That night, when 
asleep, they went up to the stars, and awoke next morning in the sky, 
each with a man by her side. The sister who had chosen the red star 
was covered with a red blanket belonging to the man with whom she 
slept, and the man of the other sister had a white blanket. The women 
lived with these men in the sky-world, as they knew no way of getting 
back. Their husbands hunted every day, and killed plenty of game. 
Thus they had an abundance of food. 

The women decided to try and get back to earth. They cut up 
skins and made a very long rope. When their husbands were away 
hunting, they worked at digging a hole in a hidden place in the timber. 
At last they dug through, and could see the earth beneath. They tied 
a stone to the end of the rope and let it down, but the rope was too 
short. By adding rope to rope they at last found that the stone 
reached the earth. They made many pairs of gloves to wear while 
sliding down the rope, to prevent friction on the hands and to guard 
against the rope getting worn out. One day when their husbands 
were away, the younger girl slid down and reached the earth, and the 
elder followed her. 

When the men returned from hunting, they searched for the women, 
and, finding the hole and rope, they threw the latter down. The 
sisters found they had alighted on the top of a large tree near a main 
trail where people were constantly passing. They saw the Moose, 
Wolf, and many others pass. As each one passed, he called, “My 
brother-in-law is coming behind!’’ At last the Wolverene came in 
sight, carrying his snare on his back. (This is why the wolverene now has 

1 See BBAE 59: 309 (Arikara, Assiniboin, Blackfoot, Caddo, Chilcotin, Dakota, 


Gros Ventre, Kutenai, Micmac, Otoe, Pawnee, Quinault, Sanpoil, Shuswap, Songish, 
Thompson, Tsetsa’ut, Wichita; see also Arapaho, Crow). Known to the Tahltan. 
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the peculiar marks on his back ikea snare.) When he arrived under the 
tree, the women whistled, and he looked up. When he saw the 
women there, he was glad, and climbed the tree. When he reached 
them, he wanted to have connection with them; but they said, ‘“‘Take 
us down first!”” He carried one of them down, and then wished to 
have connection with her; but she said, “‘ Bring my sister down first.” 
He ascended and brought down the other woman. Then he wanted 
to have connection with both; but they told him, “ You must provide 
us with food first, for we are hungry.’’ Wolverene went off and stole 
dried meat from somebody’s cache. When they had eaten, he de- 
manded again to have connection with them. They told him, “Our 
father advised us never to have a man unless he was able first to provide 
fat caribou-meat. You cannot expect to have a woman until it is cer- 
tain you are able to kill fat caribou.”’ He went off hunting, and the 
sisters fled. They ran until they came to the canyon of a river, which 
they were unable to pass. They sat down, and before long they saw 
Wolverene coming. He was carrying a heavy pack of fat caribou- 
meat. As soon as he arrived, he wanted to have connection with the 
women, without even waiting to take his pack off. The sisters knew 
what he would do when he reached them, and had arranged that one 
of them would pretend to let him have connection, and the other one 
would then kick him over the cliff. One woman lay down near the 
edge of the cliff, and he went to have connection with her. She told 
him the right way to do was first close his eyes and fold his arms. The 
other sister then kicked him over the cliff into the river below. The 
women then ran along the canyon to a narrow place, where a large man 
(who was a kind of snipe) aided people in crossing. There was very 
bad water (rapids) in the river at this place. They called on the man 
to help them cross; and he stretched his long legs across, and they 
walked over on them. They said to him, ‘We will pay you porcupine- 
quill garters if you will let Wolverene drop into the river. When he 
comes, just stretch one leg across, and turn it when he is half way 
over.”’ He agreed, and they gave him the garters. Wolverene came 
along, carrying his pack. He said to the man, ‘‘Where did you get 
my garters? I will kill you if you do not help me to cross at once.” 
The bird man stretched one leg across for him to walk on. When he 
was half way over, he turned his leg, and Wolverene fell into the river 
and was drowned.! 

The sisters went back to their parents, and lived with them. They 
told their parents, “When we travel, you must go ahead and make 
bridges for us over every creek, and even over every swampy place 
and wet spot.”” Their father always did this. At last one time, feeling 
tired, he neglected to bridge one little spot. The sisters never came 

1 Crane bridge. See Waterman (JAFL 27 : 43); Blackfoot (Uhlenbeck, VKAWA 13: 
130); Sahaptin (MAFLS 11 : 177). 
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to camp, and their mother went back to look for them. She found 
that they had turned into beavers, and had already built a house. 
After this they were beavers. 


14. THE MAN WHO COHABITED WITH HIS SISTER.! 


A man lived in one place with his two wives, who were sisters. 
The elder had four children, and the younger none. In another place 
not far away lived his sister, who was married to a brother of his 
wives. The man always killed plenty of marmots, and the family 
were well provided for. After a time he brought home no marmots, 
and the family began to be hungry. He had become enamoured of his 
sister, who was a young girl, and he visited her constantly. He killed 
his sister’s husband (brother to his wives), cut his body open, and def- 
ecated inside. He brought all the meat to his sister, and none to his 
family, for he wished them to starve to death. He claimed that he 
had bad luck and could get no game. Sometimes he was away as long 
as five nights, and returned without anything. The women managed 
to live by snaring ground-squirrels. They noticed that their husband 
was always fat and contented-looking, and he never slept with them. 
They became suspicious, and one day the elder wife followed him. 
When he was out of sight, she ran; and when in sight, she lay and 
watched. She took advantage of the nature of the ground, and fol- 
lowed him until she saw him enter his sister’s camp. She hid and 
watched until she saw him leave the camp for the purpose of visiting 
his marmot-traps. He was dressed in new clothes, while, when he 
came home to them, he always wore old ragged clothes. When he 
was out of sight, she approached the camp, and, in passing by the 
place where they got water, she saw the defiled body of her brother 
lying there. She entered the camp, and saw much meat there. 
She said to her sister-in-law, ‘‘Oh, you are well off! Your husband 
must be a good hunter, for you have plenty of meat on hand. Our 
husband cannot get anything, and we are starving.’ Her sister-in- 
law then cooked some liver for her, although there was an abundance 
of good meat in the camp. After eating, she said to her sister-in-law, 
“I think you have many lice in your head. I will louse you before 
Igo.” The girl accepted the service, and laid her head in the woman’s 
lap. After lousing her a little while, the woman took the two bone 
scratchers which were suspended by a string around the girl’s neck, 
and with one in each hand ran them into the girl’s ears and killed her. 
She pounded up some dried meat, and filled the girl’s mouth and nos- 
trils with it. Then, taking a pack of the best meat and fat, she went 
home, and fed her children with fat. When the man returned to his 
sister’s camp, he found her dead, and was very sorry. He took his 


1 Also known to the Tahltan. 
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pack of marmots to his own camp, where he said to his wives, “I have 
had good luck this time, and have brought you some meat; but you 
must make a camp for me some distance away, as I want to be alone. 
If I sleep with you, my bad luck may return.” His real reason was, 
that he might be alone, and thus be able to cry without being noticed, 
The women made a camp for him a little ways off, arranged every- 
thing nicely, and put a block of wood under his pillow. That evening 
they fed the children with some roots. One of them cried for fat; and 
the women, fearing their husband had heard it, said, “It is roots the 
child means. How could he know about fat? He has never been 
used to eating it.” Their husband went over to his camp, and they 
could hear him crying. After a while he fell asleep, and they could 
hear him snoring. The two women then went over and clubbed 
him to death on the head. Before he died he cried, ‘‘ You have killed 
my sister, and now you kill me!”” (This is why men sometimes take a 
fancy to their sisters, and even cohabit with them. Had not this man in 
mythological times become enamoured of his sister, men would not do 
so now.) 

The elder sister now proposed that they should go to where their 
late husband’s brother lived, and tell him what had happened. He 
was unmarried and lived alone. The younger sister was afraid, saying 
that he would kill them; but at last she agreed to go. They gathered 
all their meat together, and took all the marmots from the traps, and 
made a cache of all. Then they burned the body of their husband 
and departed. When they drew near their brother-in-law’s camp, 
the elder sister said, “‘I am not afraid. I don’t care if he kills me. I 
shall go and see him.”’ She went into the camp, carrying her baby on 
her back, and told the man of the killing of his brother and sister, 
giving him full details. He said to her, “You have done right. My 
brother did evil, and acted like a dog.”” The woman told him that 
her sister was afraid, and remained some distance away with the chil- 
dren. He said, “Tell her to come in. She need not be afraid. Ido 
not blame you for what you have done.” She went into camp with 
the children, and the two sisters became the wives of their brother-in- 
law. 

I5. STORY OF THE WATER-MAN.? 


Some people who lived near a lake were troubled by a water-man 
who lived in the middle of the lake. He fooled and ate people. In 
the centre of the lake could be seen numerous very long strings, like 
weeds, on the surface of the water. This was his hair. On the edge 
of the lake was a thing growing, in substance like a stick, and in shape 
like a man’s penis. This was his penis. The people had tried many 


1 See Eskimo (Nelson, RBAE 18 : 467); Russell (JAFL 13 : 15); Jetté (JAI 38 : 341). 
2 Tsetsa’ut (Boas, JAFL 10: 48). 
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times to break it, but could not accomplish it. They practised bathing 
in cold water to make themselves strong, so that they might break 
it, but without avail. Among the people who were making medicine 
that they might attain power to break it was an orphan boy who lived 
with his uncle, who had two wives. His uncle and the younger wife 
treated him badly. Each succeeding night the boy tried to break the 
penis, and at last one night he accomplished the feat. He put it to- 
gether again, and said nothing. Next morning his uncle, accompanied 
by many men, went to try again, and it broke easily.! All were glad, 
and went back to camp rejoicing. They composed a song on the occa- 
sion. They thought they could now conquer the water-man. 

Next morning they went in a large canoe to kill the water-man. 
The boy’s uncle stood in the prow of the canoe to do the killing. 
When they embarked, he had told the boy to go home, as he would 
be of no use; but the boy went, nevertheless, and sat in the stern of the 
canoe. His uncle seized the water-man by the hair, and was about to 
strike at him, when the latter moved his head; and he fell out of the 
canoe, and was at once killed by the water-man. The boy then arose, 
and, running forward to the bow of the canoe, seized the water-man’s 
hair and killed him. He struck off his head as easily as cutting fat. 
The people then returned, singing a song of victory and a death-chant 
together. The boy’s uncle’s wives heard the singing, and began to 
paint themselves, as they thought their husband was the victor. The 
elder was doubtful as she heard the two kinds of songs; but the younger 
one kept on painting herself, although the paint constantly scratched 
her face. The boy had made it do this. 

When all the people learned of the boy’s victory, they made him 
chief, and he became renowned throughout the country. He took 
his uncle’s elder wife to be his wife, but would have nothing to do with 
the younger one.” 

16. THE DECEITFUL WIFE. 


A woman had two husbands ? who were brothers, and their mother 
lived with them. She and her mother-in-law shifted camp while her 
husbands went hunting. When about to make camp, she noticed 
that she had forgotten her needle-case in the last camp, and she went 
back for it. On her return she fell in with a war-party of many men, 
who intended to attack her people. They had connection with her 
until she became quite exhausted. They told her not to tell the people, 
gave her a lot of ptarmigan, and let her go. She carried the birds to 
camp and gave them to her mother-in-law. The latter asked her 

1 See Tlingit (Swanton, BBAE 39: 145, 289). 

2 A Tahitan story, ‘‘The Deserted Orphan and the Goat Chief,’’ is similar to the end 
of this story. 

* Notice the common reference to women with two husbands in Kaska. It appears 
also in Tahltan myths. This does not occur in any Salish stories that I have collected. 
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how she came by them, and she told her that she had killed them with 
stones. The old woman examined them, and saw that they had been 
killed with arrows. She said to her daughter-in-law, ‘‘Get some water 
for your husbands; they will be coming home soon.” When she had 
returned with the water, she immediately lay down and slept, for she 
was very tired. Just when the men were coming, the old woman 
spilled the water, then woke up her daughter-in-law and sent her for 
more water. She noticed that she was very lame. While she was 
gone, the woman showed the birds to her sons, who at once knew there 
was something wrong. They had brought home some fat caribou- 
meat. They told their mother they would have a last big feed to- 
gether, and that when the meal was finished she must go out and try to 
escape. They cooked and ate a hearty meal. When the repast was 
over, the old woman took the pails, pretending that she was going for 
water. She left the camp, and ran off into the woods. The men built 
up a huge fire so as to intensify the darkness surrounding it. They 
then attacked and killed their wife, because she had deceived them. 
The war-party heard her cries and rushed intothecamp. The brothers 
ran out in the darkness and escaped. This 1s why since then women have 
been deceitful and hide their actions and wrong doings. 


17. THE OWL-WOMAN.! 


A woman lived with her daughter, who had two husbands who were 
brothers. She was visited by two men who, she thought, were her 
sons-in-law. She made up her mind to get rid of her daughter and 
have her sons-in-law for herself. She told her daughter to climb up a 
tree where the owl lived, and get some owl-feathers for her. Her 
daughter refused, saying that she was afraid she might turn into an 
owl; but her mother persuaded her that there was no danger. When 
half way up the tree, the girl’s clothes dropped off, and feathers 
began to grow on her, and she became an owl. The old woman 
dressed in her daughter’s clothes, fixed up her face and hair to make 
herself look young, and then sat down in a new camp she had made to 
await the coming of her sons-in-law. After they came home, she re- 
marked as she was eating, “I am young yet, see how sharp my teeth 
are!’’ and again, as she got up, ‘I am young yet, see how quickly I can 
get up! Iam like a young woman.” The men noticed that she got 
up slowly like an old person; and this, with the remarks she had made, 
caused them to be suspicious. They pulled back her head and her 
hair, and recognized her as their mother-in-law.2 Thinking she had 
killed their wife, they killed her, and then went to their old camp. 
On the way they passed the tree where their wife was, and saw her. 


1 A similar story is found among the Tahltan. * See RBAE 31 : 605 (No. 64), 861. 
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They begged of her to come back to them; but she answered, “No, 
you have killed my mother, so I shall remain an owl.” 


18. THE DOG-MAN AND DOG-CHILDREN.! 


A family consisting of parents and daughter lived together. They 
had an old dog who always lay at the entrance of the lodge. When- 
ever the girl went outside, she had to step over the dog. One day they 
moved camp, and as usual put a pack on the dog. When they reached 
the camping-place, the dog was missing. The parents sent the girl 
back to look for him. She met a good-looking man accompanied by 
a dog carrying a pack. He asked her where she was going, and she 
told him she was looking for their dog, who had gone astray with his 
pack. He answered, “This must be your missing dog. I found him, 
and am bringing him along.” The girl, becoming fascinated with the 
man, ran off with him, and camped in a different place. The man 
hunted, and always obtained plenty of game. He told his wife, 
“When you throw away bones, never throw them far.” The woman 
noticed that when her husband hunted, she always heard barking 
where he was. She asked him about this, and he answered that he 
knew nothing of the barking. She also noticed that the bones she 
threw out were always eaten up or gone in the morning. 

One night she pretended to sleep, and watched. Her husband arose, 
and soon afterwards she heard something eating the bones outside. 
She looked, and saw that it was an old dog. She now knew that her 
husband was a dog or dog-man, and, taking a club, she struck the old 
dog on the head and killed him. She then went back to her parents and 
told them she had been living with a man, and that she was pregnant. 
Her mother, thinking she would have a nice baby, prepared for it by 
making a fine marten-skin robe, and a nice bed for the baby to be born 
in. The girl gave birth to seven pups; and her mother became so 
angry and disgusted, that she snatched away the robe, took away all 
the food and everything in the lodge, and left the place. Her father 
and all the people also deserted her. 

1 The narrator said that he thought this story may have come from the Tahltan to the 
Kaska some time ago, as both tribes have the story localized in the Tahltan country. 
See RBAE 31 : 785 (Bellacoola, Chilcotin, Comox, Kwakiutl, Nootka, Quinault); Carrier 
(Morice, TCI 5 : 28); Cheyenne (Kroeber, JAFL 13 : 182); Chinook (Boas, BBAE 20: 
17); Dog-Rib (Petitot 311; Franklin, Second Voyage, p. 308); Eskimo (Rink, Tales and 
Traditions of the Eskimo, 471; Boas, RBAE 6:630; Murdoch, American Naturalist, 
1886 : 594; Boas, JAFL 7: 207; Holm, Meddelelser om Grinland 39: 270); Fraser 
Delta (Boas, Sagen 25; MAFLS 11 : 130); Hare (Petitot 314); Kathlamet (Boas, BBAE 
26: 155); Lillooet (JAFL 25 : 316); Squamish (Hill-Tout, BAAS 1900 : 536); Thompson 
(Teit, MAFLS 6 : 62, JE 8 : 354, MAFLS 11 : 30); Tlingit (Krause, Die Tlinkit Indianer, 
Pp. 269); Tsetsa’ut (JAFL 10:37); also Coos (Frachtenberg, CU 1: 167). Known to 
the Tahltan. ’ 
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The girl lived by picking berries. When their mother was away 
gathering food, the pups turned into children and played together, 
There were six boys and a girl, and the girl always watched while the 
others played. The mother noticed, when she came home, that the 
brush on the floor of the lodge was disturbed and turned over, as if 
children had been playing; and she thought it strange that dogs should 
do this. She picked up some rags and made them roughly to resemble 
clothes, which she stuck up within view of the lodge one day when she 
was out. The girl watched this, thinking it was her mother. The 
latter crept around behind, seized the dog-skins the children had dis- 
carded, and threw them into the fire. The girl, however, managed to 
get on part of her skin, and thus remained half dog. Later the mother 
managed to get the rest of her skin, and she then became like her 
brothers. 

The dogs were now really children, and they grew up fast. The 
young men hunted, and always brought back plenty of game. They 
had the power of scenting game, as dogs do, and therefore were very 
successful in hunting. 

Now, the mother was suspicious that one of her sons slept with his 
sister, and she determined to find out which one it was. She smeared 
pitch all round where her daughter slept, and next morning she noticed 
the side of her youngest son marked with pitch. She was sorry about 
this, and began to travel with her family. When about to cross the 
Stikine River in the Tahltan country, she said to the girl, ‘‘ Look at 
your brothers bathing in the river down below!’’ As soon as she looked, 
all were changed to stone, including the mother. Some were ashore 
at the time, and some were in the river. All of them are now rocks to 
be seen at this place.! 


19. STORY OF LYNX-MAN.? 


Once a long time ago a man was hunting in the mountains with his 
wife. At that time there was no game in the low parts of the country. 
People lived on, sheep, marmots, and ground-squirrels, all of which 
abounded in the mountains. The man wanted to procure some eagle- 
feathers: so, taking a rope with him, and accompanied by his wife, he 
went to a cliff where there was an eagle’s nest. He tied the rope around 
his waist, and got his wife to lower him down. Just when he had 
reached the ledge where the nest was, Lynx-Man appeared at the brink 
of the cliff, and ordered the woman to let gotheend of the rope. Being 
afraid, she did as directed. Lynx-Man then took her away to a place 
in the bottom-lands where the brush was very thick and there were 
many Jack pines. Here he set many snares, and always caught plenty 


1 Tsetsa’ut (Boas, JAFL 9 : 257). 2 A similar story occurs among the Tahltan. 
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of rabbits. He cooked and offered the woman rabbits, but she would 
not eat. On the way to this place the woman had carried some grouse 
that Lynx-Man had caught, and, as she went along through the 
brush, she plucked the birds and dropped the feathers along the way 
as a sign. 

When the Mother-Eagle came back to the nest, she found the man 
there. She said, ‘What are you doing here?’’ and he answered, “I 
came here to get some eagle-feathers. My wife let me down, and I 
had barely reached the ledge when for some reason the rope fell down. 
Now I have no means of getting up or down.” Eagle said, ‘“ Why, 
Lynx has stolen your wife; that is why the rope fell down. Get on my 
back, and I will take you down and show you where to find your wife.” 
The man did not answer, as he was afraid, and Eagle knew it. She 
said, “There is no danger. I am able to carry you. Put that big 
stone on my back, and I will show you.”” The man did as directed, 
and the Eagle flew away with the stone on her back, and threw it off 
on the opposite mountain. Returning, the man got on her back, and 
she flew down with him.! Eagle then said, “Watch my flight. I will 
fly to where your wife is. When I circle four times, you will know she 
is directly below where I am.”’ Eagle flew off, and the man watched. 
After flying some distance, Eagle circled twice, and then went on. 
After a time she circled four times, and then returned. On arriving 
back, Eagle asked the man if he had noticed where she went, and he 
answered, “‘Yes.’’ Eagle then told him there was a large Caribou 
below where she had circled twice, and his wife’s camp was underneath 
where she had circled four times. Eagle plucked a number of feathers 
from her body and gave to the man, saying, “I will now leave you. 
My children are hungry, and I must go and feed them.” 

The man went to where the Eagle had circled twice, and found a 
caribou there, which he killed. He then went on, and came to Lynx’s 
camp, where he found his wife alone. She was glad to see him, and 
said to him, ‘‘When Lynx comes, you must say you are my brother, 
and address him as brother-in-law.’’ Towards evening Lynx came to 
camp, carrying a load of rabbits. When he saw the man, he drew his 
bow and was about to shoot at him. The woman cried out, “This 
is my brother come to visit me. Don’t shoot at him!” Lynx said, 
“Oh, my brother-in-law indeed!” and came into camp. He cooked 
many rabbits for his supposed brother-in-law. That night, when 
Lynx-Man was asleep, the man and woman killed him. Then they 
shifted camp to where the carcass of the caribou was. 


1 See Sanpoil (Gould, MAFLS 11 : 108), Thompson (Teit, JE 8 : 371). 
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20. THE FOG-MAN.! 


A man and his wife were out hunting. They had two daughters 
who staidincamp. There was little to eat; and the girls, being hungry, 
ate about half of the back-fat that remained in the camp. Their 
mother was angry when she returned and found that they had eaten 
so much fat. She said to them, “Go up in the mountains and Marry 
Fog-Man. He is a good hunter, and always has plenty of fat.” The 
girls ran away from home, and, going up in the mountains, came to the 
place where the Fog people draw water. They met a woman there 
who was the mother of Fog-Man. The girls told her their story, and 
she said she would tell her son. 

Fog-Man had two wives, Porcupine and Beaver. They were bad 
women. They ate people, and they were always angry and cross. 
As soon as Fog-Man learned of the girls from his mother, without say- 
ing anything, he arose and hit Porcupine with his axe, and drove her 
from the house. He said, “Go up to the timber-line among the balsam 
and become a porcupine. People will eat you.” Then he hit Beaver 
with a stick, and drove her, too, from the house. He said, “Go down 
to the river and become a beaver. People will eat you also.’’ He 
brought the girls in, and now had two good wives. He hunted and 
put up a great quantity of meat of caribou, sheep, etc., and fat ground- 
hog. He made a very big cache of meat in the mountains. Then he 
went to visit his parents-in-law, taking his wives with him, and plenty 
of meat. He staid a long time with his wives’ people; and while he 
remained there, the people always had plenty to eat, for Fog-Man was 
a good hunter. His chief food was sheep’s horns, which he called fat, 
and cut just like back-fat. 

Each of his wives bore him a son. One day some of the people 
quarrelled with him, and he left them. On his way home he put a 
mountain on the top of his meat-cache, so that the people could not 
get at it. They could find no game, and were starving. They went 
to the cache to get meat, but were unable to remove the mountain 
which covered it. The woman (viz., mother-in-law) sent Fog-Man’s 
sons to look for their father. She said to them, “‘When you see your 
father’s tracks and follow them, paint the soles of your feet with red 
paint, and never look back.’’ They did as directed, and found their 
father. Many Fog people were living there. When they went in, 
they gave the lads sheep’s horns to eat. 

When Fog-Man heard that the people were starving, he was sorry. 
He went to the cache and took the mountain off the top. The people 
now had plenty to eat. Fog-Man’s mother-in-law ate so much fat, 
that she became too full, and, when reaching over to take some more, 


1 The Tahltan have a similar story (‘‘Ca’kina"’). See Tlingit (Swanton, BBAE 39: 
222, 280). 
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she broke in two.! After this, people used caches and put up meat in 
caches. Fog-Man taught them. This is why the Indians now cache 
their meat and make caches. 


21. RABBIT-MAN (GA’.TCOEZE’). 


Rabbit-Man was very clever. He wasa shaman and next in power 
to Beaver. He had two brothers and a sister. The latter was married 
to Bear-Man, and the two brothers lived with them. Rabbit lived 
alone in another place. 

Bear became angry because his young brothers-in-law were lazy, 
and he made up his mind to starve them. He made them always 
camp behind himself and his wife, in a different place, and gave them 
raw liver. Rabbit-Man knew that his brothers were badly treated, 
and went to see them. He saw that his brothers had no fire and no 
good food to eat. After making a big fire for them, he asked where 
Bear-Man was camped. They said, ‘‘On ahead,” and indicated the 
spot. Rabbit went to Bear’s camp, and found only his sister (Bear’s 
wife) there. He saw much fat meat there. Without saying a word, 
he helped himself to the meat, and went back and fed his brothers. 

When Bear came home, he missed the meat, but said nothing. As 
he changed his moccasins, he thought of Rabbit. He knew that he 
had come, and he knew that he was a very clever man. Soon after- 
wards Rabbit appeared, and asked Bear if he had seen any moose or 
buffalo when hunting, and Bear replied that he had seen three. Rab- 
bit proposed that they should go after them at once; but Bear said 
that he was too tired, and could not go until morning. At last Rabbit 
persuaded him to go that night. They chased the moose (or buffalo) 
and killed two. One ran off, and Rabbit went after it. He ran it 
down, killed it, and cached the meat in the snow. 

On returning to Bear, he told him that he had failed to catch the 
runaway. Bear prepared to pack the two animals they had killed by 
tying them together, while Rabbit was to go ahead and break a trail 
for him to follow. Bear said, ‘‘My load is very heavy; break a good 
trail for me, and pick good easy ground.”” Rabbit made a trail through 
bad places and straight up steep places. At last he went up a very 
steep place, and Bear became angry. He said to himself, “I will fix 
him when I get to camp!”” When Bear reached the top of the de- 
clivity with his heavy load, his head was bent down, and he was out of 
breath. Rabbit hit him on the head with a club and killed him. He 
rolled over backwards with his heavy pack. Rabbit then returned to 
camp, and told his sister, ‘‘Your husband wants you to meet him. 
He is tired.” She answered, ‘‘ No, my husband never yet asked me to 


1 Tsimshian (Boas, RBAE 31 : 825). 
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meet him.” Rabbit persisted in the truth of his statement, and at 
last she went. He killed her at the same spot where he had killed her 
husband. 

Rabbit now returned to his brothers, and took them to the place 
where he had cached the meat. There they camped, and cooked and 
ate much. Now, Bear-Man had many friends, and they came to take 
revenge. Rabbit gave each of his brothers a feather. He told them, 
if they were attacked, never to move or to say anything, but just to 
watch hiseyes. He said, “While I sit, you sit; and when, I get up, you 
get up.’”’ The Bear people came and attacked the camp. Rabbit got 
up; his brothers did the same, and all changed into feathers.' They 
blew away on the wind, and came down a long ways off, where they 
changed back to their natural forms and camped. Rabbit hunted and 
killed many moose, so they had plenty toeat. He said to his brothers, 
“‘Live here until I return. I am going to kill our enemies.” 

Rabbit arrived at the camp of an old Bear-Man, who was sharpening 
sticks.2. He said to him, ‘‘Why are you making these sharp sticks?” 
and Bear answered, ‘“‘To kill Rabbit-Man.” (Bear did not recognize 
Rabbit, for he had changed his appearance.) Rabbit asked old Bear- 
Man how he used the sticks, and the latter showed him. Rabbit took 
up the stick, and, pointing it at Bear’s head, said, “Oh, this way!” 
and then pierced him with it, killing him. 

Rabbit went on to a camp of many people near a lake.* Changing 
himself into a young rabbit, he sat down near the hole in the ice where 
the people got water. Some women carrying water saw him and 
caught him. They took him to camp and showed him to the other 
people, who thought it strange that there should be a young rabbit in 
the middle of winter. They all examined him, passing him from hand 
to hand. Wolverene was the last one to examine him. After looking 
at him very closely, he said, ‘ Perhaps this is Rabbit-Man,” and threw 
him into the fire. Rabbit jumped out of the fire, and ran away as if 
lame. The people followed him, trying to catch him. He ran out in 
the middle of the lake, chased by the people. He made a gale of wind 
come and blow all the snow off the ice, which became so smooth and 
slippery that the people could not stand up. He then took a stick 
and killed one after another. 

Wolverene had not followed him. He thought himself smart, and 
sat in the camp smiling to himself. Rabbit entered, and, striking him 
across the arms and legs, broke them. He put his body on a spit and 
set it up before the fire to bake. He then gathered all the children 
together, chinked up the brush lodge, and set fire to it. When all were 

1 See Chilcotin (Farrand, JE 2:24, 25), Thompson (Teit, MAFLS 6: 74, 75; JE 
8 : 265).— J. T. 

2 See Lillooet (Teit, JAFL 25 : 295), Thompson (JE 8 : 226, 227). — J. T. 

3 Also known to the Tahltan (‘‘Raven and Qexts&a’za’’). — J. T. 
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burned up, he went home. This is how wars started among the Indians. 
At one time war was unknown. Rabbit introduced war, and the 
Indians imitated -him. Since then there has been war among tribes 
and families. Had Rabbit not introduced war, people would know 
nothing of war now. 

22. WOLVERENE.! 

Wolverene had two wives and several children. His wives’ mother, 
and two brothers of his wives who were yet boys, lived with them. 
He always caught many beavers, and gave plenty of meat to his mother- 
in-law and brothers-in-law as well as to his own family. He was very 
quick at setting beaver-nets, for he used his penis as an ice-chisel. 
The boys tried to find out how he managed to set the nets so quickly, 
but he always managed to conceal himself when making holes in the 
ice. One day, however, they happened to see him, and made remarks 
about the shape of his ice-chisel. One of his own sons told him of 
these remarks. He became angry, and said he would starve them. 
After that he fed his own wives and children, as usual, but gave nothing 
to his mother-in-law and brothers-in-law. He allowed them a fire, 
however, but he gave orders to his wives not to give them any food. 

When Wolverene’s daughter saw that her grandmother was starving, 
she went to her mother, saying she was very hungry, and asked her for 
some beaver-meat. Pretending to eat the meat, she passed it down 
her dress, and carried it.to her grandmother and the boys. The latter 
now began to hunt, for they were very hungry. One day they 
chased a moose by the place where Wolverene was working beaver on 
the ice. They asked him if the moose was far ahead; and he answered, 
“Just a little ways.’”’ The lads chased the moose a very long way 
before they caught up with it and killed it. They brought back 
some meat and fat to theircamp. That night they broke some bones 
to extract the marrow, and Wolverene heard them. He called out, 
“Oh, you have some meat! You are eating marrow-bones.” The 
old woman was angry, and answered back, ‘‘No, you are mistaken. 
We are breaking old bones. Where should we get meat? We are 
starving.” 

That night, when Wolverene was asleep, the old woman and boys 
shifted camp to where the moose was. Next morning Wolverene 
noticed that there was no fire at their camp, and sent one of his sons 
over to find out the reason. He came back and told his father that 
there were no people there. Wolverene knew now that the lads had 
killed the moose. He made up his mind to follow them, and told his 
wives to go ahead. He would stay behind and finish catching 
beavers, and then overtake them. He killed a number of beavers, and, 
taking one of them on his back, he set out. Before long he passed his 
wife, who was pregnant, and therefore walking very slowly. 

1 Also known to the Tahltan (‘‘Wolverene and the Brothers’’). 
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When he reached the people’s camp, he said, “I have brought you 
some good meat;”’ and he gave the beaver to his mother-in-law. He 
had defecated inside the beaver. The old woman threw it away, 
saying, “‘We do not eat your dirt.”” Wolverene said, “How nice the 
moose-fat smells!’” The people said, ‘We will feed you fat; sit down 
and close your eyes.” He was not particular now about concealing 
his privates, but sat down before the fire and lifted up his apron (or 
shirt?), exposing himself to view. When he shut his eyes, the people 
poured hot grease on his privates. He began to scratch at the burnt 
place; and while he was doing this, they clubbed and killed him, 
They then went out and met the wife who had the children and was 
pregnant, killed her, and cut open her belly. They also killed all the 
children excepting the youngest, who managed to escape and climbed a 
tree. Here he became a wolverene, and said, “‘Henceforth I shall 
break into people’s caches, and steal out of their marten-traps.” 


23. WOLVERENE AND HIS WIVES.! 


Wolverene married the eldest of many sisters, and took her to his 
house. He hunted all the time, and always had plenty of meat and 
fat. He had a hole in the ground under his house, into which he put 
his wife. He kept her there, and fed her just fat meat and fat. He 
never gave her any water to drink. When she was very fat, he killed 
her and ate her (or cached her meat). He then went crying to his 
mother-in-law’s house, saying that his wife was dead. He cried so 
much, that they took pity on him, and he got the next oldest sister for 
a wife. He did the same with her. Thus he married and killed all 
the sisters excepting the youngest two. 

At last the youngest sister of age was given to him. She thought 
something was wrong, and was on her guard. He treated her the 
same way. When she had been some time in the hole, she asked him 
why he had never slept with her; and he answered, “I don’t want to 
spoil my food.’’ She then told him to give her something to kill mice 
with, for they were annoying her terribly. He gave her a long, sharp 
piece of antler. While he was absent hunting, she dug a tunnel with 
the tool, until she got out to the bank of the creek. She was too fat 
to walk, so she rolled to the creek and drank. She then rolled onto a 
log, and floated downstream to the place where her mother drew water. 
Her sister, a little girl, came for water, and saw her. She went back 
and told her mother, who said, “Don’t say that you saw your sister! 
She is dead.’”” However, she went and brought her daughter up to the 
camp. She fed her nothing but water, so that she might get thin. 

Wolverene thought she had died, and shortly afterwards appeared, 


1 See Eskimo (Boas, RBAE 6 : 633; Rink, Tales and Traditions of the Eskimo, 106; 
Holm, Meddelelser om Grénland 39 : 235), Shuswap (Teit, JE 2 : 702). 
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‘crying, and saying that his wife had died. The woman’s mother hid 
her. Wolverene smelled her, and sniffed, saying, “Ah! What do I 
smell? It smells like an old cache.’’ Then he thought his wife 
might have escaped somehow, and went back to see if she was still in 
the hole or cache. He was wont to leave his victims in the hole for a 
time after they were dead. His brothers-in-law followed close behind 
him. When he went into the hole to see if his wife was there, they hid 
close to the edge. When he stuck his head up to come out, they hit 
him and killed him. 


24. WOLVERENE AND WOLF. 


Wolverene and Wolf were brothers-in-law and lived together. 
Wolf had no wife, while Wolverene had a large family. They hunted 
in company, Wolf traversing the high mountains, and Wolverene 
following the timber-line below him. Game was very scarce. By 
and by the deep snow prohibited their hunting on the high grounds, 
and they had to hunt lower down in the woods, where game was still 
less abundant. One day they came on a cache of dried meat made by 
some people (Indians) in a bad precipitous place near a waterfall, and 
beyond their reach. Wolverene was very anxious to get at the cache, 
and thought by jumping against it he might knock it down. Wolf 
would not attempt it, and declared that if Wolverene jumped, he 
would not reach the cache, and would simply fall down on the steep, 
smooth ice below, and perhaps kill himself. Wolf declared he was 
going home, and, just as he was leaving, Wolverene made the jump. 
He fell short of the cache, landed on the steep ice, and was precipitated 
to the bottom, breaking his arms and legs. Wolf lifted him up; 
but he could not get him out of there, nor set his broken limbs. 
Soon afterwards some people came along to get meat from the cache, 
and found Wolverene lying there with his arms and legs broken. 
They knew he had been trying to steal, so they clubbed and killed 
him. As he was dying, he said to the people, “No matter if you kill 
me, I shall steal from your caches just the same. There are many 
of us.”” This is why the wolverene is now such a thief, and breaks into 
people’s caches and steals their meat. Wolf returned to camp, and reared 
Wolverene’s family. 


25. STORY OF THE BABY STOLEN BY WOLVERENE. 


A man and his wife were travelling towards where the people lived. 
The woman was taken in travail, and, as was the custom of the people, 
she had to go in retirement during and for some time after her con- 
finement. When they camped for the night, the husband made a 
camp for himself, and another for his wife some distance away. 
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One night a giant came to the woman’s camp, threw a noose 
around her neck as she was sitting at the fire, choked her, and dragged 
her body away in the snow. The baby, which remained alone, began 
tocry. The husband called out to his wife, ‘‘Why does the baby cry so 
much?” Receiving no response, he went over to see. When he arrived, 
the baby was quiet, and he found Marten suckling the baby with 
his tongue. He asked him what he was doing; and he said, “I am 
suckling the baby with my tongue, for his mother is dead.” The 
husband took his bow and arrows and followed the giant’s track in the 
dark, and after a time came to where the giant had lighted a big fire 
and was about to eat. He saw him sucking the milk out of the 
woman’s breasts, and then he put them on sticks before the fire to cook. 
The man crawled up close to the giant, and fired an arrow into his 
body. The giant immediately put his hand up to the place, and said, 
“My! Aspark has burned me!” He said to the fire, ‘Why did you 
do that?’”’ Again the man shot him, and he did the same. Then he 
said, “It is strange, I feel sleepy.” He lay down, saying, “I will sleep 
a little while before eating the breasts.’’ He was dying, and did not 
know it. 

When the man returned, he found Marten caring for the baby, 
and suckling him, as before. The man gave his breasts to the baby, 
and milk came. After that, in the day-time Marten suckled the baby 
with his tongue, and at night the father gave him his breasts. At last 
they reached the people, and the man gave his baby to the women to 
rear. He hunted, and every five days returned to see his baby, and 
was glad to see that he was doing well. 

One day, when he was away hunting, Wolverene came to the camp 
and told the people the father had sent him to get the baby and take 
it to him. The people thought this strange, but gave him the baby. 
After five days the father came back, and asked to see the baby. The 
people said, “‘Why, don’t you know, Wolverene came here some days 
ago, saying that you had sent him for the baby, and we gave it to him.” 
The man stated that he had not sent Wolverene, and at once started 
in pursuit of him. At Wolverene’s first camp he found baby-moss, 
his son being still a baby; at the second camp, small snowshoes, show- 
ing that the baby was now a boy and walking; at the third camp he 
found larger snowshoes, and saw that the boy had been using small 
arrows; at the fourth camp the snowshoes and arrows were larger; and 
at the fifth camp the tracks showed that the boy was now a man. 
Next day he found where the boy and Wolverene had separated, and 
he followed the tracks of the former. 

The Wolverene always counted the lad’s arrows when he returned 
home at night. When the man came to his son, the latter thought 
him very strange, for he did not remember having seen people. His 
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father told him, “You are my son.”’ He showed him his breasts, 
saying, “I suckled you. Wolverene stole you, and I have followed you 
a long way.” The lad at last believed him. His father said, “Tell 
Wolverene, when you see him to-night, to follow the sun on the morrow, 
and camp where the sun goes down, and there you will join him to- 
morrow night. Also tell him that you shot an arrow up in a tree, and 
you are going back after it.” 

That night Wolverene counted the birds the lad had shot, and his 
arrows, and found one of the latter missing. Wolverene agreed to 
the boy’s proposal. In the morning he travelled towards the setting 
son, while the lad returned. That night the lad did not come to camp, 
and next morning Wolverene started to look for him. He came to 
the lad up in the top of a tree, pretending to look for his arrow, and 
his father standing at the bottom. Wolverene asked the latter who 
he was, and what he was doing there; but when the man answered and 
talked with him, Wolverene told him to shut up or he would kill him. 
The father had already arranged with his son how they would act. 
Wolverene told the boy to come down out of the tree; but he answered, 
“Father, I can’t descend, my moccasins are frozen to the tree.” 
Wolverene said, “Very well, don’t try to come down, you may fall. 
I will climb up and carry you down.’’ When Wolverene got beside 
him, he turned around to get in position to carry him down, and the 
lad struck him on the head, knocking him off the tree. His father at 
the bottom of the tree then killed Wolverene, who was already stunned 
by the fall. 


SPENCES BRIDGE, B.C. 
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SOME CHITIMACHA MYTHS AND BELIEFS.! 


BY JOHN R. SWANTON. 


























WHEN Louisiana was settled by the French, the Chitimacha Indians 
were found living between the Mississippi River and Bayou Teche. 
There were several bands occupying different parts of this area, but 
the last to maintain a separate existence was that in the Indian Bend 
of Bayou Teche, where is now the village of Charenton. About a 
dozen families of mixed-bloods are still to be found there. One 
industry, the making of cane baskets, is kept up; and for this the 
tribe is justly famous, their work being vastly superior to that of any 
other Southern Indians. Unfortunately but four individuals have a 
speaking knowledge of the old tongue; and, still more unfortunately, 
only a very few texts may be obtained from these, the greater part of 
the features of the language being accessible only by a painful system 
of cross-questioning, which must be in large measure blind. During a 
recent visit to these Indians, and while securing additional linguistic 
information in this way, I obtained fragments of a few myths. These 
are of interest, owing to the very paucity of Chitimacha material, and 
also because most of them are different from the stories I have obtained 
from other Southern tribes. The European connection of some, if 
not all, of them, is apparent; but I shall not attempt any classification. 
The only other Chitimacha myths with which I am acquainted are 
those recorded by me and printed in Bulletin 43 of the publications 
of the Bureau of American Ethnology, and some fragments secured 
through Martin Duralde and published in the same place. My new 
fragments are as follows: — 
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BUZZARD AND WOLF. 


Buzzard once went to Wolf and persuaded him to kill a cow, so 
that both could have something to eat. Wolf did so, and he drank 
the animal’s blood on the spot; but he does not like raw meat, so he 
left his share to soften. While he was gone, however, Buzzard, who 
eats flesh in any condition, devoured not only his own portion, but 
Wolf’s as well; and when Wolf came back, there was nothing left. 


MAN, BEAR, AND TIGER-CAT.? 


An old Indian used to spend all of his time hunting, and there was a 
Bear that also spent all of his time rambling about in the woods. 

1 Published by permission of the Smithsonian Institution. 

2 It is claimed that the tiger-cat is bigger than the panther. See Bolte und Polfvka, 
Anmerkungen zu den Kinder- und Hausmarchen der Briider Grimm, 2 : 96. 
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One time the Indian shot a Tiger-Cat. Then the Tiger-Cat went to 
the Bear, and said, “You do not know how an Indian can knock 
you over.”’ — “T should like to see the creature that can knock me 
over,” said Bear. “He can do it, all right,” said Tiger-Cat. Then 
Bear said he would like very much to meet this being, and Tiger- 
Cat agreed to guide him to the Indian. They travelled on, and by 
and by came to where a child was playing. Bear wanted to run upon 
it; but Tiger-Cat laughed at him, and said, “Do you think that is a 
man? We have not found a man yet.” So they went on, and 
presently they came to a youth bringing in fire-wood. Bear wanted 
to run upon him also; but Tiger-Cat said, “That is not a man, either.” 
At last, however, they came in sight of the old Indian. Then Tiger- 
Cat said, ‘‘While you run in upon him, I will hide here; and if you 
run away, don’t pass near me.’’ Bear assured him he would not, 
and then he rushed at the Indian. The Indian was too quick for 
him, however, and shot him; whereupon he turned about, and ran 
off as fast as he could go, in his haste passing right by the place where 
Tiger-Cat was concealed. Then the Indian caught sight of Tiger- 
Cat, and shot him too, so that both of the animals rushed off through 
the woods with the utmost speed. Said Tiger-Cat, “Didn’t I tell 
you not to run near my hiding-place?”’ 


THE LABORS OF RABBIT. 


One time Rabbit went to God and asked him for more power; but 
God said, “You have power enough already,’’ and to prove it he set 
Rabbit various tasks. One of these was to bring him the canine 
teeth of Alligator. So Rabbit hunted about until he found Alligator. 
Alligator was awake, however, and told Rabbit that he would devour 
him. Rabbit said that he could not do it, and they disputed for some 
time. By and by, however, Rabbit went away; and when he came 
upon Alligator next time, Alligator was fast asleep. Then Rabbit 
took a cord and tied Alligator’s great canine teeth firmly to a tree. 
That done, he set the grass on fire all about. Alligator began to feel 
the heat, woke up suddenly, and gave such a jerk that he pulled his 
teeth out, which Rabbit took back to God. 

For a second task God sent Rabbit to bring one-of the tusks of 
Elephant. So Rabbit went to a place near Elephant’s home and 
began cutting hay. Elephant came along, and asked what he was 
doing; and Rabbit said, “I am cutting hay, and, if you will take it 
home, I will go shares with you.”” Elephant thought tls was a good 
bargain, so he agreed and let Rabbit pile the hay upon his back. 
Then Rabbit tied a rope to one of Elephant’s tusks, in order, as he 
said, to lead him, and they started along. Presently a rain came up; 
and Rabbit said, “Let us go in under that live-oak tree yonder, so 

1 Compare Harris, Nights with Uncle Remus, No. XXVI. 
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that we can keep dry!” When they got there, he tied the rope with 
which he was leading Elephant securely to a limb. Then, unnoticed 
by Elephant, he set fire to the hay which the latter was carrying. 
Of a sudden Elephant began to feel the burning: he sprang quickly 
to one side to get out from under the hay, and his tusk was broken off, 
“Give this to me,” said Rabbit. “Why, what do you want of it? 
Still, as it isn’t of any more use to me, you may have it.”” So Rabbit 
seized it and went back to God. 

Again, God sent Rabbit to bring Rattlesnake to him. Rabbit took 
a stick and hunted about until he found Rattlesnake lying asleep, 
and he laid the stick down beside him. Forthwith Rattlesnake woke 
up, and said, ‘Why do you do that?” — “I want to see how long you 
are,’ answered Rabbit, and he began to measure him. Presently 
Rabbit said, “Let me tie you to the stick.” Rattlesnake refused at 
first; but Rabbit said, “I must tie you in order to get your measure, 
because you are so crooked.” Finally Rattlesnake let him have his 
way; and Rabbit tied him firmly to the stick, and carried him back 
to God. 

After Rabbit had performed the last of his tasks, of which there 
were many more than my informant could remember, God said, “ You 
see that you are clever enough, and do not need any more power.” 


THE ORIGIN OF DEATH.! 


Anciently there was no death in the world; but finally a man fell 
sick, and the people sent Rabbit to God to inquire whether he would 
die. God said, “No, he will not die, he will get well.”” Rabbit 
started back with this answer; but in his haste he stumbled and fell 
on his face, and in doing so split his nose in the manner in which it is 
seen to this day. And unfortunately this caused him to forget the 
message he had received, so he retraced his steps and asked the 
question over again. This time, however, God was angry at being 
disturbed a second time, and he said, “Tell them he will have to die.” 
Since then there has been death on earth. 


THE PUNISHMENT OF RABBIT. 


Rabbit fooled the people so much, that finally they wanted to kill 
him. So he said to them, “All right, then, since I have to stay some- 
where, I will go to live with God.’”” When God saw him, however, 
he said, ‘“‘Go back! your place is in the brush and weeds.”” But when 
Rabbit got back to the place where men were living, he told them that 
God had said their place was to be in the brush and weeds. The 
Indians, therefore, all went in among the brush and weeds; and that 
is how they came to have their homes there. Finally, however, God 


1 Leonhard Schultze, Aus Namaland und Kalahari, p. 448; W. H. I. Bleek, Reynard 
the Fox in South Africa, p. 69; O. Dahnhardt, Natursagen 3: 22. 
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heard of the new deception Rabbit had practised; and he punished 
him by depriving him of speech and sending him also into the brush 
and weeds, where he had told him his place was to be. 


COMMENTS. 


The last of the three tasks recorded in the story of “The Labors of 
Rabbit’ I have taken down before, as have other students; and the 
motive for these tasks, proof of Rabbit’s all-sufficient cleverness, recurs 
frequently. This is, however, so far as I can remember, the first 
time in which several tasks have been mentioned; i.e., it is the first 
time that the “labors of Hercules” idea has been found grafted on 
this story. All Louisiana Indians have much to say of Elephant, 
who is inconsistently represented as a man-eater. It is probable that 
the name has been associated with a monster which played a great 
part in true Indian stories, but the two have been almost inextricably 
confounded. The bear mentioned in stories is said not to be the com- 
mon black bear, but a brown bear found more often toward Texas. 

A more truly Indian story of the origin of death was given by the 
same informant, and is incorporated into Bulletin 43 (see p. 358). 


ADDITIONAL NOTES. 


A few additional notes regarding Chitimacha beliefs and medical 
practices may be given. 

The Chitimacha thought that if in youth a man killed a lizard, 
when he grew up he would get lost in the woods. Anciently one of 
the professional doctors or shamans called Hékx-atxké’n, and his 
entire family, turned into bears, and for this reason a doctor could 
not eat bear-meat without becoming sick. 

It was believed that if one took a sharp splinter obtained from a 
cypress that had been struck by lightning, and with it drew blood 
by cutting about a decayed tooth which was causing trouble, the 
tooth would come out of itself in pieces. All of the old doctors kept 
such splinters, but not in their houses, lest lightning be drawn to 
them. Sometimes they used them in bleeding a person. If such a 
splinter were in a person’s body, it would not heal; and I suppose that 
they were made use of in witchcraft, but of this Iam not sure. It is 
to be noted that the Natchez had somewhat similar ideas regarding 
trees that had been struck by lightning. There was also a vine 
called “‘toothache medicine’ or ‘toothache grass” (i tékxnic po) 
which was used for an ulcerated tooth. It has a white flower, and, 
when taken into the mouth, burns like pepper. Kimiakun dtxki’n 
was the name of a plant used to heal sores. The bark was mashed 
up and laid upon the sore. The leaves of two distinct kinds of sumac 
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were smoked, one commonly, mixed with tobacco, the other by those 
practising witchcraft. The former was called kaci’ or bacukté; the 
latter, kiteka’aik cuc. The bark of this last is rougher than that 
of the other. 

There are a few plants, besides, for which I have only the native 
names and the uses. Such were the nd’xte po (‘‘striking medicine or 
plant’’), used when one had been struck by lightning; wa’p'‘tin po 
(“knife medicine’), used to cure knife-wounds; tuski’n katsi’ po, 
used when one ran a nail into his foot; ka’ng po (“eye medicine”); 
mo’xmoxman, a bitter herb, like quinine in taste, and good for fevers, 
such as malaria; pd’xké’7ik, used as an emetic; cump, formerly em- 
ployed in yellow-fever. Still another medicine was called tcd’takopu’, 
which seems to contain the word ¢cé’ta (“crawfish’’). It has a red 
flower, and a root like that of an onion. Plants that will counteract 
the poison of snakes are said to be identified by following a king snake 
after it has had an encounter with a venomous serpent. It is claimed 
that it will go to a particular plant after having been stung by a copper- 
head, another after having been stung by a water-moccasin, and so 
for the other poisonous serpents, including the several varieties of 
rattlesnake. My informant claimed that both ash and cane were 
poisonous to a rattlesnake, and that if cane were run through any 
part of a rattlesnake’s body, it seemed to paralyze the whole. 

BUREAU OF AMERICAN ETHNOLOGY, 
SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION, 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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MALECITE TALES. 
BY FRANK G. SPECK. 


TuE following Malecite tales furnish us with variants of some themes 
already known, and a few which are not represented in the material 
now in print from this tribe. The first two tales relating to the culture- 
hero Gluskap are typical of the region. In W. H. Mechling’s collec- 
tion,! the lengthy composite culture-hero cycle which he gives contains 
these episodes, although not in similar associations. In the second 
story, particularly, a feature of significance is the social explanatory 
element accounting for the transformation of human beings into 
marine animals. There is reason to consider this tale in its present 
form as one of considerable importance, because, in a related form, it 
occurs among the neighboring Penobscot as a social origin myth, with 
its scene transferred to the Penobscot valley. The pattern of the 
story occurs three times in Mechling’s Malecite collection, once in 
Rand’s Micmac tales, and in Leland’s mixed Wabanaki series, — all 
in differing associations, yet not in the form recorded here as an ex- 
planatory factor. In regard to the culture-hero tales of the Wabanaki 
tribes, the elementary ideas seem to be largely common property to all. 
The versions, however, vary considerably in composition around cer- 
tain central features. There is, moreover, some variation in the ver- 
sions given by different narrators in the same tribe, as a comparison 
of Mechling’s and Jack’s with those given here will show. A more 
detailed study of the mythology of the northeast, I feel safe in saying, 
will show the same thing that we see manifested in a minor degree in 
these collections; namely, the process of element composition in myth 
cycles, to which Dr. Boas has already called attention.2 The other tales 
in this collection, through sheer accident in the circumstances of selec- 
tion among narrators, are new to the records of Malecite folk-lore. 
It seems improbable, from the present aspect of the situation, that 
any amount of myth-collecting will be likely to exhaust the possi- 
bilities among the eight hundred Malecite now living. 


I. GLUSKAP AND HIS GRANDMOTHER.® 


Gluskap lived with his grandmother in a stone canoe which was an 
island. In this they floated about on the water. Gluskap became 


1 W. H. Mechling, Malecite Tales (Memoir 49, Anthropological Series, No. 4, GSCan). 
? F. Boas, Development of Folk Tales and Myths (Scientific Monthly, October, 1916); 
and Introduction to the Traditions of the Thompson River Indians (MAFLS 7 [1898]). 
’ Narrated by Gabe Paul (age 57), at present living at Oldtown, Me., but born and 
raised at Central Kingsclear, N.B. For another version of the stone canoe, beaver 
pursuit, and origin of Reversing Falls feature, cf. W. H. Mechling, Malecite Tales (Memoir 
49, Anthropological Series, No. 4, Geological Survey of Canada, p. 1); and E. Jack, 
Maleseet Legends (JAFL 8: 194). The wind episode is given by Mechling in another 
association (op. cit., pp. 45 and 49). 
VOL, XXX.—NO. 118.—3I. 
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lonesome for companions, and asked his grandmother whether or not 
there were other people in the world. She told him that there were 
other people far up the river (St. John’s River). Then they paddled 
their island canoe into St. John’s harbor, where the canoe went aground 
and is now to be seen as Partridge Island lying in the mouth of the 
harbor. Gluskap then got out of the canoe, and started to hunt the 
beaver who lived in the river above the falls now known as the Re- 
versing Falls. At the first pursuit the beaver ran away up-stream, 
whereupon Gluskap broke the dam and caused the falls to be as they 
now are. Then Gluskap pursued him, and, in order to drive him back 
down-stream, threw an immense stone up-river ahead of the beaver, 
This stone may still be seen at Tobique, about two hundred miles from 
the mouth of the river. Then his grandmother told him that there 
were people at Tobique, and he started up-river to find them. On the 
way up, Gluskap had to leave his snowshoes behind, as the snow began 
to melt, and the walking became very bad. The snowshoes may still 
be seen as the islands in the river called Snowshoe Islands. When he 
got to Tobique, he found the people so small, that he called them 
midgets. He was not satisfied. Then he returned to the coast to 
his grandmother, and the beaver got away. 

As they were going about on the water in a canoe, the wind became 
so strong that they could not fish. Gluskap’s grandmother then told 
Gluskap that he would have to fix the wind so that it would not blow 
so strongly. Said Gluskap, ‘I know how,” and with that he stood up 
in the canoe, and with his stone knife stabbed into the air. The wind 
calmed; the sea soon became so calm that the fish could not live; the 
water became thick and foul. Then Gluskap started travelling to 
find the source of the wind and to remedy matters. He came to where 
a large bird lived, and found him lying with one wing cut off. Then 
he healed the wing and told the bird to fan the air a little at a time, 
and then allow it to become calm, and then again to fan a little. Since 
then it has been thus; and the sea is at times rough, and again becomes 
calm so that people can travel abroad on it. 


2. MALECITE VERSION OF THE WATER-FAMINE AND HUMAN TRANSFOR- 
MATION MYTH.! 


Aglabe’m kept back all the water in the world; so that rivers 


1 Narrated by Gabe Paul. A portion of this tale, the killing of ‘‘Akwulabemu,” is 
recorded by Mechling in three places. In one, Gluskap is the hero (op. cit., pp. 6-7); 
in two others, Gluskap is not directly concerned with the event (0. cit., pp. 46 and 53-54). 
H. Stamp (JAFL 28 : 247) provides another variant, with Aza (John) asthe hero. The 
same motive occurs in S. T. Rand, Legends of the Micmacs (p. 68); and a Passamaquoddy 
occurrence, following rather closely the one cited above, is given by C. G. Leland, 
Algonquin Legends of New England, pp. 114-119. For the spelling of Indian words see 
Phonetic Transcription of Indian Languages (Report of Committee of American Anthro- 
pological Association). 
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stopped flowing, and lakes dried up, and the people everywhere began 
dying of thirst. As a last resort, they sent a messenger to him to ask 
him to give the people water; but he refused, and gave the messenger 
only a drink from the water in which he washed. But this was not 
enough to satisfy even the thirst of one. Then the people began com- 
plaining, some saying, ‘‘I’m as dry as a fish,” “I’m as dry as a frog,” 
“I’m as dry as a turtle,” ‘I’m as dry as a beaver,” and the like, as 
they were on the verge of dying of thirst. At last a great man was 
sent to Aglabe’m to beg him to release the water for the people. 
Aglabe’m refused, saying that he needed it himself to lie in. Then 
the messenger felled a tree, so that it fell on top of the monster and 
killed him. The body of this tree became the main river (St. John’s 
River), and the branches became the tributary branches of the river, 
while the leaves became the ponds at the heads of these streams. As 
the waters flowed down to the villages of the people again, they plunged 
in to drink, and became transformed into the animals to which they 
had likened themselves when formerly complaining of their thirst. 


3. GLUSKAP ASSIGNS THE ANIMALS’ FOOD.! 


Once, as Gluskap was wandering along the beach, he saw a number 
of animals quarrelling over the division of meat in the carcass of a dead 
whale which had floated ashore. Gulls were screaming and quarrelling 
over strips of flesh hanging from the head and body; ants were quarrel- 
ling over portions of the brain inside the skull. Gluskap ordered them 
to stop quarrelling, and announced that henceforth foxes and their kin 
should eat the meat on the bones, that the gulls should find their sub- 
sistence on the fat of the carcass, that the ants should have the skull 
and its contents, and that the spider should own the skeleton, inside 
which he might spin his web to capture his prey. Since then the 
animals have followed this division of food. The ants built their 
house of dirt over the skull. So to-day when the Indians see an ant 
hill, which they sometimes call “‘whale head,’’ the mound reminds them 
of the story. 


4. THE BEAVER AND THE MUSKRAT CHANGE TAILS.’ 


Long ago the beaver possessed a long, narrow tail; and the muskrat 
had a short, broad one. The beaver liked to dive, but his tail did not 
help him very much; while the muskrat found that his tail dragged 
when he wanted to swim fast. Each one thought that the other’s tail 
would suit him better, so one of them proposed an exchange. There- 

1 Compare Mechling (o>. cit., p. 61) for a similar idea in a broken version, where Fisher 
divides a snake’s head, and again (p. 77) where Partridge divides a moose-head. 

2 Narrated by Old Joe Francis. An identical version is recorded from the Ojibwa of 
Rama (cf. G. E. Laidlow, Ojibwa Myths and Tales [Annual Archeological Report of 
Ontario, 1915, p. 73)). 
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upon the muskrat took the long, narrow tail; and the beaver took the 
broad, flat one; and they have had these ever since. Once the muskrat 
asked the beaver to change back again, but the beaver refused. 


5. THE BEAVER AND MUSKRAT CHANGE THEIR HAUNTS.! 


The muskrat used to live in the kind of poplar-grove that the beaver 
haunts now, while the beaver used to eat sweet flag? and live in the 
marshes. ‘Thinking that their haunts were not suited to them, it was 
proposed that they exchange; and the beaver took the muskrat's 
neighborhood, and the muskrat moved to the meadows. Since then 
their habits have been as they are now. 


6. THE WOMAN WHO MARRIED A DOG. 


There was once a woman who admired the face of a dog. That 
night the dog turned into a man and became her husband. He told 
the woman, however, never to make any reference to the fact. She 
did as he said for a long time, until one day she observed some dogs 
chasing a bitch about the village, whereupon she asked him if he 
would like to be one of the dogs. “ Yes,” he declared, and immedi- 
ately turned back into a dog and ran away with the others. 


7. THE EXPERT SAILOR.® 
(A European Story.) 


There was once a man who had too many children, so he told his 
youngest boy to go away and make his living somewhere else. The 
boy wandered down by the seashore, where he saw a ship in the harbor. 
The crew were on shore cutting timber. He went up to the captain 
and asked to be hired as a sailor. The captain asked him what he 
could do. He said that he was an expert and could do anything on 
board ship that nobody else could do. The captain hired him. Dur- 
ing the first week at sea the expert sailor made a hiding-place for him- 
self in the hold among the cargo, and saved part of his daily rations, 
which he stored away in his hiding-place. Before long a great storm 
came up; and when the ship began to toss, and the water to wash over 
the deck, the new man hid himself away, where he lived for a week on 
the stored provisions. No one knew where he was, but it was thought 
that he had been washed away in the tempest. One calm night, when 
all but the deck watch had turned in, he let himself over the side of 
the vessel, swam out a little ways, and then began shouting for some 
one to throw him a rope. The watch heard him, and the crew was 

1 Narrated by Sapiel Paul. 

2 Acorus calamus, 

3 This and the ensuing tale were narrated in English by Gabe Perley of Tobique, N.B. 
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awakened to drag him aboard. ‘Where have you been?” said the 
captain. “We thought you were drowned overboard.” — “No,” 
said the expert, ‘I was knocked overboard in the storm, and it blew so 
hard that I have been swimming ever since, and couldn’t catch up with 
youuntilnow. Kz but I’m hungry!”” They were greatly impressed, 
and he was given food, which he finished with due appreciation. 
Pretty soon the vessel reached a port; and while she lay in the harbor 
loading, to pass away the time the captain made a wager with the 
captain of another vessel that he had the most expert sailor in his 
crew. The next day the captain told the expert sailor that he wanted 
him to outdo the other crew’s champion in the rigging. The sailor 
agreed, but was inwardly very much frightened, for he had never been 
on the mast. The first feat which the champion of the other crew 
performed was to run up and down the rigging and sit on the cross- 
trees. The expert sailor then started up the rigging for his turn. As 
he climbed, he became more and more dizzy, until, reaching the cross- 
trees, he hardly turned around before he swirled and fell toward the 
deck. Just before striking, however, he caught the end of a dangling 
rope, and hung there until he came to himself. When they got him 
safely down, his captain was very proud of him. The champion of the 
rival crew gave up, for the thing was a little beyond his ability. 

The next day they arranged for a swimming-race. The captain 
told the expert sailor to get whatever he needed in preparation; so the 
expert sailor went ashore, and bought twenty-five dollars’ worth of 
pork and beans, warm flannels, a cap, tobacco, and a bottle of rum. 
Next morning he piled them on the deck near the rail; and when his 
rival came on board, they prepared for the start. The expert sailor 
began binding up his goods, while the other man began taking off his 
clothes. “What are you going to do with all those provisions?” the 
latter asked. ‘‘Why, I’m going on a swimming-race, and I may be 
gone for a week or so. I’ll want all the warm clothes, food, and drink 
I can take, and I can’t loan any to you.’”’ — ‘Where are you going 
to swim to?” the other swimmer asked. ‘‘I’m going until I strike the 
first land,’’ said the expert. The other man gave in. 


8. POLTCI'TC HOODWINKS THE KING. 
(A European Story.) 


A man named Poltci‘tc! became a great friend of the king. The 
king used to visit him and talk with him so much, that Poltci‘tc de- 
cided to play a trick on him. Poltci’tc happened to know where a 
band of robbers were accustomed to gather. He prepared an old 


1 Po'lici‘tc means “little Paul.’”” The form of the name is in part Micmac (-tc#‘tc, 
Micmac diminutive). This might be a clew to the secondary origin of the tale. 
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door with hinges and chains on it, and carried it up into the tree one 
day, under which the robbers came at night to divide their money, 
That night while the robbers were counting, and quarrelling over the 
money, just as one of them said to another, “The Devil take you!” 
Poltci‘tc let fall the door. The robbers ran away ina fright. Poltc’ite 
came town, took their money, and went home. The next morning 
when the king came to see him, he found Poltci‘tc sweeping the money 
in a pile out of his door.! ‘‘Where did you get so much money, Pol- 
tci'tc? I didn’t know you were so rich.’’— “Oh,” said Pol- 
tci‘tc, ‘I sold my hog and got a dollar for every bristle on his hide.” 
Then king then went home, and ordered all his hogs in the royal stables 
to be killed and their skins taken to the hide-merchant. His servant 
sold the hides for five dollars a hundred pounds, and brought the 
money to the king. He was very angry at Poltci‘tc and decided to 
have him killed. That night Poltci‘tc took the pig’s bladder, filled it 
full of blood, and hung it around his wife’s neck. The next morning 
when the king came to have Poltci’tc killed, he found Poltci‘tc in a 
great rage with his wife, belaboring her and crying, “I will stop your 
scolding, take that, take that!’’ At the same time he took his knife, 
stabbed her in the neck apparently, and the blood flew all over when 
he dragged her into the other room, and left her quiet. Before long 
she came out very subdued, and went about her work. The king 
forgot his anger, and said, ‘‘How do you do that? That is a fine way 
to stop a scolding woman. Just the thing for my wife.” — ‘With 
this knife,’’ said Poltci‘tc. The king borrowed the knife, went home, 
and, as soon as his wife began to scold him for being so easily duped, 
he fell upon her and stabbed her in the throat. “I will stop your 
scolding, take that, take that!’’ And when the blood flew all over, he 
dragged her in the other room, where she remained quiet. The king 
waited for her to come out subdued and go about her work, but she 
didn’t come. “Now Poltci’tc must die,” for the king was very angry 
this time. He ordered Poltci'tc to be put in a bag and thrown into 
the rapids. The driver took him to the head of the falls, but on the 
way stopped at the inn to have a drink, leaving Poltci'tc in the bag 
outside on the cart. In the mean time a farmer came along driving a 
herd of beautiful cattle. Poltci‘tc was singing. ‘‘What are you 


singing about there in the bag?’’— “Oh,” sang Poltci'tc, “‘I’m going 
to heaven, I’m going to heaven to-day.’’— “Kia. That’s where I 
want to go. Howdo you get there?’’— “I'll get there in this bag,” 


said Poltci‘tc. The farmer urged Poltci’tc to change places with him, 

giving him his cattle for the privilege. Poltci’tc agreed, was released 

by the farmer, bagged him in his place, and trudged away with the 

cattle. Now the driver came out and took the bag to the water’s edge, 
1 See Elsie Clews Parsons (MAFLS 13: 92, note 2). 
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saying, ““Good-by, Poltci‘tc!” — “I’m not Poltci’tc!” shouted the 
man in the bag. “Yes, you are!’’ Splash! Poltci‘tc, driving his 
cattle home, met the king on his way to the scene. “Well, well! where 
did you get those beautiful cattle? I thought you were drowned,” 
said the king. “Yes,” said Poltci‘tc, “I was thrown over, but 
not quite near enough to the falls; for where I fell, I found these cattle 
in the bottom of the river, but just a little farther there were twice as 
many and twice as handsome. The next time be sure to have me 
thrown nearer the edge of the falls. I wish I could go back and get 
them now,” added Poltci'tc. ‘Oh, no!” said the king, “let me go! 
Those are the best animals I have ever seen.’”’ Then he ordered him- 
self to be bagged and thrown in on the brink of the falls, and they car- 
ried out his order.’ 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
1 C.-M. Barbeau, “‘ Contes populaires Canadiens” (JAFL 29: 101); A. M. Espinosa, 
“Comparative Notes on New-Mexican and Mexican Spanish Folk-Tales"’ (JAFL 27: 
221); Bolte u. Polivka, 2: 1. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


THE ORIGIN OF DEATH. — The story of the origin of death, due to a de- 
cision of two personages, one of whom wants man to be immortal, while the 
other one wishes him to die, is widely spread in western North America. 

Among the Thompson Indians, Coyote and Raven discuss whether man 
is to be immortal or mortal. Raven wants man to die, because otherwise 
there would be too many people. . He calls them his enemies. In a council, 
Raven, Crow, Fly, Maggot, vote for death, because they want to feed on 
corpses. Coyote wants death to be like sleep. The decision is made in 
favor of Raven, and Raven's daughter is the first one to die. When Raven 
wishes to change the decision, Coyote says that it cannot be altered (Teit, 
MAFLS 11:1). In another version Spider says that Ant will cut himself 
in two, and will die. Ant replies that he will revive after a few days. 
Spider wants people to remain dead, because otherwise there would be too 
many. Fly is consulted, and decides in favor of Spider, because he wants 
his children to live on the dead bodies. Spider’s child dies, and in vain he 
regrets the decision (Teit, JE 8:329). In still another version Raven 
asks Old-One to let his child die for good (Teit, JE 8 :330).—In the 
Kutenai tale the chief wishes that everybody shall die twice. The people 
agree, excepting Raven, who wants to eat the eyes of corpses. His decision 
is accepted. The people kill Raven’s two children, and he wishes in vain 
to have the previous decision reversed (Boas, BBAE 59 : 213). — The 
Lillooet versions are as follows: Some one asks Raven that people shall die. 
Raven consents. The man’s child dies, and he regrets the decision (Teit, 
JAFL 25 : 356). In another version Raven wins over Old-One, and there- 
fore people die. Raven’s child is the first one to die, and he regrets the 
decision (Teit, JAFL 25 : 356). It seems likely that in the former Lillooet 
version the persons have been reversed by mistake. — A Shuswap fragment 
probably refers to the same tale. The son of Old-One dies, and thus death 
is introduced (Teit, JE 2 : 746). — A Sanpoil tale is not very clear. A man 
kills and buries his son, and his sister disappears in the cave in which her 
brother had been buried. Fox, Hawk, and Eagle try in vain to bring her 
back. Three days after this the Vulture loses his daughter, and asks the 
chief to restore her to life. Then he is told, that, since at his instance it was 
decided that people shall die, the girl cannot be restored (Gould, MAFLS 
11 :106).— The Ute tell of the discussion of two brothers. The younger 
one wants man to return after death; the elder one wants him to remain 
dead. The younger then kills the elder one’s child, which, owing to the 
previous decision, cannot return to life (Powell, RBAE 1 : 44). — The 
Shoshoni version is very brief. Wolf says that the Indians shall not die. 
Coyote wants them to die (Lowie, PaAM 2 : 239). — The Assiniboin say 
that I*kto’m! discussed the question of life and death with the animals. 
Some one wanted people to revive after four days, but I*kto®’mi decided 
they should remain dead (Lowie, PaAM 4 : 104). — The Quinault tell that 
Eagle’s child dies, and Raven decides that it must remain dead (Farrand, 
JE2:111).— The Coos say that the child of aman dies. His cousin wants 
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it to remain dead, while he himself wants it to come back after four days. 
Then the child of the other man dies and cannot be revived (Frachtenberg, 
CU 1 : 43; translation in lower Umpqua, CU 4 : 41). — In Takelma, Coyote 
refuses to lend his blanket to a Bug whose child has died because he does 
not want it to revive. Then Coyote’s child dies, and cannot be revived on 
account of his previous refusal (Sapir, UPenn 2 : 99, see also JAFL 20: 49). — 
The Klamath say that death was arranged in a discussion between K’mu’- 
kamtch, Mole, Fly-Bug, and Garter-Snake. Garter-Snake wants man to 
shed his skin as he does, while the others want man to grow old and die 
(Gatschet, CNAE 2 : 103). — Professor Kroeber informs me that the Yurok 
have several versions of the tale of the origin of death, in all of which the 
larva of a locust, sometimes associated with the mole, appear as the actors. 
Often they are designated as ‘‘those through whom we die.’’ According to 
one version, they plot death, and they are evils that are partly checkcd; in 
another one there is an argument in which they prevail over their opponents. 
The latter become anchored under certain rocks along the course of the 
river in which their spirits still reside-—The Hupa tell that the culture-hero 
tries to travel around the world to make it large enough for people, when old, 
to be rejuvenated. His enemies plot to prevent this, and place women in 
his way who seduce him and thus thwart his plan. Therefore man is mortal 
(Goddard, UCal 1 : 132). — According to the Shasta, Cricket’s child dies, 
and Coyote wants it to be buried. He wants man to die, because the world 
will be too full. When Coyote’s child dies, the previous arrangement can- 
not be changed (Dixon, JAFL 23 : 19; Kroeber, UCal 4 : 180). — In another 
version the same story is told of Spider and Coyote (Frachtenberg-Farrand, 
JAFL 28 : 209). — Among the Wintun, Olelbis wants people to go up to 
the sky when old, to bathe there, and return young. He orders Buzzard 
to build a road for this purpose. Coyote tells Buzzard to stop work. 
Coyote is the first to die (Curtin, Creation Myths of Primitive America, 
163, 174). The Achomawi tell that Fox wants man to come back after 
death. Coyote wants him to remain dead. Nobody comes back after 
death, and so Coyote prevails (Powers, CNAE 3: 273).— The Yana 
tell that Coyote, Cottontail-Rabbit, Gray-Squirrel, and Lizard are in 
a sweat-house. Coyote wants man to die. The others object, and want 
the dead to come back. Lizard causes a man to become sick. He dies, 
and is buried in a sweat-house. He moves until Coyote kicks the grave. 
Then the people make a rattlesnake, which kills Coyote’s son. Although 
he wishes him to revive, the former decision cannot be changed (Sapir, 
UCal 9: 91). — Among the Maidu, Earth-Namer wants people to come 
back to life. Coyote objects. Then Coyote’s son is bitten by a rattlesnake 
and dies. In vain he wishes him to revive (Dixon, BAM 17 : 46, 47; PAES 
4:29, 51). In another Maidu version, Earth-Initiate wants people to re- 
vive. Coyote objects (Dixon, BAM 17 : 43; JAFL 16:34). Still another 
Maidu version has been recorded by Merriam. Hi’-kaht wants people to 
revive. Meadow-Lark objects, and Coyote agrees with Meadow-Lark. 
Then Coyote’s child is bitten by a rattlesnake and dies. It cannot be re- 
vived on account of the previous decision (Merriam, The Dawn of the World, 
55). The Nishinam (southern Maidu) say that Moon wanted men to 
return, as the moon waxes and wanes. Coyote wanted bodies to be cre- 
mated. Then Moon created the rattlesnake, which killed Coyote’s child, 
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and the decision could not be changed (Powers, CNAE 3 : 341). — The 
Wishosk have a similar contest between Frog and Spinagarlu. Frog’s child 
dies, and Spinagarlu decides that he shall remain dead. Later on Spina- 
garlu’s child dies and cannot be revived (Kroeber, JAFL 18 : 96, 499). — 
In a Miwok tale, Black-Lizard wants people to revive. Meadow-Lark re- 
fuses, saying that dead bodies stink (Merriam, /.c., 55). In another version 
Falcon tries to revive his wife, but Meadow-Lark says that he smells a dead 
body. If he had not done so, the dead would revive after four days (Jbid., 
132). Instill another version Coyote is south of the first person that died; 
Meadow-Lark, north. The corpse stinks. Coyote wants to revive the 
dead one, but Meadow-Lark objects, saying that there will be too many 
people (Kroeber, UCal 4: 203).— The Gashowu Yokuts say that some 
people wanted the dead to lie near the house for three days. Meadow-Lark 
disliked the smell, and persuaded people to burn the body (Kroeber, UCal 
4:205). A rather confused statement has been recorded among the 
Truhohi Yokuts. Two insects argue. One of them does not want many 
people to live. He arranges that medicine-men shall kill people, and that 
there shall be a ceremony for the dead. Coyote agrees. Other people do 
not like it. Apparently this belongs to a similar tale. A Yauelmani 
Yokuts story seems to be confused with the origin of the human hand. It 
is stated that Coyote brought it about that people die because human hands 
are not closed like his. Lizard then made the human hands as they are; 
but Coyote ordained that man should die. — Among the Yuki, death is 
brought into the world through the instrumentality of Coyote, whose son 
dies and is buried by him. The creator offers to restore him to life, but 
Coyote insists that the dead shall remain dead (Kroeber, UCal 4 : 184). — 
The Pomo of Clear Lake believe that Meadow-Lark is responsible for per- 
manent death (Merriam, l.c., 213).— The Lwuisefo tell of a quarrel in 
which Fog, Thunder (?), and Wind (?) wanted man to die, while others 
wanted him to live and change. No further details are given, but the myth 
seems to form part of that of the dying god (Kroeber, JAFL 19 : 313). — 
Among the Dieguefio the people deliberate whether they shall die forever, 
leave for a time and return, or live forever. The Fly decides that they are 
to die forever (Du Bois, JAFL 14 : 183). — The Papago say that a Worm 
wanted people to die, and that death was introduced as a result of a discus- 
sion in which it was said that the world would be too small if everybody 
continued to live (H. R. Kroeber, JAFL 25 : 97). — The Ceur d’Aléne tale 
probably belongs here, although. the record differs somewhat in type. A 
woman has twin children who faint away. When their mother returns in 
the evening, she notices tracks of feet. She observes the children secretly, 
and hears them arguing. The one says it is better to be dead; the other one 
wishes to be alive. When they discover her, they stop talking; and since 
that time people die. Apparently this story contains elements of the dog- 
mother story! (Teit, MAFLS 11 : 125). 

I doubt whether the Wishram story of the origin of death belongs here. 
Coyote’s and Eagle’s wives and their two sons die. They are brought back 
from the country of the Ghosts, but Coyote lets them escape from the box 
in which they are carried. Therefore people die for good. If he had not 
done so, they would come back to stay in our world during the fall and spring. 


1 See, for instance, Thompson Indians (Teit, MAFLS 6 : 62; 11 : 30). 
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Of somewhat different type is the story of the Plains. Two individuals 
agree that if an object thrown into the water comes up after having been 
thrown in, man shall revive. If it stays at the bottom, he shall remain dead. 
In a tale of the Hare Indians the beetle agotsuté ( Lamia obscura) and Frog 
argue. The former wants man to die; the latter, to live. The former 
throws a stone into the water, which sinks, and therefore man dies (Petitot, 
115). — The Dog-Rib Indians say that the animals wanted the dead to be 
like seeds thrown into the water, that spring to life. The culture-hero 
Chapewee, however, decided that they were to be like stones, that disap- 
pear (Sir John Franklin, Narrative of a Second Expedition to the Shores 
of the Polar Sea [London, 1828], p. 293). The Kaska tell that Fox and 
Bear have a contest. Fox throws a stick into the water, which rises to the 
surface: therefore old people are to come back young. Then Bear throws a 
stone on top of the stick, so that it does not come up again, and therefore 
people do not revive after they have died (Kaska, JAFL 30 : 434, 444). 
—In an Arapaho story, buffalo-chips are thrown into the water, which 
float. Then a stone is thrown in, which sinks (Dorsey and Kroeber, 
FM 5:17). In another Arapaho version a stick is thrown first, then 
a buffalo-chip, pith, and a stone. The story is referred to the whites and 
the Indians, pith representing the whites (Jbid.. FM 5: 81). The same 
tale occurs among the Blackfeet. Old-Man throws into the water a 
buffalo-chip, saying that if it floats, people shall be dead for four days. 
Old-Woman does not accept this, but throws a stone into the water, 
saying that if it sinks, people shall remain dead forever (Wissler, PaAM 
2:20). In another version the woman’s child dies a few days after, and 
cannot be revived on account of the previous decision (Grinnell, Blackfoot 
Lodge Tales, 138). Ina North Piegan version the same discussion occurs; 
but when Old-Man throws the buffalo-chip, Old-Woman transforms it into 
stone (Wissler, PaAM 2:21). At another place it is stated that a woman’s 
child is sick. Old-Man goes to a river with the mother, and asks her 
whether he shall throw a stone or buffalo-chip. If what he throws floats, 
the child will recover; if it sinks, it will die. She chooses the stone, which 
sinks, and therefore the child dies. Therefore all the people must die 
(Grinnell, Blackfoot Lodge Tales, 272).— In a Cheyenne tale it is agreed 
that if a stone floats, and if a buffalo-chip sinks, man is to live. When the 
stone is thrown into the water, it floats for a moment and finally sinks. 
When the chip is thrown in, it sinks for a moment and then rises (Kroeber, 
JAFL 13 : 161). — In the Comanche story it is said that in former times the 
dead came to life after four days. Coyote throws a stone into the water 
and says the dead shall do as the stone. As it did not come back, the dead 
remain dead (Lowie-St. Clair, JAFL 22:280).— The Jicarilla Apache 
say that Raven divined to see whether people would die. First he threw 
into the water a stick on which skins are stretched when drying. When 
this came to the surface, he tried again and threw a stone muller. It did 
not come to the surface, and therefore people die (Goddard, PaAM 8 : 194). 
Russell records the same story from the Jicarilla Apache, telling that a log 
was thrown into the water which sank (JAFL 11 : 258). — The Navaho tell 
of a divination. The hide-scraper is thrown into the water; and the dis- 
putants say that if it floats, man is to live. When Coyote divines, he throws 
a stone into the water, and, since it sinks, man is mortal. He says that if 
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man were not mortal, the earth would be too small (Matthews, MAFLS 
5:77). 

Hans Egede has also recorded a similar tale from Greenland. A dispute 
arose between two men regarding the advantages of having man die. Since 
that time man is mortal. (See also Rink, Tales and Traditions of the 
Eskimo, 41; David Crantz, Historie von Grénland [Barby, 1765], 262.) 
I do not feel quite certain that this story is correctly interpreted. It is 
probably analogous to the story of the origin of day and night, told on the 
west coast of Hudson Bay (Boas, BAM 15 : 306). 

Petitot (114) records another Hare-Indian tale, in which it is said that a 
man and his wife were playing and dancing on the border of the sky. They 
began to cry, ‘‘Oh, our children!’ and since that time man is mortal. 

It appears from these notes that the story of the origin of death due toa 
discussion occurs in two principal forms,— a western one, in which the 
decision is made in a council; a second one, in which the decision is due to an 
act of divination. In the former case all the typical forms of the story end 
with the incident that the child of the person who instituted death dies, and 
that then the decision cannot be revoked. This story is found in a con- 
tinuous territory extending from southern California northward as far as 
Lillooet. It is probably not known to the coast tribes in the region of the 
Columbia River. The second type, in which death is due to the outcome 
of divination, has been recorded among northern Athapascan tribes, the 
Arapaho, Blackfoot, Cheyenne, Comanche, Jicarilla Apache, and Navaho. 
It is therefore characteristic of the whole region of the eastern foot-hills of 
the Rocky Mountains and of the adjoining territory. It cannot be stated 
with certainty how far east it extends in the Mackenzie area. 

Outside of the district here described, tales of other types are found. The 
tales of the origin of death which are found on the North Pacific coast north 
of Vancouver Island have been discussed in my summary of Tsimshian my- 
thology (RBAE 31 : 663). — In the Pawnee tale of the origin of the basket- 
game the origin of death is mentioned. The gods make the images of a boy 
and of a girl. They give arrows to the boy, and order him to shoot animals 
in order to see whether man is to be mortal or immortal. They say, “Let 
him kill one of the animals; and whatever kind he kills, let it be so!’’ There 
is no further explanation of the incident (Dorsey, CI 59:44). In a quite 
different tale, Lightning places the constellations on the ground. They 
would have lived on earth an immortal race if a wolf had not been sent by 
the star Fool-Coyote to steal Lightning’s bag. The Wolves are killed by the 
people, and thus death is introduced (Dorsey, MAFLS 8 : 17). — The 
Caddo say that Coyote was dissatisfied because some dead returned while 
others staid away. Therefore he arranged so that everybody should remain 
dead (Dorsey, CI 41:14). In another version it is said that all the people 
want the dead to return after a short time. Coyote wants them to remain 
dead. The dead are revived in a medicine-lodge to which the souls come in 
a whirlwind. Coyote shuts the door of the lodge when the whirlwind ap- 
proaches, and since that time people die (Jbid., 15).— The tales of the 
Cherokee (Mooney, RBAE 19:254) and of the Zu#i (Cushing, RBAE 
13 : 72), and of other tribes farther to the east, do not belong here (see also 
Cree [Simms, JAFL 19 : 334], Winnebago [Radin, JAFL 22 : 311). 

In the territory under discussion there are also some tales of the origin of 
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death that do not belong here, as the Hupa story of the child of the culture- 
hero that was taken out of its grave by its father, but ran back ten times. 
For this reason people remain dead (Goddard, UCal 1 : 224). 


FRANZ BOAS. 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, 


New YorK. 


Oy1pwa TALES. — The following tales were collected from Ojibwa Indians 
in western Ontario. Since they were written down from dictation of inter- 
preters given in broken English, only brief abstracts are given here. 

Nenabosho. — 1. While Nenabosho was setting hooks for fish, he saw his 
cousin the Wolf, and his nephews the young Wolves. They invited Nena- 
bosho to go along with them. At night, when they camped, Nenabosho 
declared that the place was too cold. They went on to another place, which 
was still colder. The Wolves turned around three times, and lay down 
without blankets. Nenabosho did the same, but nearly froze. The young 
Wolves covered him with their tails, and he became so warm that he ordered 
them to take off the dog-tails. 

2. They had nothing to eat, and the old Wolf said that he had some dry 
meat at the place where they were going. The Wolf brought back some 
willow-sticks and cedar-bark, and told Nenabosho that he would not be 
allowed to eat of them until the next day. The willow and bark were given 
to Nenabosho as his pillow. During the night he felt that they were getting 
soft. He bit out a piece and found that it was meat. Then Nenabosho 
and the Wolves separated; and Nenabosho travelled on, accompanied by 
one of the young Wolves. 

3. The young Wolf told Nenabosho that he made fire by rubbing the 
back of his neck, and by jumping to and fro over a pile of wood. He in- 
structed him not to try until he had reached the place where Wolf had left 
his pack. Nenabosho tried to make fire this way, and, when he succeeded, 
threw away his own fire-drill. The next time he tried, he was unsuccessful, 
and had to look for his fire-drill. 

4. Nenabosho dreamed that his nephew was going to be drowned. He 
told him always, before crossing a hollow in the ground, to throw a stick 
into it. While hunting a caribou, the Wolf forgot about these instructions 
and was drowned. 

5. Nenabosho cried on account of the death of his nephew. He saw a 
Kingfisher looking into the water. The Kingfisher told him that a white 
water-lion had captured the young Wolf. Nenabosho was instructed to go 
up the river to a sandbar near the end of the world, where the water-lions 
used to bask in the sun. Kingfisher also instructed him to build a raft ona 
high peak, and to put one pair of every kind of animal on the raft. He told 
him to make two arrows with iron points, and to hide in a hollow stump on 
the sandbar. Nenabosho obeyed. He went into the stump, and saw snakes 
and lions coming out of the water. When they were asleep, he shot the 
white lion with his two arrows. Water came out, and Nenabosho took to 
his raft. He attached a bark line to Beaver and let him dive. After a while 
he pulled up the Beaver, who was drowned. Next he sent Otter, and 
finally Muskrat, who brought up some mud. Nenabosho blew on it until 
it became very large. Then he sent Fox to run around the world to see if 
it was large enough. Fox did not come back, and Nenabosho let all the 
animals go. 
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Nenabosho went on, and met the great Frog, who was going to cure the 
white Lion. The Frog told him what he was going to do. Nenabosho 
killed him and put on his skin. He went to the sick Lion, sent all the people 
out of the lodge, shoved his arrows in, and thus killed him. Then he ran 
away with his nephew. 

While going away, he met the Lion’s widow, who was picking willows to 
make a line, intending to make a table (?) for the dead Lion. He killed the 
woman, put on her clothes, and went back in her shape. He sent out the 
people, cut up the Lion, and threw the pieces away. 

6. Nenabosho set trout-hooks, and first caught small trout, which he 
threw away, because he wanted to catch Ogima, chief of the Trouts. In 
the spring he went fishing in his canoe. He called his nephew Weasel, hid 
him under his coat, and went fishing. He called out, “Swallow my bait!” 
and Ogima caught and swallowed Nenabosho and his canoe. Weasel bit 
the heart of Ogima, who was thus killed. Ogima was buried by the Trouts 
in the middle of the lake; but Nenabosho raised a gale, which made the body 
of Ogima drift ashore. Then he cut his way out. He went to his grand- 
mother’s lodge, and on his way found many dead birds. The birds had 
teased the old woman, imitating Nenabosho’s voice. He drained a pond 
and boiled the trout in it. He drained another pond, and put the fat into 
it. Then he went up a mountain and called all the animals. Rabbit came 
first and jumped into the fat. The last to come was Moose, who pulled 
Rabbit out of the fat, cleaned him, and threw him aside. Moose told Rabbit 
that he was too small to join in the feast. They quarrelled, and 
Rabbit said that in future it would be difficult for man to hunt moose, but 
that man would succeed in killing him, anyway. After everybody had gone, 
Rabbit dipped up fat with a forked stick, rubbed it on his neck and under 
his fore and hind legs, saying that that would be all the fat he was going to 
have. 

The Fisher. — The Fisher people lived on one side of a lodge; the chief 
lived in the centre; on the other side lived the Turtles. The Turtles did 
not tend the fire; and when the Turtles sat near it, they hid under logs, 
putting out only their heads. Since the fire struck the chin and throat of 
the Turtles, these were scorched. 

The people would go out hunting, and bring in beaver-meat. The 
Turtles were given only a small piece of the beaver-shoulder. 

In spring there was very little food left in the village. A boy went squirrel- 
hunting. He saw a squirrel which was nibbling at a piece of a pine-cone. 
When about to shoot the squirrel, the latter instructed the boy to break 
his bow and arrows, to cry until nearly dead, and then to tell the people that 
he wanted them to get the summer. The boy obeyed. The people first 
thought that he cried for his broken bow and arrows. They made new ones 
for him; but finally, when the boy nearly died, he said, “‘If the chief brings 
the summer, I shall recover.’’ The chief ordered the small Turtle, the big 
Turtle, Otter, Crow, and Beaver to accompany him. They went to the 
place where lived the Eagle who owned the summer. On their way they 
met Caribou, Moose, Muskrat, Owl, and Hawk, who accompanied them. 
The chief ordered Moose, Caribou, Red Deer, and Bear to swim across a 
channel, on the other side of which the village of Eagle was situated; and 
he told Beaver, Muskrat, and Mouse to gnaw through Eagle’s canoes and 
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paddles. Then he sent Crow to fly to Eagle’s lodge. Crow was unable to 
do so. He told Owl, who was also unable. Finally Hawk went. He 
peeped into the lodge through a hole, was discovered by the people, and his 
face was scorched. The next morning Moose, Caribou, Bear, and Red 
Deer were sent to swim in the water. The Fisher told the Eagle to give 
chase. When the hunters went out, their canoes were found to be leaking, 
and they were drowned. Meanwhile Chief Fisher went into the lodge, 
where he saw something shining tied around a pole. He cut it open with 
his knife, and the summer came out. Eagle returned to the lodge; and when 
he found the summer gone, he flew away pursued by Crow.! Crow alighted 
on a rock far out at sea. The Eagle rushed down, struck the Turtle which 
lay in wait. The Turtle caught him and drowned him. Then Crow and 
Turtle went home, singing, — 

** Ah-mee-ko-dee-nee-gah-nug 

Gah-nah-nee-nees-mo-tee-go-yunk 

O-gee-mah-nee-nee-sah-nahn.”’ 


When Fisher, Moose, Caribou, Red Deer, Link (a fish), and Frog came 
back, the chief asked how many months the year was to have. Moose said, 
“As many months as there are hairs on my body;” Link said, ‘‘As many as 
the eggs that I hatch.’’ The same fish said, ‘‘As many months as I have 
intestines.’’ The chief did not accept these. Then the Frog said, holding 
up his hands, ‘‘As many as I have fingers.’”” Thereupon the Moose hit the 
Frog with a stick. The chief accepted the number of months suggested by 
the Frog.? 

The Eagle’s people tried to kill Chief Fisher, who climbed a tree. The 
Eagle tribe hit the middle of his tail, and broke it. Then the Fisher went 
up into the sky, and became a constellation. 


Wm. CARSON. 
St. Lours, Mo. 


NOTES ON PEORIA FOLK-LORE AND MytTHo.ocy.’ — Peoria folk-lore and 
mythology are comparatively well preserved; but it should be added that 
many European (French) elements have been incorporated, and yet ap- 
parently the Peoria Indians are unaware of their foreign origin; and, what 
is more, these European elements in some cases have been attached to 
native cycles. Tales that are patently European in origin are those of the 
hat that produces soldiers, wolf fishing through ice with his tail, the smoke- 
house, the adventure of wolf with the supposed dead horse, the one-eyed 
man who shot his wife’s colt, the man and his wife who played stallion and 
mare. In the cases of one or two tales it is doubtful whether they are 
native or European. The difficulty is that there is one cycle of how fox 


1 See BBAE 509 : 301 (Assiniboin, Chippewayan, Crow, Gros Ventre, Ojibwa, Shoshoni, 
Shuswap, Thompson, Yana; also Chilcotin). 

2? See RBAE 31 : 728 (Assiniboin, Fox, Haida, Hare, Ojibwa [Jones, PAES 3 : 485 
Shoshoni, Shuswap, Tlingit, Tsimshian). 

8 Summary of part of an address before the Anthropological Society of Washington, 
and one before the American Anthropological Association. The information is based 
upon three weeks’ field-work among the Peorias in August and September, 1916, under 
the joint auspices of the Bureau of American Ethnology and Illinois Centennial Com- 
mission. Printed by permission of the Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution. 
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dupes wolf which is European, and another which is demonstrably native; 
and, owing to the psychological similarity of the two series, it is impossible 
to determine whether the tale is native or European without access to 
large European collections. A European tale attached to a native cycle is 
“‘Seven-Heads,”’ which is associated with the cycle of the culture-hero; so is 
the story of how the raccoon tied bells on the wolf. The native story then 
proceeds nearly as in Jones’s ‘‘Fox Texts’’ up to the point where the wolf 
bumps into the trees. 

Lest it be thought that European elements completely dominate Peoria 
folk-lore and mythology, I hasten to say that the native elements are far 
more numerous. In a comparative study of aboriginal Peoria folk-tales 
and mythology, we are very much handicapped by the fact that, though 
there is abundant published and unpublished Ojibwa material, we have 
almost no Ottawa, Algonkin, and Potawatomi collections at hand to know 
whether the Ojibwa material is characteristic for the group. It will be re- 
called that Peoria linguistically belongs with this group of Central Algon- 
quian languages (see the 28th Annual Report of the Bureau of American 
Ethnology). In short, our problem is whether the members of the Ojibwa 
linguistic group also have a mythology and folk-lore more closely resembling 
each other than those of other linguistic groups. Professor Dixon, in his 
comparative study of Central and Eastern Algonquian folk-tales and my- 
thology, published some years ago in this Journal (22 : 1-9), came to the 
conclusion that Fox and Potawatomi folk-lore and mythology formed a 
group as opposed to Ojibwa. In short, the distribution of the tales and 
myths did not coincide with the linguistic units. (At the time, the lin- 
guistic classification of Algonquian tribes was not known, though it was 
generally conceded that Ojibwa, Ottawa, and Potawatomi were extremely 
close linguistically.) However, the actual Potawatomi material was, and 
still is (see addition at the end), entirely too inadequate to safely generalize 
from. The Peoria tales and myths collected by myself, though supple- 
mented in one or two cases by those gathered by the late Dr. Gatschet, are 
sufficiently numerous to partly answer the question. First of’all, itis evident 
that we have plains and plateau elements which are not Central Algon- 
quian at all. Such are the tales of Wamba qui penem longam habuit et 
feminam trans flumen stupravit;! the adventure of the culture-hero and the 
supposed dead woman; the story of how the culture-hero fell in love with his 
daughter and married her, and his subsequent detection. From a study 
of other native Peoria folk-tales and myths we get the impression that we 
have two periods to deal with, — an old one of associations with the Ojibwa 
group, and a recent one of relations with the Sauk, Fox, and Kickapoo group. 
This corresponds to the linguistic facts (see the ‘‘Journal of the Washington 
Academy of Sciences,’’ 7 : 231). The tale of the bungling host’s adventure 
with the squirrel, and his failure to get meat from his wife’s back, belong to 
the older set; that of the bungling host’s adventure with the beaver, with 
the more recent one; and the mistaking the pubic hairs of the culture-hero 
for bear-hair also belongs to the latter set (formerly thought to be Kickapoo 
only!). The flight of the culture-hero with the geese probably also belongs 
to the former set. Naturally a good many tales of the culture-hero are 
found in both groups. One informant substituted the wolf for the culture- 
hero in many of these. Among the Peoria tales that have not thus far 


1 Potawatomi also, Michelson, information, 1917. 
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been recorded elsewhere, are those of how the culture-hero failed to get 
spotted clothing like a fawn’s hide, and how he failed to get long hair like 
a woman’s; the man who was such a poor hunter that he couldn’t even 
catch a raccoon (extremely obscene); how opossum mistook his fur for 
drizzling rain, his ears for the sky, his testicles for papaws; the girl who 
turned into a soft-shelled turtle to marry the painted turtle; the contest 
between the rabbit and bear (opossum in one version) as to whether there 
should be daylight or darkness. On the whole, the number of tales that 
have not thus far been recorded elsewhere is greater than one would ex- 
pect; however, it may be that collections from the Potawatomi and Ottawa 
would reduce the number. Some of the episodes that occur elsewhere are 
arranged in a quite novel grouping. For instance, the tale of Snapping- 
Turtle on the warpath ends with his escape in the water; the second part 
(his revenge when they attempt to catch him in the water) is attached to 
the wolf cycle after the wolf has entered the water. 

Addition, December, 1917. — Two weeks’ field-work with the Potawatomi 
last fall have made it clear that Professor Dixon’s contention that Pota- 
watomi and Fox form a separate group among Central Algonquians as re- 
gards folk-lore and mythology is a mistaken one. We must rather assume 
an early association with Ojibwa, and a later one with Fox. Plains and 
plateau elements alsc occur. European elements are quite numerous. In 
the Proceedings of the National Academy of Sciences, 2 : 298, I have shown 
that the Peoria system of consanguinity has patently been affected by that 
of the Sauk, Fox, and Kickapoo. The data obtained in actual field-work 


confirm this in every way. 
TRUMAN MICHELSON. 
BUREAU OF AMERICAN ETHNOLOGY, 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Att-Souts Day at ZuNI, ACoMA, AND LAGuNA. — Towards the end of 
October! the Zufii celebrate ahoppa awan tewa (‘‘the dead their day’’). 
It is announced four days in advance from the house-top by santu weachona’- 
we, the saint’s crier.2. He also calls out that it is time to bring in wood. 
A portion of whatever is cooked on ahoppa awan tewa is thrown on the 
house-fire * by the women, or carried by the men to the “wide ditch’”’ on 
the river-side, where possessions of the dead are habitually buried.‘ 

At nightfall boys go about town in groups, calling out, ‘ Tsale’mo, 
tsale’mo!”’ ® and paying domiciliary visits. At the threshold they make 


1 In 1915 ahoppa awan tewa was on Oct. 30; in 1916, on Oct. 17. How the day is 
reckoned I do not know. It is said vaguely that the day falls some time after the 
kohaiito; i.e., the beginning of the count of forty-nine days to the advent of shalako. 
According to one informant, the date falls five days after the new moon after the full 
moon of the kohaiito. 

2 The Catholic Church has been disestablished in Zufii for a century; but an image of 
the saint has been preserved, and her cult in part kept up. 

8’ To remember the dead, it is a daily practice, both at Zufii and at Laguna, to drop a 
bit of food on the fire or crumble it on the floor. 

4 One informant stated that at supper every member of the household put a piece of 
meat or bread on the fire. 

5 A ‘Mexican’ word, but the meaning is unknown. One informant thought it 
meant “Give me to eat.’’ See B. Freire-Marreco, ‘‘ New-Mexican Spanish Folk-Lore” 
(JAFL 29 [1916]: 538-539). 

VOL. XXX.—NO. I17.—32. 
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the sign of the cross, saying the ‘“‘ Mexican” prayer, polasenya;! and the 
inmates give the boys presents of food, — bread or meat. In spite of the 
“Mexican” features of ahoppa awan tewa, the Zufii assert that the day 
has always been observed by the people, and that it is in no wise a Catholic 
ceremonial. 

In Catholic Acoma the Catholic character of the day is of course recog- 
nized. It is known as a church celebration to fall on a calendar day, 
Nov. I or 2, guessed my informant. At Acoma, too, parties of boys, as 
many as ten perhaps, will go around town, calling ‘‘ Tsale’mo, tsale’mo!” 
They also ring a bell. Their ‘‘ Mexican’’ prayer is, ‘“ Padre spirito santo 
amen.’ They are given food. Food is also taken to the cemetery and 
placed around the foot of the wooden cross which stands there in the centre. 
The war-chiefs stand on guard. By morning, however, the food has dis- 
appeared. What becomes of it my informant did not know. 

At Laguna, food is also taken to the cemetery. The day is called shuma 
sashti (‘‘skeleton day’’); and to give to the dead on shuma sashti, the fattest 
sheep and the best pumpkins and melons are saved. A story goes that 
once a young man was told by his mother to bring in for the occasion the 
fattest two lambs of their flock. The young man objected. Soon there- 
after he fell sick, and he lay in a trance for two or three days, until the 
medicine-man restored him. On coming to, he reported he had been with 
the dead. The church was full of them. Happy were they who had been 
well-provided for by their families. The unprovided were befriended by 
the provided. 

On shuma sashti, candles are set out on the graves. A little ball of food 
made up of a bit of everything served to eat is also put on the fire. The 
boys who go about getting food call out, “Sare’mo, sare’mo!"’ Their 
‘* Mexican’”’ prayer is called porasinia. 


ELstE CLEWS PARSONS. 
NEw YORK. 


A ZuN1 FoLkx-TALe. — Recently, when I was looking over some old 
field-notes, I came across a hitherto unpublished short Zufii folk-tale which 
I recorded during my first visit to the pueblo of Zufii.2 Nai’uchi,* the 
narrator, called it ‘‘The Origin of the Dragon-Fly; or, Why the Chief Priests 
receive the First Harvest from the Fields.’”’ The story was jotted down 


1 The index-finger of the right hand is bent, and the thumb held close to it and erect. 
As they touch the respective places, the following words are said: “‘Left temple [ela santu], 
right temple [kulusi], middle breast [lenuishta], forehead [imimiku], left shoulder [liplan- 
seniola], right shoulder [ios], forehead to chin [imimipali], middle breast [eleleho], left 
temple [eleshpintu], middle chin [santu], blowing into hand [amikiasusi]."" The current 
Spanish formula is: Por la sefial de la Santa Cruz. De nuestros enemigos libranos 
Sefior. En el nombre del Padre, del Hijo, y del Espiritu Santo. Amen. 

Although as given me at Zufii some of the motions are faulty, the characteristic 
Spanish position of hand is observed, and the “‘amen”’ is said characteristically with 
fingers to lips. This conclusive motion at Zufii is peculiarly interesting, as it seems to 
combine the Catholic motion and the Zufii breath rite (yechuni). 

2 Compare my Reizen en Onderzoekingen in Noord-Amerika (Leiden, 1885), pp. 
273-306. 

8 A chief priest of the Bow, and famous theurgist, who died in 1904. Nai’uchi was 
one of Cushing's staunchest friends, and later also of Mrs. Stevenson. 
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by me, largely in my native language and partly in English, just as it was im- 
mediately translated, period by period, by the late Frank Hamilton Cushing. 

In reading it again after so many years, I find that this tale presents a 
blank, though apparently of little importance, which I shall indicate in the 
text. I presume this is due to my somewhat defective rendering of Cush- 
ing’s version. Besides, there are one or two short passages in the story 
which now I am at a loss to interpret satisfactorily in connection with the 
text. I shall pass them over tacitly. Nevertheless I venture to publish 
the story as it is and for what it is worth, unaltered as regards its contents. 
I have only corrected and rewritten my bilingual rendering of Cushing’s 
dictation into proper English, and added a few explanatory footnotes. 
Moreover, as far as I know, this tale was never published elsewhere, either 
by Cushing or by any other writer on Zuiii folk-lore. The story follows: — 


Long ago, in the town of Ha’wik’uh,! the people were very careless and 
neglectful. They wasted their food. The old men advised them to be 
careful, but in vain. — 

Then the Gopher, the Squirrel, the Wood-Rat and several Insects held a 
council in order to gather up the food; but at last nothing was left. In the 
beginning of winter, famine came. The gods were angry. 

So the people left, and went to the A’mukwikwe? to get food. Ha’- 
wik’uh was deserted, with the exception of two children, — a brother and 
his little sister. They were left behind while sleeping. 

When the children woke up, they had nothing to eat. Thus the boy 
went out to catch snow-birds. On coming back, he said to his sister, 
“T am going to make a toy for you.’”’ Thereupon he made a cage and a 
figure in the form of a dragon-fly * with black stripes and blue eyes, and 
hung up the cage. Then the boy put his sister on a cat’s fur and told her 
to amuse herself with the toy. 

After a while both fell asleep; but the Dragon-Fly made such a noise, 
that the children woke up. Thereupon the Dragon-Fly told them not to 
sleep, but to build a fire, and to loosen the string which fastened him to the 
cage, and let him out. The children did so, and the Dragon-Fly flew away. 

He ultimately reached the Lake of the Dead,‘ and there he went to the 
place where the dead were dancing. The dancers, seeing the Dragon-Fly» 
stopped, and asked him whence he came. The Dragon-Fly answered, 
“From Ha’wik’uh, where the people were starving. There are two children 
left, and I come to ask you how I could help them; for I am sure you can 
do something.” 

So the dead gathered corn and melons, which they gave to the Dragon- 
Fly. They put these things up as compendiously as possible in order to 


1 Ha’wik’uh, Aguico of the Spaniards, was the largest and principal town of Cibola. 
It is situated twelve miles southwest of the present Zufii. 

2 Hopi or Moqui Indians. 

’ The dragon-fly is one of the Zufii rain symbols. 

4 K4’thlu-él-lon or Ko’thluwala’wa, a sacred lake and village situated about sixty 
miles southwest of Zufii town, near the junction of Little Colorado and Zufii Rivers. It 
plays a prominent part in Zufii mythology and religion. The dead go first to Ko’thlu- 
wala’wa, the abiding-place of th. Council of the Gods, and they often return hither to 
dance. 
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lessen the weight. ‘Give all this food to the children,” the dead said 
when the Dragon-Fly took leave; and off he went. 

On his return to Ha’wik’uh, the Dragon-Fly found the children sleeping. 
He then put a part of the food-seeds he brought with him into the soil, in 
order to supply means of subsistence for some future day. Thereupon the 
children woke up, crying. ‘‘Don’t weep!” the Dragon-Fly said to them, 
‘“‘there is food for you.” 

The children, seeing it, ate till their hunger was stilled; but the following 
days they found just as much to eat, for the food-supply seemed inexhaus- 
a 
{Here I find a small blank in my notes, and also a few somewhat obscure 
passages.] 

. . . After a while the Dragon-Fly told the children he again wanted 
to leave. Hearing this, they wept. So the Dragon-Fly said, “‘Let me go! 
I shall soon be back.” 

Thereupon he flew to the Land of Everlasting Summer, along the corn- 
fields, where he met the beautiful Corn-Maidens of the Blue and Yellow 
Corn.!. They rejoiced and wished to detain him; but the Dragon-F ly refused, 
not knowing on which plant he was going to alight. He then asked the 
Corn- Maidens to go to Ha’wik’uh in order to nurse the abandoned children. 

The Dragon-Fly, however, went there before the Corn-Maidens. As 
they went also, it began to rain, which was caused by the Corn-Maidens. 

On entering the room of the children, the Corn-Maidens found them 
asleep. So the Dragon-Fly woke them up, saying, “‘ Your mothers have 
come.” 

Thereupon the Corn-Maidens, while nursing and petting the children, 
said to them, ‘“‘ You must rise early and eat your breakfast, for your grand- 
father is coming back from the A’mukwikwe; but don’t give him any food.” 

When the grandfather arrived, he was very much astonished to find the 
children still alive. He talked to them, but they did not answer; and, 
though he offered them food, they refused to partake of it. 

Then the grandfather went out to gather fire-wood. During his absence 
the children ate the food which the Corn-Maidens had given them. They 
did the same the next day and the day following. 

So the grandfather wondered what the children lived on, and tried, but in 
vain, to find out. 

Thereupon the Corn-Maids told the children, ‘When your grandfather 
comes again for the fourth time, you must talk to him and explain.”” The 
boy did so, and said, ‘‘We have now mothers, and thus it is we are still 
living.” 

Then the Dragon-Fly said to them, “I am going to leave you; hence- 
forth I want to live in freedom as a flying being.’’ So he flew again to the 
Death Lake, where the deceased were dancing. They asked where he came 
from, and they gave him plumes. 

Thereupon the gods gathered corn-seeds and planted these round Ha’- 
wik’uh, and sent rain. 

The grandfather, seeing this, went back to the A’mukwikwe to call back 


1 Mythological beings to the number of eight or ten. Those of the Blue and Yellow 
Corn are the leaders of the others. It is believed that the Corn-Maidens give fertility 
to the soil, thus fostering the growth of food-plants. 
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the people of Ha’wik’uh. He told them the children they left behind were 
now the richest in town. 

When the people returned, they found that the corn and other food plants 
had ripened. So they felt happy, and were thankful for the service the 
children had done them. Desirous of rewarding the boy, it was decided 
he should be a priest of the Bow. Thence it is that we [that is, the A’shiwi, 
which is the own tribal name of the Zuifii, meaning ‘the flesh”] always 
depend on the priests, and plant every year for them. Therefore let us be 
deferential to the priests. 


Thus shortens my story. 
H. F. C. TEN KATE. 


AsHIYA, NEAR KOBE, JAPAN. 
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On account of the diversity of matter contained in the “ Journal of American 
Folk-Lore,” a certain amount of classification of the contents seems desirable. In 
consulting the index, matters pertaining to the following subjects should be looked 


up under those headings. 
Ballads, 
Etiology, 
Games, 


Incidents and objects in myths, 


Music, 


Acoma, All-Souls Day in, 496. 

Ai-lao, tradition regarding origin of the, 
422. 

Alabama folk-lore, 414. 

Alden, John, a maternal ancestor of Long- 
fellow, popular hero in Colonial New 
England, 413. 

and John Stewart, difference between, 


413. 

Alden, Priscilla, 412, 413. 

All-Souls Day at Zufii, Acoma, and Laguna, 
495, 496. 

American Folk-Lore Society, address of 
the retiring President at Twenty- 
Eighth Annual Meeting, 161-167. 

Canadian branches, officers of, 499. 
Kentucky Branch, local meetings, 272. 
local meetings, 272, 273, 411. 
Mexican Branch, 411. 
Missouri Branch, Tenth Annual Meeting, 
272. 
Ontario Branch, 411. 
report of Editor, 269, 270. 
— of Secretary, 269. 
— of Treasurer, 270, 271. 
Twenty-Eighth Annual Meeting, 269- 
271. 
Anansi, characteristics of, 241. 
Anansi-tori, formal opening for, 243. 
taboo against time for telling, 242. 
Andros Island, Bahamas, ballad sung on, 
199. 
disembodied skin salted and peppered on, 
187. 
see Bahamas. 
Animal actors in Surinam folk-tales, 242. 
protectors, 14. 

Anthropomorphism, 6. 

Antidote for poison of venomous serpent, 
identification of, by Chitimacha, 478. 

Arawaks, stone axes among, 256. 

Armbrister, Hilda, Proverbs from Abaco, 
Bahamas, 274. 

Ash poisonous to rattlesnake, 478. 

A’shiwi (‘‘the flesh”’), tribal name of the 
Zufii, 499. 





Rhymes, 
Songs, 
Superstitions, 
Tales, 

Tribes. 


Atwell, George, the Mr. Attowel of the 
“‘Shirburn Ballads,” 375. 

Atwell, Hugh, wrong identification of, by 
Clark, 374. 

Axe, Carib legend explaining origin of, 258. 
embedded in full-grown tree, 255, 256. 
European steel, value of, in Guiana, 252. 
stone, for protection against lightning, 

255. 
Axes, origin of stone, in Surinam, indicated 
by their names, 256. 
the names of stone, in the Negro and In- 
dian languages of Surinam, 256. 
Azema described, 242. 


Bakroe, forms taken by, and places where 
found, 242. 
Bahamas, belief in, regarding the killing of 
a snake or cat working witch, 185. 
Boukee and Rabbit in folk-lore of, 230. 
folk-tales of, and of the Carolinas, much 
the same, 169. 

Four Folk-Tales from Fortune Island, 
228, 229. 

name for ‘“‘corn”’ in, 188. 

practice in, of pouring corn before house- 
door, or inside haunted room, to dis- 
tract spirit, 188. 

proverbs from, collected on Abaco, 274. 

riddles from, collected on Andros Island, 
275-277. 

see Andros Island. 

Ballad-mongers, habit of, relating to sig- 
natures, 377. 
Ballads: 

Bangum and the Boar (Missouri variant 
of Child, No. 18), 291, 292. 

Bessy Bell and Mary Gray (Child, 281), 
325. 

Bonny Barbara Allen (Child, 84), 317. 

Brangywell (variant of Child, No. 18), 


292. 
Captain Ward and the Rainbow (Child, 
287), 332. 


Children’s Song (North Carolina variant 
of Child, 79), 305-307. 
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Ballads, continued: 

Fair Margaret and Sweet 
(Child, 74), 302. 

Florella, current under various names, 
344. 

Hangman Song (North Carolina variant 
of Child, No. 95), 321. 

Henry Martyn (Child, No. 250), 327. 

James Harris (The Demon Lover) 
(Child, No. 243), 325-327. 

Lady Alice (Child, No. 85), 317. 

Lady Isabel and the Elf-Knight (Child, 
No. 4), 286. 

Lamkin (Child, No. 93), 318. 

Little Mathew Grove (Kentucky variant 
of Child, No. 81), 311-313. 

Little Matthy Groves (Missouri variant 
of Child, No. 81), 314-317. 

Little Musgrave and Lady 
(Child, No. 81), 309. 


William 


Lord Daniel’s Wife (Kentucky variant of | 


Child, No. 81), 313, 314. 





Barnard | 


Lord Orland’s Wife (Kentucky variant of | 


Child, No. 81), 309-311. 
Lord Randal (Child, No. 12), 289, 290. 


Love Henry (Indiana variant of Child, | 


No. 68), 301, 302. 
Loving Henry 
Child, No. 68), 298, 299. 


(Kentucky variant of | 


Lydia Margaret (Missouri variant of | 


Child, No. 74), 303, 304. 

Our Goodman (Child, No. 274), 328. 

Sir Hugh, or the Jew’s Daughter (Child, 
No. 155), 322. 

Sir Lionel (Child, No. 18), 291. 
Strawberry Lane (Maine variant of 
Child, No. 2), 284, 285. 
The Bailiff's Daughter of 
(Child, No. 105), 321, 322. 

The Cherry-Tree Carol (No. 54), 287. 
The Cruel Mother (Child, No. 20), 293. 
The Elfin Knight (Child, No. 2), 283-285. 


Islington | 


The False Knight (Missouri variant of 


Child, No. 3), 286. 

The Farmer’s Curst Wife (Child, No. 
278), 329. 

The Fause Knight 
(Child, No. 3), 285. 

The Forsaken Girl, 345. 

The Golden Ball (variant of Child, No. 
95), used as a game by New York 
children on the lower east side, 319. 

The Gypsy Davy (Maine and Massa- 
chusetts variant of Child, No. 200), 
324, 325. 

The Gypsy Laddie (Child, No. 200), 323. 

The Hangman’s Tree (Missouri variant 
of Child, No. 95), 320. 

The Hunting of the Cheviot (Child, 
No. 162), 323. 

The Jolly Thresherman, 353, 354. 

The Lady Gay (Kentucky variant of 
Child, No. 79), 308. 

The Lass of Roch Royal (No. 76), 304. 

The Maid freed from the Gallows (Child, 
No. 95), 318. 


upon the Road 
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The Mermaid (No. 289), 333. 
The Merry Golden Tree (Missouri 
variant of Child, No. 286), 331, 332. 
The Old Woman and the Devil (Missouri 
variant of Child, No. 278), 329, 330. 
The Sweet Trinity (The Golden Vanity) 
(Child, No. 286), 330. 

The Three Little Babes (Tennessee vari- 
ant of Child, No. 79), 308, 309. 

The Twa Brothers (Child, No. 49), 293. 

The Twa Sisters (Child, No. 10), 286, 
287. 

The Two Brothers (Missouri variant of 
Child, No. 49), 294. 

The West Countree (Missouri variant of 
Child, No. 10), 287, 288. 

The Wife of Usher's Well (Child, No. 79), 


305. 

The Wife wrapt in Wether’s Skin (Child, 
No. 277), 328. 

The Yorkshire Bite (The Crafty Plough- 
boy), 367-3609. 

There was an Old Woman Lived on the 
Seashore (Nebraska [1870] variant of 
Child, No. 10), 288, 289. 

Three Little Babes (Nebraska variant of 
Child, No. 79), 307. 

Young Beichan (Child, No. 53), 294-297. 

Young Henry (Missouri variant of Child, 
No. 68), 299, 300. 

Young Hunting (Child, No. 68), 297. 

See also Songs. 

Ballads (Shirburn), Notes on the, 370-377. 
Ballads and Songs, 283-369. 
Bamboo, ancestor of the Ye-lang, 421. 

family name among the Chinese, 425. 

Bantu Tales, 262-268. 
Barbeau, C.-M., Contes Populaires Canadi- 
ens (Seconde série), 1-140. 

cited, 403, 410. 

Bath of thunder-stone water a cure for 

rheumatism, 259. 

Baum, Paull Franklin, The Three Dreams 
or ‘‘Dream-Bread”’ Story, 378-410. 

Bear abundant in region of Kaska and 
Tahltan, 428. 

of the Louisiana Indians, a brown bear, 
477- 

Beasts kneel at midnight on Christmas, 208. 
Berrying and root-digging, mention of, in 
Kaska and Tahltan tales rare, 429. 

Bibliography of Negro tales, 170. 
of Negro folk-lore, Surinam, 239, 240. 
Black Tai, taboos among, 415-417. 
Boas, Franz, quoted, 2. 
The Origin of Death, 486-491. 
Boesi-nanasi, an epiphyte (Tillandsia usne- 
oides Linn.), 246. 
Boesi-tetet, bush-ropes, 246, 247. 
Bonifacy, work among the Lolo of, 418. 
“Book of Sindibad”’ in tenth century, 380. 
Borrowing in tales, 429, 444. 
Boukee and Rabbit in Bahama folk-lore,230. 
Boven Saramacca (Upper Saramacca) 
district, ‘‘winged’’ axes embedded in 
hollow trees found in, 256. 
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British Columbia, tales from northern 
interior of, 427. 
trade-routes in, 428. 


Buffalo fairly numerous in eastern sections | 


of Kaska and Tahltan territory, 428. 


Canadian-French tales, customary begin- 
nings for, 23. 

— customary endings for, 23, 24. 

— form and style of, 23-26. 

— personages in, 3-6. 

— powers and attributes of personages in, 
6, 7- 

— preface to, I, 2. 

— prepared under auspices of Geological 
Survey of Canada, 2 

— style and mythological subjects of, 3. 

Canja, a stew of hominy, rice, and chicken, 
233- 

Canoe navigation in British Columbia, 
head of, 428. 

Carib legend, 253, 258. 

Caribou, importance of hunting of, reflected 
in Kaska and Tahltan tales, 428, 429. 

Carson, Wm., Ojibwa tales, 491-493. 

Cat, eaten by Black Tai, 416. 

not a totem of the Miao, 419 (note 2). 

Celts of ‘“‘winged’’ type from Surinam 
described, 251. 

Surinam belief as to celestial origin of, 
261. 

with ornamental features, 251. 

Cemetery, spirits prevented from leaving, 
by thunder-stones, 260. 

Charm against evil consequences from 
telling Amansi-tori in the day-time, 
243. 

Charms, 7, 8. 

Child accepts as Scotch the ballad of ‘* Will 
Stewart and John,” 412. 

final collection of, 325. 

first American text of ‘‘ The Twa Sisters’ 
printed by, in 1883, 286. 

— — version from oral tradition of the 
“Elfin Knight” printed by, in 1883, 
283. 

first American copy of ‘‘The Hangman’s 
Tree’’ published by, 318. 

Children an easy prey to the leba, 242. 

Chitimacha, myths of, show evidence of 
European connection, 474. 

notes regarding belicfs and medical 
practices of, 477, 478. 

speaking knowledge of the old tongue of, 
confined to four individuals, 474. 

superstitions of, 477, 478. 

Chitimacha Myths and Beliefs, Some, 
474-478. 

Christmas celebrated in North Carolina by 
stopping work, 208. 

observed by plants and beasts, 208. 

Clark, Andrew, publisher in 1907 of the 
“Shirburn Ballads ’’ (1585-1616), 370. 

Cleare, W. T., Four Folk-Tales from For- 
tune Island, Bahamas, 228, 229. 

Cleveland Public Library owner of the 


’ 


John G. White Collection of Folk- 
Lore, Oriental and Medieval Litera- 
ture, and Archeology, 413. 

Clever personages, 4, 396, 401, 402. 

Club of Surinam formerly provided, near 
end, with celt, 251. 

Club-fist, 207, 208. 

Color of thunder-stone a criterion of its 
power, 254, 260. 

— — affected by soil and weather, 254. 

Contes Populaires Canadiens (Seconde 
série), I-140. 

Contests, rivalries, and tournaments, 18- 
20. See Incidents. 

Convulsions cured by powder of thunder- 
stone, 259. 

Corn-Maidens in Zufii mythology give 
fertility to the soil, 498. 

Corpse of one killed by blow from strength 
derived from thunder-stone extremely 
heavy, 260. 

Couplet on the happy _ reconciliation 
between the Earl of Mar and his 
daughter, 413. 

Courtship of Will Stewart conducted by 
John Stewart, 412. 

Crane bridge, the place where wolverene 
was dropped into the river, 458. 

Criminal escapes hanging through a riddle, 
203. 

Criterion by which to test the accuracy of 
an aboriginal statement, 167. 

Cushing, Frank Hamilton, Zufii tale trans- 
lated by, 497. 

Customs (Acoma): 

on All-Souls Day, 496. 
Customs (Kaska): 
woman remains in retirement during and 
for some time after confinement, 471. 
Customs (Laguna): 
dropping food on fire or on floor, in 
remembrance of the dead, 495. 
on All-Souls Day, 496. 
Customs (Zufii): 
dropping food on fire or floor in remem- 
brance of the dead, 495. 
on All-Souls Day, 495, 496. 
Cypress-tree struck by lightning, use of 
splinters from, in medical practice, 477. 


Dance on Cape Verde Islands, refreshments 
served at, 233. 
Darby, Loraine, Ring-Games from Georgia, 
218-221. 
“Day broke twice’? on Old Christmas in 
North Carolina, 208. 
Dease Lake, British Columbia, tales col- 
lected on, 429. 
and River, British Columbia, tribes 
living on, 427. 
Devil, 4, 16. 
Disintegration of folk-tales shown by elim- 
ination, 169. 
Dog, ancestor of the Man tribes, 419-420. 
descendants of, cut out clothes in shape 
of dog’s tail, 421. 
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Dog, flesh of, not eaten by the Man, 421. 

Dragon, ancestor of the Ai-lao, a Tai 
tribe, 422. 

Dragon-fly, a Zufii rain symbol, 497. 

Drawing of thunder-axe by Carib Indian, 
257: 

**Dream-bread ” story, 378-410. 


“*Edelstein,’’ one of the early books printed 
in Germany, 386. 
Elephant represented by Louisiana Indians 
as a man-eater, 477. 
English and Scottish Popular Ballads, 
The, the final coliection of Child, 325. 
Environment, influence of, on Surinam 
story-teller, 241. 
Equilibrium of inanimate objects affected 
by sharp thunder-clap, 255. 
Etiology: 
Origin of ending of Anansi stories, 241. 
Origin of Carib axe, 258. 
why bears make dens in mountains, 
444. 
why black bears are better eating than 
grizzly bears, 448. 
origin of constellation, 493. 
why death is in the world, 476, 486-491. 
origin of earth, 441-443. See also 
Muskrat. 
why there is fire in rocks and woods, 
comparative notes, 443. 
why giants are easily fooled, 445. 
origin of gold coins, 248. 
why grizzly bears are mean sometimes 
and want to fight people, 448. 
why the Indians cache their meat, 467. 
why Indians have their homes among the 
brush and weeds, 476. 
origin of languages, 443. 
why the lynx has a short blunt nose, 455. 
why man is mortal, 476, 487, 491. 
why some married people unjustly 
accuse one another of infidelity, 456. 
origin of the marten, 432. 
why men sometimes cohabit with a 
sister, comparative notes, 460. 
why men like a woman who dresses well, 
450. 
origin of months, 493. 
why mosquitoes are in the world, 445. 
why the mountain-sheep’s head is small 
between the horns, 430. 
why people have had chiefs, 451. 
why people say that when rain falls, it 
is tears, 448. 
why people say that a red sky is blood, 
448. 
origin of ponds at source of St. Johns 
River, 481. 
why rabbit's nose is split, 476. 
origin of Reversing Falls, 480. 
origin of St. John’s River, 481. 
why the separation of a good woman 
from a bad man is a benefit, 457. 
cause for markings on spider’s back, 241. 
summer, origin of, 493. 
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why the Tlingit say a Kaska man created 
whales, 452. 

why the tongues of sheep are black, 430. 

how war started among the Indians, 469. 

why the wolverene has peculiar marks 
on his back, 458. 

why the wolverene is a thief, 470, 471. 

why women are deceitful, 462. 

why the Zufii plant every year for the 
priests, 499. 

European connection evidenced in Chiti- 

macha myths, 474. 


Facéties et Contes Canadiens, 141-157. 

Famine at Rome in 1527 as a background 
for story, 393. 

Fan tabooed to a family of Black Tai, 416, 

Feather crown of thunder-axe compared 
with rock-inscriptions found in Guiana, 
258. 

Fishing a prominent feature in tales bor- 
rowed from Tlingit, 429. 

Folk-Lore Society of Texas, 411. 

Folk-Tales collected at Miami, Fla., 222- 
227. 

Formula with pantomime, for amusing 
children in region of Saint-Hyacinthe, 
146. 

Formulas for beginning tales, Anansi-tori, 
243, 244, 246, 248. 

— — — Canadian-French, 23. 

— ending tales, Canadian-French, 23, 24. 
— — — of Cape Verde Islanders, 238. 
— magic, 7. 

Foundation-walls of Lutheran Church at 
Paramaribo, 255. 

Four Folk-Tales from Fortune Island, 
Bahamas, 228, 229. 

Franklin, G. B., Priscilla Alden 
Suggested Antecedent, 412, 413. 


— A 


Game, counting-out, 207. 

Game less abundant in the woods than on 
high ground, 471. 

Game-animals abundant in region of Kaska 
and Tahltan, 428. 

Games. See Ring-games. 

Gamella, a large wooden platter, 238. 

Gascons proverbially clever, 396, 401, 402. 

Geological Survey of Canada, publications 
under auspices of, 427. 

Gesture, expression, and manner of Surinam 
narrator, powerful adjuncts to in- 
terest in stories, 241. 

Gifts, differing series of, in various versions 
of ‘“‘The Twelve Days of Christmas,” 
366, 367. 

Goats abundant in region of Kaska and 
Tahltan, 428. 

Grenada, practice in, of pouring corn before 
house-door, or inside haunted room, 
to distract spirit, 188. 

Guiana, Dutch, a fertile field for folk-lore, 
239. 

British, Journal of the Royal Agricultural 
and Commercial Society of, 258. 
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Guiana, notched and ornamented celts 

from, 251. 

practice in, of throwing rice before door 
of house to capture witch, 242. 

similarity of the feather crowns of the 
thunder-axe found in, to the rock- 
inscriptions found there, 258. 

value of steel axe among Indians of, 252. 


Haller, Johann, in 1680, translated Latin 
works into Hungarian, 402. 

Halwa, a cake of flour, butter, sugar, 381. 

Ha’wik’uh, principal town of Cibola, 497. 

Hawikuh, the village, according to Hodge, 
where Estevan lost his life, 165. 

Henry, A., observations by, of totemic 
traits among Lolo, 417. 

Hering, C. J., anecdote by, 254, 255. 

History, aboriginal, 162. 

Hodge, F. W., on Zufii geographical state- 
ments, 165. 

Hop-vines on Christmas, 208. 

Horse, widely differing accounts of first 
appearance of, by Indian tribes, 164. 

Horse-fish, a creature with the head of a 
horse and the tail of a fish, 234. 

Hungary, disappearance from, of ancient 
native popular tales and legends, 402. 





Hunting, importance of, reflected in tales | 


of Kaska and Tahltan, 429. 
and trapping chief occupation of the 
Kaska and Tahltan, 427. 
Hyland River, British Columbia, shoulder- 
blade of an enormous animal found 
on top of mountain near, 450. 


Incidents and objects in myth: 

adventures of Nenabosho, 491, 492. 

advice for Anansi given gratis by the 
dactor, 245. 

— which, when carried out, brings harm 
to advised one, 432, 433. 

Aglabe’m causes a water famine, 480. 

— killed by falling tree, 481. 

“Ain't it well to be pyrt!’’ 196. 

air, stabbed into, becomes calm, 480. 

All-Gone, wolf's last niece, 216. 

alligator and rabbit walk and talk to- 
gether, 180. 

— caught in trap set by rabbit, 181. 

— fast asleep trapped, 475. 

— threatens to get even with rabbit, 180, 
181. 

— throws rabbit into brier-patch, 181. 

— tied by his teeth to a tree, 475. 

Anansi appealed to on the question of 
returning evil for good, 249. 

— disguised as a doctor, 245. 

— eats so much that he nearly bursts, 245. 

— entraps his wife, 244. 

— gives advice for his own cure, 245. 

— humiliated by treatment of wife, 244. 

— looks with longing eyes on a fine fat 
sheep belonging to his wife, 244. 

— near top of well, drops his spade be- 
hind him, 244. 


Incidents and objects in myth, continued: 

Anansi pays no attention to his wife, till 
fear forces her to call him ‘‘ my master,”’ 
244. 

— plots to teach his wife better manners, 
244. 

— sick, sends his wife for the doctor, 245. 

— teaches snake, 249. 

— with his wife at the bottom of the 
well, pulls up the ladder, 244. 

“*An’ the fish went back to de sea,”’ 185. 

animal, huge, not seen for many genera- 
tions, 450. 

animals steal fire, 443. 

— called to a feast of fat, 492. 

— kings of, 5, 6, 49, 50. 

— quarrel over carcass of dead whale, 
481. 

— transformed into gold and silver, 37. 

ant, food assigned to, 481. 

ants, king of assists Ti-Jean, 49, 50. 

— remove mound of sand, 49. 

antler, wolverene’s wife digs tunnel with 
sharp piece of, 470. 

** Anybody, Lord, jus’ so it’s a man,”’ 194. 

appearances sometimes deceitful, 216. 

apple, magic, 101, 102. 

archmen who had never seen a train, 186. 

arm-bone of a dog, 447. 

army for waging war on old magician, 48. 

arrow as recompense for wife, 453. 

— invisible or magic, comparative notes, 
451. 

arrow-heads of bone put on headless 
arrows render them effective, 439. 

arrows, headless, given to _ beaver, 
comparative notes, 439. 

— magic, kill a huge animal, 451. 

— invention of, comparative notes, 438. 

ascent to sky, of cannibal, where he lives 
as sun, 441. 

ass gives his opinion on returning evil 
for good, 248. 

aunt Peix’ Caball’, the horse-fish, 234. 

awls made from bones of rabbits, 456. 

axe, beaver-tooth, 447. 

— giant's, 432, 433. 

— hard work with, as a punishment, 258. 

babe, grows up to white woman, 189. 

— growth of, traced from camp to camp, 
472. 

— picked up on roadside, 189. 

— suckled by marten, 472. 

— — from breasts of father, 472. 

— with a mustache, 199. 

baptism of poor boy by king, 47. 

bar of iron as a toothpick, 237. 

bargain between Buttocks (Fesse-ben) 
and king, 88. 

— between Tubinh and horse-fish, 234. 

barley blown away by the wind, 210. 

barn covered with feathers ankle-deep, 
38, 42. 

barrel a mile longand half a mile wide, 191. 

basket full of holes offered prince to 
drain lake with, 38, 39. 
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Incidents and objects in myth, continued: 
bathing girls leave clothes on rock, 37. 
— woman and bamboo, 421. 
bean and pea, magic, 40, 42. 
bean-stalk with giant on top cut down, 

213. 

bear and rabbit go a-courting Miss 
Coon, 173. 

— angry at loss of butter, threatens to 
eat up fox, 114. 

—-—with his brothers-in-law, 
mines to starve them, 467. 

— as judge, 216. 

— bird steals fire-stone from, 443. 

— boasts of his superiority over Indian, 
475. 

— death of, avenged by his friends, 468. 

— equipped with saddle, 173. 

— finding himself greasy, “believes he 
ate butter, 114. 

— gives advice to fox, 113, II4. 

— helping rabbit out of trap, is caught 
himself, 229. 

— old white, the only one who can cross 
bridge of razors, 60. 

— only one who had fire long ago, 443. 

— plan of, for finding out thief, 216. 

— teaches rabbit how to use sharpened 
sticks, and is killed by them, 468. 

— throws rock into water on top of 
stick, and decrees that people, when 
they die, shall remain dead, 444. 

— with heavy load, at top of steep 
declivity, killed by rabbit, 467. 

— worsted in encounter with Indian, 
475. 

beast, ferocious, by day, and prince at 
night, 35. 

— snorting (‘‘carding-mill’’), 89. 

— — carried on back of strong youth to 


deter- 


king, 90. 

beasts, ferocious, guard fountain of 
youth, 68. 

Beautiful-Green-Garter (Belle-jarretiére- 
verte), as a duck, carries Beau- 
Prince across the river on her back, 38, 
40. 

Beautiful-Princess asks her father to 
assemble all the young people to 


witness her choice of husband, 154. 

— awaits the return of Little-John, 151, 
153. 

— imprisoned in castle guarded by three 
giants, 150. 

— mourns for Little-John, 151. 

— orders for her marriage all that re- 
mains in the garden, and that the 
gardener bring it, 153. 

— recognizes Little-John in her father’s 
gardener, 153. 

— refuses to leave her prison without 
Little-John, 151. 

beaver and his brothers only ones saved 
after a severe heat, 440. 

—and his cannibal father-in-law 
terchange trousers, 440. 


in- 


Index. 


beaver and muskrat exchange tails, 482. 

——— —— comparative literature, 481, 

—and Sheep-Man quarrel, and latter 
is pushed over cliff, comparative notes, 
430. 

—and wolverene, comparative notes, 
430. 

— directs giant how to catch him, 433. 

— dives for earth, 442. 

— diving, finds his tail a hindrance, 481. 

— encounters otter-woman, who forces 
him to become her husband, 435. 

— enormous, with hairy tail, 446. 

— former home and food of, 482. 

—hides spear-head of kingfisher in 
his canoe, 434. 

— kills beavers for food, 435. 

| —-— dangerous woman by means of 

heated stone, 435. 
— — marten-man, 431. 

| — — monsters who prey on people, 430. 

—-— woman and girl who propose to 
marry him, 431. 

— more powerful than cannibal, 441. 

—on seeing giant coming, paints him- 
self to look like ghost, remains rigid 
until giant departs, then climbs a 
tree, 432. 

— overcomes all monsters 
meets on his travels, 432. 

— prefers muskrat’s tail to his own, 481. 

— —the poplar-grove to the marshes, 
482. 

— pretends to be dead, and deceives 
ravens, 441. 





whom he 


is captured by wolverene, 
later kills wolverene and his children, 
430. 

— pursued by cannibal, jumps into 
lake and changes himself into a beaver, 
439. 

— — by cannibal’s wife, makes ground 
crack behind him, and woman falls 
down, 439. 

— — by giant, who finally eats part of 
his own body and dies, 432. 

—-— by Gluskap, but finally escapes, 
480. 

— — — — comparative notes, 479. 

— put into kettle to boil by father of 
sisters, 436. 

— reflection of, seen in river by pursuing 
giant, 433. 

— sent out by Nenabosho, drowned, 491. 

— sleeps at night between sisters as a 
man, 436. 

— a great transformer, 429. 

— transforms himself into the animal 
beaver, 439. 

—-— -— into a bluebird and flies near 
two sisters playing on shore, 436. 

— turns into little bird and escapes from 
boiling kettle, 436. 

— in form of bluebird is bought by elder 
sister from younger, for silver spoon, 
439. 
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Incidents and objects in myth, continued: 
beaver visits kingfisher, who makes his 
guest fall asleep, and then reads his 
thoughts, 434. 

— wife of fog-man, driven to the river, 
466. 

beaver-meat with excrement given by 
wolverene to his mother-in-law, 470. 

beaver-net set in lake to catch beaver, 

9. 
scemiaain wolverene expert at setting, 
69. 

ota Big-Man catches, in nets, eats, 
and throws away tails, 446. 

beaver-tails, Big-Man and lad eat, com- 
parative notes, 446. 

beaver-tooth axe and club, 447. 

bed appears mysteriously, 28. 

bed of salad, Ior. 

beef asked in exchange for fish at castle 
of giants, 67, 68. 

— ship loaded with, 48. 

beggar exchanges his clothes for those of 
the bishop, 134. 

— treatment of, at fine castle, 155. 

— — — at king’s palace, 155. 
“Beginder,”” a variant of ‘Sure-It’s- 
Good,”’ rabbit’s name for baby, 193. 

betrayal of prince, 12, 16, 35. 

Bible-reading to drive away ghost, 195, 
196. 

Big-Crow or Raven, 444. 

Big-Man, bald, 444, 445. 

— brothers afraid of, 446. 

— causes rocks to grow together, and 
prevents lad from getting out of 
porcupine-hole, where he had hidden, 
446. 

— has as pack-animals grizzly bear and 
black bear, 446. 

bird, fabulous, 13. 

— fanning the air, raises the wind, 480. 
— picks string which fastens fire-stone 
to bear’s belt, and flies off with it, 443. 
— runs away with eye while owners of it 

are disputing, 268. 

— tells father of fate of his son, 196. 

Bird-Man’s belly, hole punched in, by 
snipe, to recover water, 439. 

birds each give wolf feathers, that he 
may go to a feast, 233. 

— gang of, exclaim, ‘‘What a beautiful 
frog!"’ 199. 

— master of, old man with snow-white 
hair, 74. 

— talking, 74, 439. 

birth of niece celebrated by a feast of 
butter, 215, 216. 

bishop, pretended, 134, 135. 

blacksmith, dons clothing of prince, and 
vice versd, 61. 

— king’s servant orders shovel made by, 
88. 

— forges a magic sword, 82, 85. 

blanket mistaken for boy, and stabbed by 
giant, 449. 
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blind woman in forest sends son to king's 
castle, 77. 

———— eyesight of, 
son, 79. 

Blue-Beard carries off girls in his basket, 
183. 

bluebird becomes young man, 436. 

bluejay insulted by wolf, 233. 

— takes his feathers away from wolf, 234. 

boat, holes pierced in, to disable it, 50. 

— of witch, youth rows to castle in Red 
Sea in, 78. 

bone objects to being picked up, 194. 

bone scratcher for killing sister-in-law, 
459. 

book of princess guarded by giants, 67. 

boots. See Seven-league, Three-league. 

bouquet, fatal, 3, 10, 28, 29, 34, 35. 

— — being picked, ferocious beast ap- 
pears, 29. 

— the most beautiful, ever seen, 29, 96. 

bow to violin, 32. 

box breaks open in falling, 248. 

— filled with gold, 247. 

— with keyhole large enough for a man 
to enter, 247. 

boy, by help of ring, causes death of king’s 
soldiers, 104. 

— congratulates himself that he didn't 
lose his laugh, 225. 

— goes to town to sell his cock, 103. 

— hides in crevasse of glacier, 448. 

— marries uncle’s elder wife, compara- 
tive notes, 461. 

— plans to shove colt in river, but is 
thrown in himself, 225. 

— prays to dogs, 190. 

— taking price of cock, reserves the head, 
103. 

— wearing moose-bladder on head, 451. 

— who had been treated like a dog, is 
made chief, 451. 

boys adopted by forest fairies, 99. 

— changed to stone, comparative notes, 
464. 

— mean little, carried away by witch, 
189. 

— out hunting, frightened by words of 
raccoon, 184. 

— put a stick of wood in witches’ bed, 
in place of themselves, and escape, 
190. 

— stolen by cannibal giant, 448. 

bread, mountain of, appears as obstacle 
to pursuit, 40. 

breaking of enchanted flowers causes 
ferocious beast to appear, 29. 

—of enchanted branches causes hare 
to appear, 43. 

breasts of father yield milk, 472. 

— of woman roasted for food, 472. 

brier-patch and rabbit, 172, 181, 225. 

bride, on leaving church, forced into 
carriage and disappears, 136. 

bridge a thousand leagues long over 
lake, 39. 


restored by 
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Incidents and objects in myth, continued: 

bridge a thousand leagues long produced 
by turn of hand, 40. 

— crane, comparative notes, 458. 

— of crystal, leads to fountain of youth, 
68. 

— hung on four golden chains, 100. 

— magic, 42. 

— of razors, 60. 

brine, bottle of, substituted for stolen 
“water of youth,” 60. 

brother, younger, hunts, 
keeps house, 445. 

— of stolen bride 
136. 

brothers, discovering deception of their 
mother-in-law, kill her, 462. 

brothers-in-law of wolverene 
409. 

brush thrown behind one, produces huge 
mountain, 40, 42. See Obstacles. 

buffalo-chip transformed into stone, 489. 

bundle supposed to be baby contains 
only bones, 450. 

bungling host. See Fatal imitation. 

Bushtail-Rat a cannibal, 433, 434. 

Buttocks (Fesse-ben), story of, 86-91. 

buzzard devours wolf's portion of fresh 
meat as well as his own, 474. 

cannibal, angry, chases beaver with a 
knife, 439. 

— ascends to sky, where he lives as sun, 


while elder 


visited by stranger, 


starving, 


441. 

— Bushtail-Rat is, 434. 

— sets tasks for son-in-law, 437. 

— transforms daughters into 
bears, 439. 

— tries to catch little bird (transformed 
man), but fails, 436. 

— and wife, in pursuit of Beaver, rush 
away for fear of drowning in lake, 439. 

— — — on way, come across bodies of 
their daughters, 439. 

cannibals feast on privates and body of 
boy, 449. 

canoe anchored with stone, 453. 

— Beaver hides spear-head of 
fisher in his, 434. 
— becomes Partridge 
John’s River, 480. 
— between sides of which son-in-law of 
cannibal is imprisoned, found split, 
and son-in-law gone, 437. 

— of Beaver broken by Kingfisher in 
search for spear-head, 434. 

— stone, an island, 479. 

canoes and paddles of eagle gnawed, 492. 

— cached, 455. 

— cut to pieces by rope stretched across 


grizzly 


King- 


Island in St. 


river, 434. 
— swift, making of, comparative notes, 
452. 


canyon crossed on legs of snipe, 458. 
See Crane bridge. 

card-party frightened by voice from 

ghost, 217. 
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card-playing, 40. 

caribou killed by beaver, 441. 

castle, apparently without occupants, 94, 

—and princess disappear under seg 
when enchanted locket is stolen, 73. 

— beautiful, 36, 93, 94, 97, 104, 108, 112, 
155. 

—-— with name in golden letters over 
door, 72, 73. 

— — Beautiful-Prince must return alone 
to father’s, 41. 

— enchanted, 22, 28-30, 35. 

— falls in an instant, 109. 

— hung on four golden chains, 36, 44. 

— in forest, 43, 63. 

— little, covered with straw and sea- 
weed, 74, 75. 

— of giants, 60, 62, 63, 212, 213. 

—-—-— book of princess guarded in 
67. 

— — — left in charge of Petit-Jean, 95. 

— — — princess of golden hair guarded 
in, 66. 

— of Good-Bishop, 41, 42. 

— of Happiness, 42-46. 

— on crystal mountain, 33, 44. 

— round, of the Red Sea, 76-79. 

— spied out by queen, 97. 

— submerged, 55, 56. 

— without doors or windows, 149. 

— transformed into gold and silver, 36, 
37- 

cat asks her master for shoes, 197. 

— in sack, 197. 

— ol’ black, and ol’ black man, alone in 
haunted house, 195. 

— right front foot of, cut off, 196. 

— said to be a witch, 197. 

caterpillar by day, changes into man at 
night, 56. 

— fisherman’s son, in form of, crawls 
into folds of princess's dress, 56. 

— use of left hind-foot of, in transforming 
to small caterpillars, 56. 

cats of all colors, 196. 

cattle at bottom of river, 485. 

cellar, prince has to sleep on potatoes in, 
38, 39. See Dungeon. 

hain of men down the well-rope, 222, 

223. 

Chapewee, culture-hero of the Dog-Rib, 
decrees death, 489. 

charcoal-burner falsely claims to have 
delivered princess, 83. 

child baptized in forest by king, 47. 

— feeds snake, 185. 

— is ransom for father, 15. 

children, amusing themselves, 
their father, 92. 

— brother and sister, deserted in time 
of famine, 497. 

chimney, entrance to submerged castle 
by, 55, 56. 

— entrance by, 187. 

Chinchirot’, insulted by wolf, takes away 

his feathers, 234. 


forget 
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Incidents and objects in myth, continued: 

choppers put their butter in spring- 
house, 193. 

churn with heel-tops, 199. 

clapping of hands, 42, 66, 67. 

cliff-ogre, comparative notes, 430, 431. 

clogs, magic, of steel, 8, 22, 31, 32, 35. 

cloud, black, 67. 

club beats the inn-keeper and his wife, 
ail. 

— beaver-tooth, 447. 

— that obeys orders, 211. 

coach and span of two beautiful black 
horses with white harness, 40. 

cock punishes children who forget him, 
92. 

coins found every morning under the 
pillow of him who eats the heart of 
bird, 99. 

Conder, Tom, promises to bring shoes 
for his cat, 197. 

corn to be picked up grain by grain, 188. 

Corn-Maidens mother the motherless 
children, 498. 

corn-stalk grows so high, that a man, 
having climbed up on it, needs a 
ladder to get to earth again, 191. 

cost of injuring a locomotive, 224. 

council decides against Eating-Bad, 266. 

— held at Ha’wik’uh for conservation 
of food, 497. 

countryman hidden in valise, gets access 
to queen’s chamber, 118. 

cow, opinion of, on returning evil for 
good, 248. 

— pulled on to house to be fed with moss 
from its top, 192. 

— punishes children who forgot her, 92. 

cowherd, king’s, and Little-John, ex- 
change places, 47. 

— traitor, receives just deserts, 51. 

cows of king guarded by Little-John in 
forest, 80. 

crane bridge, comparative notes, 458. 

crew of sloop sent out by frogs, 111. 

cross, egg broken on wood of, causes 
water to recede, 57. 

— on submerged castle, 55-57. 





crow and owl unable to fly to eagle’s | 


lodge, 493. 

— insulted by wolf, takes his feather 
away from him, 233. 

— lets woman on his back fall to earth 
when meat she was feeding him gives 
out, 13, 33- 

— pursues eagle, 493. 

— young man carried on back of, to 
other side of sea, 74. 

crystal city, 59. 

— mountain, princess and little boy re- 
turned from, 70. 

curry-comb thrown behind prevents 
giant from passing, 67. See Obstacles. 

dance attended by birds and wolf, 233. 

dance, magic violin causes everybody to, 
35- 
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Daniel, uncle, hears fish speak, 185. 

daughter, youngest, 3, 28, 29. 

death, Kaska story of origin of, 443, 444. 

— of princess announced to king by ar- 
rival of ship dressed in black, 151. 

— origin of, comparative notes, 444, 
486-401. 

—the penalty for breaking fatal 
branches, 43. 

deer and tarpin race, 174. 

deserted children, 497. 

— woman, comparative notes, 455. 

Devil a guest at a party, 181. 

— and farmer bargain as to ownership of 
their crops, 175. 

— and the Lord dividing up the people, 
215. 

— bagged, 131. 

— chooses weapon with which to fight 
farmer, 175. 

— dances, 180. 

— dancing on thorns and spines, 131. 

— gets Pat, 223. 

— gives the woodcutter one more res- 
pite, 131. 

— king’s cowherd called as homely as the, 
48. 

— married, 181. 

—renounces all rights to the wood- 
cutter, 132. 

— with club-foot, 180. 

Devil’s term for “‘hell,’’ 182. 

Devil-ketcher, 222. 

devils, seven, possess a flour-mill, 4, 88. 

— — released on promise never to enter 
mill again, 89. 

— — skin some oxen and eat meat, 89. 

— — yoked to cart in oxen’s place and 
made to haul flour, 89. 

dice, third son of king chooses profession 
of playing at, 36. See Gambling. 

— game of, played by prince and bishop, 


37- 

“Didn't I tell you Mouth was goin’ to 
bring you here?” 177. 

dinner-pot a refuge for little black pig, 
186. 

disbelief in law to be punished by loss of 
ears, 192. 

dispute by ravens over eyes of Beaver, 
441. 

distaff, magic, 45, 46. 

ditch, king sets servant task of digging, 
88. 

diver (bird) diving for earth, brings up 
mud or earth under his toe-nails, 
442. 

dog, ancestor of the Man, 421. 

dog, arm-bone of, bare when lad slept, 
covered with meat when he awoke, 
447. 

— comes to aid of master, 86. 

—eaten by his master and his wife, 
188. 

— female, nourishes blind woman and 
little son in forest, 47. 
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Incidents and objects in myth, continued: 
dog, female, suckles small girl about to 
die for lack of milk, 418. 

— given by king to his departing sons, 
82. 

—-— to lad by Big-Man to ride, and 
to eat when out of food, 447. 

— heart, tongue, and haslet of, sub- 
stituted for those of prince, 62. 

— reveals to king abiding-place of his 
daughter’s deliverer, 83. 

— tickle possum, 183. 

— transformed into man, 482. 

— with hair of five colors, 420. 

dog-man and dog-children, comparative 
notes, 463. 

dogs carry boys home, 190. 

— hold a convention, 223. 

— kill witches, 190. 

dog-skins, discarded, thrown into fire, 
464. 

donkey shakes gold and silver out of 
his feet, 211. 

— with magic powers exchanged, 211. 

“Don’t kill him,” as if from the Lord, 
216. 

door opens of itself, 28. 

dowry of the Beautiful-Princess, 154 

dragon belching out fire, 7. 

Dragon-Fly directs children what to do, 
and flies away, 497. 

— having provided for starving children, 
returns to his old life, 498. 

— reaching the Lake of the Dead, se- 
cures corn and melons for starving 
children, 497. 

— visits Land of Everlasting Summer, 
498. 

dream of Jauw, 246, 247. 

— of Thomas-bon-chasseur, 66. 

— that was real, 452. 

— of traveller who lost his way, 28. 

Dreams, The Three, with comparative 
literature, 378-410. 

ducks, couple transformed into, 41. 

— girls change into, to swim, 37. 

— help the frog to fly, 198, 199. 

dungeon, 34, 35.. 

— first wife of prince thrown into, by 
second wife, 15. 

— king’s sons ordered put into, 63. 

— see Cellar. 

eagle indicates by her 
location of camp, 465. 

— owns summer, 492. 

— proves her ability to carry heavy 
weight on her back, 465. 

— takes man on back to show him where 
his wife is, comparative notes, 465. 

— talking, 54, 55. 

— transformation of fisherman’s son 
into, 56, 57. 

eagle-feathers, son-in-law sent by can- 
nibal to obtain, 437. 

eagles devour magician, and pieces fly 
to all sides, 50. 


motions the 


Index. 





eagles in leaking canoes drowned, 493. 

— killed by Beaver to get their feathers, 
437- 

— king of, assists Little-John on promise 
of shipload of beef, 48. 

— — — tells Little-John tocall on him 
when in need, 48. 

— remove huge pile of rocks, 49. 

ear of animal, grease from left, stops 
bleeding, 68. 

ears to be cut off for not believing in 
law, 192. 

earth, Kaska story of origin of, 441, 
442. : 

—— — — comparative notes, 442, 443. 

— seen through hole in sky, 457. 

earthworm, 60. 

Eating-Bad angry with the people, 266. 

— shows himself a glutton, 266. 

— vies with Sleep-Bad in providing an 
entertainment, 266. 

eating salad-leaf, effect from, ror. 

egg thrown by the Devil as a charm, 
181, 182. 

eggs of pigeon, three magic, 57. 

elders accuse Boloba of trying to cheat 
his friend, 264, 265. 

elephant and rabbit take shelter under 
tree, 475. 

— carries rabbit across river, 177. 

—to free himself from burning hay, 
jumps up suddenly, breaking off his 
tusk, 476. 

elopement of Beautiful-Prince with 
Beautiful-Green-Garter, 40. 

embrace, prince warned not to receive, 
from any one, 41. 

enchantment broken, 30, 31, 57; 59, 
69, 93. 

— secret of breaking, revealed, 16. 

evil being with magical powers, 435. 

evil, opinion of animals on returning, 
for good, 248. 

exchange of clothing, 47, 61. 

excrement consulted by Raven, 444. 

— on beaver-meat given to mother-in- 
law, 470. 

eye, the property, by turns, of a man and 
his wife, 267. 

eyes of dead eaten by Raven, 441. 

—of king’s wife snatched out by 
sorceress, that latter may marry king, 
77: 

— of woman wrested by old witch, 47. 

eyesight. See Sight. 

fairy asks boy for head of cock, 103. 

— good, gives Little-John a fairy nap- 
kin, 148. 

— — helps Little-John, 152. 

— receives head of cock, and as rec- 
ompense gives boy piece of silver for 
ring, 103. 

— wicked, changes sea to ice, and all 
ships founder, 150. 

faithlessness of cannibal’s 
causes great heat, 440. 


son-in-law 
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Incidents and objects in myth, continued: 

famine, 230, 497. 

farmer and Devil bargain as to owner- 
ship of their crops, 175. 

— angered by finding his spring muddy, 
171. 

= :— place with Poltci'tc, 484. 

— fooled by rabbit, 172. 

— gives his cattle for a chance to get to 
heaven, 484. 

farmers at variance, 186. 

fasting because of bad luck, 37. 

fat from stomach of giant cooked, 449. 

— of a carcass given to gulls, 481. 

fatal bouquet, 3, 10, 28, 29, 34, 35. 

— branches, 43. 

— imitation, 190, 226, 237. 

father and child plan to kill wolverene, 
473- 

— convinces son that he is his father, 473. 

—eats of the head of his child cooked 
by the mother, 197. 

feast at castle of king, 128, 129. 

— of fat, 492. 

feather dipped in water a test of faith- 
fulness, 440. 

— missing, 39. 

— use of, in transforming to swiftest of 
eagles, 55. 

feathers ankle-deep as covering to barn, 
38. 

— dropped along the way as a sign, 465. 


—transformation into, comparative 
notes, 468. 

feet become clubbed from faHing in 
fire, 181. 


fete made by king, in which he will give 
his three daughters in marriage, 97. 

fight between alligator and rabbit in a 
straw-field, 180. 

filial love shown by youngest daughter 
by marrying monster, It. 

finger as a toothpick, 237. 

fire, jump over, to discover thief, 193. 

— made by jumping over a pile of wood, 
491. 

— — by rubbing back of neck, 491. 

— of giants, old man warms himself at, 


67. 

— theft of, 443, 444. 

— — — comparative notes, 443. 

—to burn skin of monster to release 
prince, 16. 

— — — skins of hare to release prince, 
43- 

— witch burns skin of beast in, 30, 31. 

fish caught on Sunday speaks, and goes 
back to the sea, 185. 

— fed to cannibal monster, 436. 

— most beautiful, 52-54. 

— —-—son of fisherman demanded by 
siren in payment for, 53. 

fisher and turtles live on opposite sides 
of lodge, 492. 

fisher chief assembles a party to capture 
the summer, 492. 
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fisherman catches beautiful fish at sea 
from schooner, 52, 53. 

— prevents sacrifice of son by selling 
fish and schooner to king’s son, but 
is himself impoverished, 54. 

— sacrifice of son of, demanded by siren, 
52. 

——  — son of, prevented by mother 53. 

— sells fish to king, 53. 

— son of, meets lion, eagle, and cater- 
pillar quarrelling over carcass of old 
horse, 54. 

—-—-—rewarded by animals with 
magic gifts, 55, 56. 

— — — thirsty, drinks at river, whence 
siren appears and swallows him, but 
allows last word with princess, 58. 

— —— helped by eagle, flies to prin- 
cess, and with her to king, who gives 
them his kingdom and crown, 58. 

— —-—transformed into an eagle and 
caterpillar, reaches princess, 56. 

— — —transforms himself into a man, 
and learns that princess is promised 
to whomsoever shall deliver city, 56. 

— —-—- transforms himself agian, de- 
livers the city, and marries the prin- 
cess, 57. 

fishes, king of, 78. 

flag as signal, 111, 112. 

flesh, human, cooked, 430, 431, 433, 
434. 

flight, magic, by placing jewels on table, 
8, 23. 

— on crow’s back to crystal mountain, 
33- 

—on eagle’s back, comparative notes, 
465. 

flood, story of, 442-443. 

— comparative notes, 443. 

flour-mill possessed of seven devils, 88. 

flower-beds dried up, 96. 

foal becomes a beautiful princess, 102. 

— becomes a faithful servant, 102. 

Fog-Man, comparative notes, 466. 

food and drink produced by magic, 9, 28, 
29, 33, 34, 36, 64, 72. 

— apportioned to each animal, com- 
parative notes, 481. 

— given to animals, breaks the spell, 93. 

— see Provisions. 

food-supply inexhaustible, 498. 

fools, three, 192. 

foot of animal, left, when spurred by 
rider, causes food and drink to appear, 
64. 

— of cat, right front, cut off with sword, 
196. 

forbidden chamber, 95. 

forgetfulness caused by being embraced, 
4I. 

— of children sent with father’s dinner, 
92. 

— of promise, 46. 

formula for use with magic napkin, 
148, 149, 156. 
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Incidents and objects in myth, continued: 

fox and rabbit in partnership, 214. 

— — — quarrel over apples and oranges, 
176. 

— asks help of red-bird to find rabbit, 
178. 

— — rabbit to spend the night with him, 
175. 

— — that rabbit prepare him for burial, 
179. 

— bargains with rabbit, and gets only 
the vine of the potato, 175. 

— breaks up fire-stone and distributes 
fragment to each tribe, 443. 

— carries off two little pigs, 186. 

— cheated by rabbit and held up to 
scorn, 173, 178, 179. 

— cooks rabbit by pouring boiling water 
over chest in which he is locked, 175, 
176. 

— digging grave for woman, 184. 

— ends the race on lion’s back, 209. 

— fixes a tar bucket in which to catch 
rabbit, 171. 

— food assigned to, 481. 

— from fear, runs all night long, 176. 

— gets the best of the bear, 217. 

—in the well asks help of billy-goat, 
214. 

fox, jumping down chimney, jumps into 
pot of boiling water, 186. 

— making trouble, gets into trouble, 
216. 

— on back of goat gets to top of well, 
but refuses in his turn to help goat, 214. 

— on promise of pay, takes rabbit across 
river in his ear, 178. 

— out-tricked by rabbit, 225. 

— picks up rabbit, apparently dead, 
and places him beside his fish, 173. 

— rabbit, and bear live together, 192. 

— threatens to kill rabbit, but waits to 
hear rabbit pray, 171. 

— trapped by little pig, 186. 

— warns rabbit of danger, 175, 176. 

— with rabbit on his back appears as a 
menial, 173. 

friends agree to sell their mothers, 228. 

frog and rabbit quarrel over possum, 178. 

— and rat go in search of ring, 106. 

—at midnight takes an observation of 
the stars, III. 

— blocks the path of terpin, 178. 

— decides the number of months to a 
year, 493. 

— falls to the ground and bursts, 199. 

— hide of, stuffed with wheat-bran, 183. 

— let down in water, searches, finds 
nothing, and is drowned, 112. 

— swells with pride, 199. 

gambling with dice, 36, 37. 

game hidden by ravens, 441. 

— in forest, killed by young hunter, 63. 

game of cards broken up by hant, 217. 

garden, enchanted, 28, 29, 35. 

garters made of porcupine-quills, 458. 
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ghost promises to leave for all time if 
his orders are obeyed, 195. 

— tells of a pot of money, 195. 

— see Hant. 

giant bound by hair to pegs, 449. 

— carries off woman, 472. 

— chases beaver, and is caught in trap 

beaver teaches him to make, 432. 

— deceived by blood on spear-point, 449. 

— drowned by beaver, 433. 

— eats of his own privates, and dies, 432. 

— falls and breaks his neck when bean- 
stalk is cut down, 213. 

— fishing, is killed by Big-Man and lad, 
447. 

— head of, cut off, and mosquitoes (his 
brains) fly out, 445. 

— invited into fishing-camp, 449. 

— killed, 449. 

— sees reflection of beaver in 
comparative notes, 433. 

— travels with lad under arm, and 
reaches country where everything is 
of enormous size, 446. 

— who has only dust with which to 
appease his hunger, 148. 

— with spear pursues boy, 448. 

giantess, boy cuts sinews of legs of, 
comparative notes, 447. 

— crawling into ice crevasse, finds only 
blood-stains, 449. 

— fed on fat of her husband, 450. 

— has friendly reception at fishing-camp, 
449. 

— pulls off penis of boy, then kills him, 

448. 

giants, 4. 

— the brothers, and Big-Man, 445, 446. 

— condemn Little-John to death, 95. 

— fountain of, 58, 60. 

— guard princess of golden hair, 66. 

— princess abducted from castle of, 60. 

— sleeping, Little-John escapes, 95. 

— three, guarding princesses, killed by 
Little-John, 81. 

gift of princess in marriage price for 
king’s life, 250. 

gifts, magic, given to fisherman’s son 
by eagle, lion, and caterpillar, 55, 56. 

— — of old woman, 45. 

— three, 210, 211. 

girl and her family changed to rocks, 
which may be seen in Stikine River, 
464. 

— fascinated with man, runs off and 
camps with him, 463. 

— gives birth to seven pups, 463. 

— wishes herself, body and soul, and for 
life, with the Devil, if she marries the 
rich lover, 136. 

— with two lovers chooses, against her 
parents’ wishes, the poor one, 135. 
girls, asleep, go up to the stars, and awake 

in the sky, 457. 
— become beavers, 459. 
glacier, people crossing slippery, slide to 


river, 
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Incidents and objects in myth, continued: 
bottom and are transfixed on a spear, 
429, 430. 

glass. See Crystal. 
glue, son-in-law sent for, to fasten sinew 
and feathers to father-in-law’s arrows, 


438. 

Gluskap and his grandmother travel up 
St. John’s River, 480. 

— assigns each animal its food, 481. 

— calms the wind by stabbing his stone 
knife into the air, 480. 

— forms Reversing Falls, 480. 

— heals broken wing of bird, 480. 

— hunts beaver, 480. 

goat, seeking fresh water, falls into well, 
214. 

God, angered, sends death into the 
world, 476. 

— comes for Moses, 227. 

— punishes those opposing his will, 258. 

— punishes rabbit for deception, 477. 

— questioned as to death, 476. 

— seeing rabbit so clever, refuses to 
give him more power, 476. 

— sends rabbit back to his place, 476. 

—-——to bring him the canine teeth 
of an alligator, 475. 

— — — to bring him a rattlesnake, 476. 

— — — to bring one of the tusks of the 
elephant, 475. 

———tolive inthe brush and weeds, 
and deprives him of speech, 477. 

“‘God’s above the Devil,”’ 180. 

godson, false, jealous of real godson of 
king, 48. 

gold and silver, bags of, 64, 91. 

— — — castle furnished in, 93. 

— — — used as charm by witch, 188. 

— — — offered in exchange for release 
from bargain, 88. 

— — — shaken out of donkey’s feet, 211. 

— found under pillow, 99, 100. 

gold-coins first known, 248. 

golden chains, 36, 44, 45. 

— hair of princess, 124. 

— grapes from the garden of the good 
fairy, 153, 155. 

Good-Bishop and Beautiful-Prince, 36-— 
42. 

goose, flying, dares the fox to harm her 
for her treachery, 176. 

— to save her own babies, promises to 
find baby-pigs for fox, 176. 

gopher in council, 497. 

— out-tricks rabbit, 226. 

grain of sand and of rice, 49. 

grains of mustard-seed or rice to be 
picked up by witch, 188, 242. 

grass suggested by muskrat as a means of 
cutting penis, 444. 

graveyard for division of spoils, 177, 215. 

— talkin’ in, frightens man, 177, 215. 

grease, hot, poured on privates, 470. 

— restores transformed persons to life, 
86. 
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grease taken from left ear of mare and put 
on mare’s breast, stops blood, 68. 

greediness reproved by Anansi with 
great gusto, 246. 

grizzly bear and black bear used as pack- 
animals, comparative notes, 446. 

grizzly bears, daughters of cannibal 
transformed into, 439. 

guests, aiding thief, are caught in his 
trap, 130. 

guilty party to be discovered through 
grief of relatives, 127. 

guinea-hen, insulted by wolf, takes her 
feather from him, 234. 

gull, food assigned to, 481. 

gun, magic, 100. 

“Had no more use for de rheumatism,” 
184. 

hair, fish covered with, 447. 

— golden, 65, 98. 

— of giant, tied to pegs, holds him fast, 
comparative notes, 449. 

— of Water-Man like weeds, 460. 

— of wife of giant tied to willow-bushes, 
450. 

— white as snow, 71, 74. 

— white, from under left hind-paw of 
lion, 55. 

hairy cannibal monster, 438. 

— tails, beavers with, 446. 

Half-Gone, name given by rabbit to 
baby, 193. 

— the second niece of wolf, 216. 

Half-Way, rabbit’s name for baby, 193. 

half-way house brings misfortune to 
Jack, 211. 

hammer, three-power, worn out in 
making a pot, I9QI. 

— thrown by Satan, 223. 

hand, right, of miller’s wife, cut off when 
the preacher thrust at the cat, 196. 

— turn of, accomplishes task, 40. 

handkerchief as means of recognition, 
18, 34. 

— embroidered, of prince, 46. 

— of princess, used to wrap the seven 
tongues of Seven-Heads, 82, 83. 

— three eggs tied up in magic, 57. 

— with portrait and name of prince, 
given to princess, 44. 

hands burned in pot of lye, 181. 

hanging of princes threatened, 59, 60, 64, 
67. 

hant races with ol’ black man, 195. 

— with eyes equal to moons, 179. 

— with head large as barrel, 179. 

— with tail six or seven feet long, 
179. 

harness, white, 40. 

haste that means seven years, 224. 

hatchet, old and new, 38. 

— old, taken to build barn, 39. 

Ha’wik’uh made fruitful by the gods, 
498. 

hawk flies to eagle’s lodge, and, peeping 
in, has his face scorched, 493. 
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Incidents and objects in myth, continued: 

hawk, insulted by wolf, takes his feather 
away from him, 234. 

hay substituted for treasure in strong 
house of king, 127. 

he laughs best who laughs last, 214. 

head of bird, eating of, secures royalty, 
9 


0. 

— of child placed by mother in bed, 196. 

— of cock given to beggar asking food, 
108. 

— — — given to John’s mother as food 
for her cat, 108. 

— of lion cut off, 65. 

— of skeleton speaks, 176. 

heart and tongue of dog in place of 
queen's, II9. 

— haslet, and tongue of dog substituted 
for those of prince, 60, 62. 

— of bird, riches secured by eating, 99. 

heat so great as to cause water to boil, 
comparative notes, 440. 

hen punishes children who forgot her, 92. 

— that lays golden egg, 213. 

hick’ry-nut, colored man and white man 
hunting for, 177. 

hog, each bristle of, brings a dollar, 484. 

hogs, hides of royal, bring five dollars a 
hundred pounds, 484. 

— live inside pumpkin, 191. 

hole in ground, in which Wolverene puts 
his wives, 470. 

— in ice-wall enlarged by animals suc- 
cessively larger passing through, 455. 

— in sky, comparative notes, 455. 

— without bottom, 94. 

holes made in ice to weaken it, 451. 

homesick girl married to beast, 30. 

— lad helped by a giant, 447. 

horn summons many men, 150, 152, 153, 
155, 156. 

horns of sheep, chief food of Fog-Man, 
466. 

horse, old, taken by tail, and used to 
kill enemy, 90. 

— quarrel over carcass of, 54, 55. 

— tears up tobacco-field, 186. 

— testifies as to returning evil for good, 
248. 

— see Mare. 

horse-fish ridiculed by wolf, 234. 

— see Paix’ Caball’. 

horses, black, 62. 

— — with white harness, 40. 

— exchanged for gun, 100. 

— four, tear traitor cowherd to pieces, 
52. 

hotel, 60. 

— built from pumpkin-vine, I9r. 

— in crystal city, 59. 

house, haunted, given to woman for 
sleeping in it, 195. 

human flesh, roasting of, 430, 431. 

hundred leagues, journey of, to other 
edge of sun, 37, 42. 

hunger, 28, 64. 
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hunger of animals appeased and enchant- 
ment broken, 93. 

hunter ashamed, commits suicide, 455. 

— caught poaching in king’s woods, 
249. 

— helps snake out of hole, 248. 

— marries princess, 250. 

— young, unrivalled, 63, 64. 

hunters with the scent of the dog, 464. 

husband killed, and his body burned, by 
wives, 460. 

hut, little, in forest, 77, 78. 

“T can stay any place the Devil can 
stay,” 387. 

“IT come in wid de dogs,”’ 184. 

“I go through fat and lean to-night,” 
189. 

“TI never saw a dead man turn over 
before,’’ 179. 

ice melted by wonderful unguent, 151. 

ice-chisel of Wolverene, 469. 

ice-wall bars passage by way of sky, 
455- 

identity, proofs of, 18. 

immortality. See Death, origin of. 

“In an’ out I go,” said the witch, 188. 

indelible paint for marking culprit, 129. 

Indian, a would-be ravisher of the Rain- 
Maidens, pursued, 258. 

insects in council, 497. 

island sighted on which is found old man 
with magic locket, 71. 

— where king’s sheep are guarded by old 
woman, 59. 

“It’s bad to talk too much,” 177. 

Jack as newsboy, 213. 

— asks for something to eat, 212. 

— beats the oak-tree, 210, 211. 

— climbs bear-pole to see what is at top 
of hill, 212. 

— gives tablecloth to his mother to repay 
her for loss of barley, 211. 

— hides in chest, 212. 

— — in closet, 213. 

— — in salt-cellar, 213. 

— lazy, gets whipped, 210, 211. 

— restores what the giant stole, 213. 

— stops the club from beating, and is 
given back his three gifts, 212. 

— visits the giant’s castle, 212, 213. 

Jauw and Kwakoe share their treasure 
with everybody, 248. 

— relates his dream, 246, 247. 

Jesus Christ and the Devil dividin’ the 
dead, 177. 

jewels, magic, transport wife of prince 
great distance, 8, 23. 

jingle of the witch-skins, 187. 

— of the woman to the fox, 184. 

kettle, large, given to prince to empty 
lake, 38, 39. 

— magic, which cannot be emptied, 
comparative notes, 436. 

— of boiling tin and lead, 69. 

— young man put into, to boil, 436. 

key, 36. 
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Incidents and objects in myth, continued: 
keyhole to box large enough for man to 
enter, 247. 

king accepts the son of vinegar-merchant 
as son-in-law, and promises him his 
crown, 133- 

— acknowledges his son-in-law, 98. 

—and Little-John return from chase, 
but find no castle, 109. 

— and queen re-united, 123. 

— as clerk in warehouse, 119. 

— asks pardon of son-in-law, 107, 113. 

— asks three sons to search for water of 
youth at fountain of giants, 58. 

— banishes Little-John and the princess, 
neither of whom he wishes to see again, 
155- 

— baptizes boy and names him Little- 
John, 47. 

— buys fish for large sum, 53. 

— by the name of John Cook, 114. 

— confronted by countrynian, receives 
proof of wife’s dishonor, 118. 

— coughs and lets ring fall, 106. 

— country and castle of, five hundred 
fathoms under water, 55, 56. 

— each son of, on leaving home, asks a 
giit from his father, 82. 

— fascinated by the riches of a distant 
country, resolves to seek his fortune 
there, 116. 

— forced to marry sorceress, 77. 

— hires Buttocks, and sets him to dig 
trench and well, 87, 88. 


— hoodwinked by friend, comparative 


notes, 485. 

— ignorant of a fine castle near his own, 
determines to know who has permitted 
it, 155. 

— imitates Poltci‘tc without success, 484. 
— in possession of ring, bags the boy and 
sends him to be devoured by rats, 105. 
— missing riches, consults sorceress, 

126-129. 

— orders servants to kill his wife and 
bring back her tongue and heart, 118. 
— outwitted by thief, makes him his son- 

in-law, and gives him his crown, 130. 

— pays substitute to receive blow on 
buttocks, 91. 

— perishes in a kettle of boiling tin and 
lead, 69, 70. 

— place of, at head of army, taken by 
his unconquerable servant, 90. 


— promises daughter in marriage to | 


whomsoever delivers him, 56. 

— sends Little-John to rescue princess, 
48. 

— sets various tasks to get rid of servant, 
87-91. 

—son of, demands the banishment of 
his brothers-in-law, 99. 

—-—-—monster by day, 
prince at night, 15. 

— — — suitor for woodchopper’s daugh- 
ter, 99. 


beautiful 
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king, son-in-law of, goes in search of lost 
wife and castle, 73. 

— sons of, choose trade, 36. 

— taunts Little-John with having built a 
house of glass, 109. 

— thrown near edge of falls by his own 
order, 485. 

— to save his orchard from destruction, 
gives the hand of his daughter in 
marriage, 104. 

— turns Prince-Braggart over to Little- 
John for punishment, 156. 

— well pleased with Little-John, offers 
him his daughter in marriage, 109. 

— of ants and of eagles, 49. 

— of the rats assembles his forces, 105. 

— — — — delivers ring to young man, 
and demands as reward the removal of 
tom-cat and restoration of life of his 
troop, 107. 

kingdom given to prince on his marriage, 
42. 

— of Blue-Beard, one room in, barred to 
his wives on threat of death, 183. 

Kingfisher lives by spearing fish, and 
does not kill people, 434. 

— instructs Nenabosho, 491. 

‘**Kinny, Kinny, don’ you know me?” 187. 

knife and fork the tools of a ghost, 195. 

— sharpened to kill prince, 40. 

— see Penknife. : 

Kwakoe and Jauw, inseparable friends, 
246-248. 

lake 1000 leagues long and 1000 feet 
deep, 38, 39. 

— appears, 41. 

— man or bird with big stomach drinks 
up, 439. 

— of great size, drained, 42. 

— rabbit goes to camp of many people 
near, comparative notes, 468. 

lamp, flat, with a rag in it, serves to 
give light, 195. 

— offered in exchange for cock, 107. 

land cultivated knee-deep with manure, 


I9l. 

larder filled with food of all sorts, 103. 

liberator of transformed prince gains 
audience with him by means of magic 
objects, 17. 

Lick-de-Bottom, name chosen by rabbit 
for baby, 193. 

life at stake through breaking and 
gathering branches, 43. 

— — — through picking bouquet, 29. 

— of woman staked on riddle, 203. 

— restored, 59. 

life-token, 82, 85. 

light, a trap for those who go towards, 
85, 86. 

— guide to an enchanted castle, 25. 

— — to place of refuge, 217. 

Lightning son of Thunder, 258. 

lights are the lives of people, 78. 

lion and fox race, 209. 

— comes to aid of master, 86, 
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Incidents and objects in myth, continued: 
lion given by king to his departing sons, 
82. 
— is hunted by Thomas-bon-chasseur, 65. 
— reveals to king abiding-place of his 
daughter’s deliverer, 83. 
— transformation of fisherman's son into, 


57- 

Little-John abandoned on desert island, 
147. 

— accomplishes more in one night than 
fifty gardeners in a week, 152. 

— accuses his wife of betraying him, 109. 

— and Little-Peter in search of fountain 
of youth, 58, 59. 

— — — kill one of king’s sheep and are 
transformed into salt, 59. 

—— — put in dungeon never again to 
see light of day, 63. 

— and mother fed by deer, 47. 

— and princess get away from magician 
by a ruse, 49. 

—and his ship travel far to find old 
magician, 49. 

— as gardener to the king, 96, 152. 

— as poultry-keeper to the king, 96. 

— calls ants and eagles to his aid, 49. 

— — magic ring to his aid, 108, 100, I12. 

— charges his mother neither to sell 
nor exchange his cock, 107. 

— cuts down trees to bridge river, 80. 

— — off arm of wicked fairy, 150. 

— — — head of giant with one stroke, 
80. 

— — — — of wicked fairy, 150. 

— — — heads of giants and recovers his 
napkin, 149, 150. 

— eats heart of his bird, 99. 

—entering castle, meets princesses 
guarded by giants, 80. 

— exchanges his napkin for a seven- 
leagued sabre, 149. 

— — for a wonderful horn, 149. 

— feeds his dogs with the food sent by 
the king and queen, 154. 

— given choice of princesses, 81. 

— in charge of king’s grounds, 152. 

— kills giants, 81. 

— loses his magic gift, 100. 

— marries princess, 52, 84. 

—  metes out punishment to charcoal- 
burner, 84. 

— not deterred by obstacles, chooses 
shorter of two roads, 80. 

— offers his four horses to draw Prince- 
Braggart limb from limb, 157. 

— on eagle’s baek, I01. 

—on promise of marriage, agrees to 
save life of princess, 82. 

— receives as heritage a sword that cuts 
seven leagues round about, 79. 

— — from his mother the -head of cock, 
from which he takes ring and places it 
on his finger, 108. | 

— recovers his gift, 102. 

— restored to life by princess, 51. 








Little-John, returned from war, asks for 
cock, and says if he only had the head, 
108. 

— saved by his cat, 110. 

— saved from wreck, reaches a desert 
island, 152. 

— son of woodcutter, 98-102. 

— sword on shoulder, meets young 
princess, 96. 

— thanks the queen of the frogs and 
wishes her happiness, 112. 

— to be banished to island of rats to be 
food for them, 110. 

— to be killed by butcher, 51. 

— transformed into salt, 85. 

— under threat, exchanges clothes and 
place with cowherd, 47. 

— uninvited to wedding-feast, sends for 
choicest viands from king’s table, 83. 
— unrecognized, helps his second brother, 

153- 

— with the aid of his magic cane, has 
a fine bouquet, 96. 

— — — — of his magic horn, builds a 
ship, 152. 

Little-Peter eats the head of his bird, 90. 

— shoots king’s sheep, and is transformed 
into salt, 59. 

— son of woodcutter, 98-102. 

— wins the princess, 100. 

liver of horse assigned to eagle, 55. 

— raw, fed to rabbits, 467. 

loaf of bread, prize for the most re- 
markable dream, 378, 387. 

Lob accuses crow of digging up corn, 233. 

— — hawk of being a chicken-thief, 
234. 

— and Pedr pull in opposite directions, 
231. 

— — — steal and cook a pig, 237. 

— carried out to sea, 238. 

— chooses the instrument with which to 
have bone taken from throat, 237. 

— comes to a bad end, 235. 

— derides vulture for the food he seeks, 
233. 

— determines to kill Pedr, 237. 

— head of, cut open and plastered up, 
237. 

— holds up cave three days, 237. 

— in a passion, 233. 

— insults birds, 233, 234. 

Lob makes fine promises to aunt Peix’ 
Caball’, 235. 

— — fun of bluejay’s mouth, 233. 

— multilates Peix’ Caball’, 234. 

— tastes the molasses, and wishes his 
head to produce the same, 237. 

— without feathers, left on island, 234. 

— see Wolf. 

locket with magic portrait recovered by 
old water-rat and restored to king’s 
son-in-law, 75. 

locomotive cuts off man’s arm, 224. 

— price paid for injuring, 224. 

Lord and his angels help fox, 216. 
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Incidents and objects in myth, continued: 

lord and lady, meeting Prince Joseph in 
clothing of charcoal-burner, are at- 
tracted to him, clothe him, and send 
him to school, 61. 

— confronted by advocate, confesses, 125. 

— on return of prince, convinces him of 
wife’s unfaithfulness, 124. 

— steals queen’s garter and chemise, 123. 

lynx, deceived by man and his wife, is 
killed, 465. 

Lynx-Man, comparative notes, 464. 

lynx-meat cooking suspended from pole 
with hook and line before fire, 440. 

magic cane given to Little-John, 94. 

— distaff, 45. 

— flight, 8, 23, 30. 

— food, 28. See Napkin. 

— gun, 100. 

— harp, 213. 

— napkin provides food, 9, 33, 34, 36, 
148, 149, 155, 156. 

— pea and bean, 40, 42. 

— power, evil being gifted with, 435. 

—ring exchanged for three new rings, 
109. 

— — found, 107, 112. 

—— in a dispute, falls to bottom of 
river, 106. 

— — in king’s mouth, 106. 

— — in possession of witches, 109. 

— — obtained from head of cock, 103, 
108. 

— — returned to king of the rats, 107. 

— scissors, 8, 31-34, 36, 45, 46. 

— spinning-wheel, 45. 

— sword, 79, 80, 82, 85. 

— tablecloth, 210-212. 

— tempest, 10. 

— tree, 9. 

— trousers, 451. 

— walking-stick, 447. 

— wind-storm, 28. 

magicians, 5. 

maidens, three, leave clothes on rock, 
and change themselves into ducks in 
order to swim in lake, 37. 

man and boy tote mule, 192. 

— and wife dispute about ownership of 
eye, 268. 

— colored, gets no help from master, 180. 

— consults an old witch as to cause of 
changed looks of his children after his 
second marriage, 193. 

— directed by eagle, finds his wife, 465. 

— dressed in gol’, 181. 

— drunk, damages locomotive, 224. 

— enters house by piecemeal, 195, 217. 

—fears talking animals more than 
ghosts, 195, 224. 

— flies off on eagle’s back, 465. 

— in sack, 194. 

— in seal-bladder afloat in sea, 452. 

— lowered by rope to eagle’s nest, 464. 

— neglects his wives, and leaves them 
to starve, 459. 
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man, ol’, frightened out of rheumatism, 
177, 184. 

—-—singing to himself, discloses his 
name, 198. 

— — under threat from his wife, brings 
home dog as game, 188. 

— — black, can’t run away from the ol’ 
black cat, 195. 

— — — with his Bible and light, thinks 
of staying in haunted house, 195. 

— old, enters giants’ castle and rescues 
book of princess, 67, 68. 

—-—on mare asks young hunter to 
change horses with him, 64. 

—-—with beard reaching to ground, 
92, 93. 

—-— with snow-white hair, master of 
all birds, 74. 

— on swift horse plants pumpkin-seed, 
190. 

— ridiculed on account of his smooth 
skin, and lack of tail, 253. 

— scared to death by his own game, 
172, 227. 

— suspects witches of looting his store, 
187. 

— takes advice of another, and rides 
with boy on mule, 192. 

— thinking to kill Water-Man, is killed 
by him, 461. 

— transformed into house-ants, 268. 

— tries to procure eagle-feathers, 464. 

— walking, and little boy on mule, 
journey together, 192. 

— whose head touched the sky, com- 
parative notes, 444. 

— with big stomach, comparative notes, 
439. 

— with hard skin, 91. 

— without cause, accuses his wife of 
having a sweetheart, 455. 

Manelob. See Vulture. 

manure spread knee-deep over land, 191. 

“Many go in, but none come out,” 175, 
222. 

maple-grove of king demolished, 104. 

maple-trees, youth carries on back enough 
to burn for seven years, 87. 

mare, little, in pursuit of lion, jumps the 
river ahead of him and cuts off his 
neck, 65. 

— pursued by giant in seven-league 
boots, 68. 

— talking, 64-66, 69. 

marriage between Kaska and Tlingit, 
451. 

— of Beautiful-Prince, 41, 42. 

— of king’s daughter to ship’s cook, 72. 

— of king’s son to youngest of three 
princesses, 78. 

— of Little-John to princess, 52. 

— of prince second time, 33, 35. 

— of princess to liberator, 57. 

— — — and Thomas-bon-chasseur, 69. 

— of youngest daughter to monster to 
save father’s life, 29. 
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Incidents and objects in myth, continued: 

marriage-settlement agreed upon by 
vinegar-merchant, 134. 

marrow-bones of moose, 469. 

marten suckles babe with tongue, 472. 

Marten-Man killed by Beaver, who 
roasts his arm, 431. 

— kills people by hooking them between 
the legs, 431. 

matches, 28. 

meat fed to crow on journey, 33, 75. 

— on bones of animals assigned to foxes, 
481. 

— Prince-Joseph warned against buying 
fresh, 60. 

— refused by boy, is eaten by father, who 
chokes, comparative notes, 437. 

— sticks in throat of eagles and chokes 
them, 437. 

memory of events lost through being 
embraced, 41, 42. 

milch-cow saddled, 199. 

mile-post, sentinel at each, 226. 

milk from breasts of father, 472. 

mill bewitched, 196. 

— carding, a snorting beast, 89. 
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miller identifies marriage-ring of his | 


wife, 196. 

mink, coming out of vagina of Otter- 
Woman, is killed, comparative notes, 
435. 

molasses simulates blood, 237. 

— stolen from cellar, 188. 

money, 52-53. 

— box of, 247. 

— given by prince to wife of poor char- 
coal-burner, 61. 

— — to redeem brothers, 60, 62. 

—-—to restore to life transformed 
person, 59. 

— pot of, revealed by ghost, 195. 

— rolls out of barrel, 263. 

— turns into horse-manure, 180. 

monkey created by bad spirits, 253. 

— held in tree by his tail, 253. 

— plays the trick of the man, 172, 227. 

— roasted and eaten, 253. 

monster, hairy cannibal, heart of, ex- 
posed by pulling out hair over it, 438. 

monster-fish that eats people, 438. 

monsters, 5. 

— cannibal, under control of evil being 
with great magical power, 435. 

— huge snake-like, on each side of river, 
435- 

—-—-—when asleep, eyes are open; 
when awake, shut, 435. 

— who prey on people, 430. 

moose and rabbit quarrel, 492. 

— last to pass through hole in ice-wall, 
455- 

— throws rabbit away from the fat, 
492. 

Moses not ready when God calls, 227. 

mosquitoes, brains of a giant whose head 
is cut off, 445. 


mother, angry with her daughters, sends 
them to marry Fog-Man, 466. 

— cooks head of own child, and gives 
to father to eat, 197. 

— exchanged for horse and cart and 
provisions, 228. 

— getting consent of her boy, cuts off 
his head and fingers, 196. 

— sold for four sacks of corn, 231. 

— tied with the biggest rope in the world, 
231. 

mother-in-law excites the suspicions of 
her sons, 462. 

— of Fog-Man killed by her greediness, 
467. 

— of Wolverene starving, 460. 

motherless children ill treated, 200. 

mountain, crystal, 22, 32, 33, 45. 

—-— castle of happiness suspended on, 
by four golden chains, 44. 

— from which none ever return, 100. 

— of earth in front of magician’s castle, 
49. 

— of stone behind magician’s castle, 49. 

mourning, crystal city in, 60. 

mouse a good spirit, 248. 

— aids in building bridge, 42. 

— as helper and adviser, 39. 

— comes out of man’s nose, 246. 

— exasperated, drops ring in water, 111. 

— noted for wisdom among many tribes, 
and people ask her advice, 435. 

— see Shrew-Woman. 

mule, scared, jumps off bridge and is 
killed, 192. 

muskrat and beaver exchange haunts, 
482. 

— brings mud to Nenabosho, 491. 

— dives for earth, 442. 

— former home of, 482. 

— prefers the meadows to the poplar- 
grove, 482. 

— — tail of beaver to his own, 481. 

— swims across river with penis, com- 
parative literature, 444. 

mustard-seed thrown to stop approach of 
witch, 188. 

names given by rabbit to his imaginary 
children, 193. 

— — by wolf to his god-children, 215, 
216. 

napkin, little white, on road to forest, 76. 

— magic, 9, 33, 34, 36, 77, 148, 149, 155, 
156. See Tablecloth. 

needles made from bones of rabbits, 456. 

Nenabosho, blowing on mud, increases 
its size, 491. E 

— kills the frog and puts on its skin, 
492. 

— — the lion’s widow, and puts on her 
clothes, 492. 

— — the white lion, 492. ° 

— prepares a feast of fat, and calls_the 
animals, 492. 

— raises a gale, and the body of Ogima 
drifts ashore, 492. 
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Incidents and objects in myth, continued: 
Nenabosho shoots the white water-lion, 


491. 

— swallowed by Ogima, cuts his way 
out, 492. 

— travels with the wolves, 491. 

night in haunted house, 217. 

oak-tree receives a beating, 210, 211. 

oath extorted from Little-John by king’s 
cowherd, on threat of death, 47. 

oats offered to entice ducks, 41. 

obstacle placed in way of wife of dis- 
guised prince, 31. 

obstacles to cause delay, 40, 42, 49, 67, 


439. 

Ogima, chief of the trouts, swallows 
Nenabosho and his canoe, 492. 

ogres, 4. See Monster. 

Ogula leaves with his friend, for safe 
keeping, a barrel of sitanye, 262. 

oil, hot, poured on heads of companions, 
409. 

oldest princess chooses in marriage the 
oldest brother of Little-John, 153. 

“One for me, an’ one for you,” 215. 

opossum baked, 196. 

“*'Possum couldn't fight fur laughin’,’”’ 
183. 

— spits backer-juice intoeyes of frog, 178. 

orphan boy made chief, 461. 

otter brings mud to Nenabosho, 491. 

Otter-Man eats people, 434. 

Otter-Woman killed by heated stone 
thrust into vagina, comparative notes, 


435." 
Our Lord asks lodgings of a poor wood- 
cutter, 130. 


— — in return for kindness, gives wood- 
cutter choice of three wishes, 131. 

Owl-Woman, comparative notes, 462. 

oxen, devils yoked to cart in place of, 89. 

— skinned and meat eaten by devils of 
which mill was possessed, 89. 

pants hanging on tree to be jumped into, 
192. 

parrot tells of Nellie’s fate, 197. 

passage between Swan country and 
Indian country, 453. 

— through sky barred by wall of ice, 455. 

password for calling fish, 237. 

— given to Little-John by ant, 49. 

—— — — by eagle, 48. 

— ineffective, 238. 

Pat on deer’s back, 223. 

pay for playing for the Devil, 180. 

pea and bean, magic, 40, 42. 

pebbles thrown into water, 39. 

Pedr and Lob exchange places, 238. 

— as a bone-extracter, 237. 

— caught stealing, 238. 

— leaving Lob to hold up falling cave, 
eats all the food, 237. 

— lets go the burro’s tail, and Lob is 
thrown into river, 231. 

— loses finger in extracting bone from 
Lob’s throat, 237. 
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Pedr sings while Lob yells from fear, 
238. 

— see Tubinh. 

Peix’ Caball insulted by wolf, 234. 

— — mistakes Lob for Pedr, 238. 

— — nursed by Pedr, 237. 

— — turns on Lob, 234. 

— — see Horse-fish. 

penis as an ice-chisel, 469. 

— boy succeeds in breaking, comparative 
notes, 461. 

— of Water-Man, 460, 461. 

— sent across river, 444. 

penknife, 54, 55. 

people at Tobique called ‘‘midgets,’’ 480. 

perfumer with his stock in trade travels 
on cock’s back, 381. 

pick-axe as a toothpick, 237. 

picture-frame, handkerchief, ring, and 
letter hidden behind, 34. 

Pierrot, king’s servant, gives orders of 
princesses to gardener, 153. 

— sent by queen with food to castle of 
fourteen leagues, 154. 

pig escapes fox by rolling downhill in 
dinner-pot, 186. 

pigeon flies out from cut-open serpent, 57. 

— grateful, tells of submerged city and 
cross out at sea, 56. 

— saved from drowning by son of fisher- 
man in guise of eagle, 56. 

— three eggs taken from, 57. 

pipes, 28. 

pitch smeared about to discover culprit, 
464. 

Poltci'tc and the farmer exchange places, 
484. 

— bargains with the farmer, 484. 

— in bag, to be thrown into rapids, 484. 

— shows the king how to stop a scolding 
woman, 484. 

— tricks the king, 483-485. 

pond filled with fat of trout, 492. 

pony, gift of king to departing sons, 82. 

— reveals to king abiding-place of his 
daughter’s deliverer, 83. 

‘Poor ol’ possum don’ see no rest,”’ 184. 

poplar-grove, former home of muskrat, 
482. 

porcupine killed by hungry boy, 445. 

Porcupine, wife of Fog-Man, banished to 
timber-line, 466. 

portrait in locket, magic, stolen from old 
man, 71. 

—of princess in top of ship’s mast, 
sighted by king, 50. 

— talking, 72. 

pot so large as to take three weeks for 
making, 191. 

potato-crop, according to agreement, 
goes to farmer, 175. 

potatoes, prince asked to sleep on, 38. 

potter and turnip-grower match stories, 
19l. 

prayer answered in falling stone, 197. 

— of boy to dogs, 190. 
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Incidents and objects in myth, continued: 

prayer of rabbit, 171. 

preacher frightened by voices in grave- 
yard, 215. 

— with Bible and sword, stays in be- 
witched mill, 196. 

price for taking bone from house, 194. 

— of the hand of the eldest daughter of 
king, 153. 

— offered by "possum for piece of alli- 
gator’s tail, 180. 

— — for wife, 457. 
prince meets princess, 
recognize her, 124. 

— bets his wealth on faithfulness of wife, 
123. 


but does not 


3 

— — — hare by day, 43, 44. 

— chooses gambling for profession, 36. 

— confronts and accuses his old neighbor, 
122. 

— crosses magic bridge in coach, and is 
swallowed up in dust, 40. 

— — river on back of duck, 38. 

— disenchanted, marries woodcutter’s 
daughter, 93. 

— enamoured of young girl, daughter of 
poor widow, II5. 

— enchantment of, broken by burning 
skins, 46. 

—having obtained permission from 
parents, to return after three years 
and claim his bride, 115. 

— on business, leaves his new wife, 123. 

—on sea, throws princess overboard, 
124. 

— plays dice with Good-Bishop, 36, 37. 

— tells story of his wife to supposed 
advocate, 124. 

— transformed, 3, 8, 10, 18, 22, 27, 29-31, 


33-35, 43-45. 
— warned to let no one embrace him, 
41. 


Prince-Braggart and Little-John witness 
choice of Beautiful-Princess, 154. 

— doubting the word of Pierrot, sees 
for himself, 154. 

— fate of, 157. 

— insulted, advises the king, 154. 

— points out the siren, 151. 

— sickens when hearing of the siren, 
156. 

— takes Beautiful-Princess with 
to his ship, 151. 

— throws Little-John into sea, 151. 

Prince-Joseph and brothers arrive at 
crystal city, 59. 

— and the king, 58. 

— comes to rescue of brothers in hotel 
in crystal city, 60. 

— crosses bridge of razors astride an old 
white bear, 60. 

— exchanges clothes 
burner, 61. 


him 


with charcoal- 


— by night, a ferocious beast by day, 27— | 
6. 


— restores brothers by rubbing the salt | 
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into which they had been transformed 
with tallow, 59. 

Prince-Joseph ordered killed, heart, has- 
let, and tongue taken back to king, 60, 

— rubs father’s eyes with brine, thinking 
it to be ‘water of youth,” 60. 

— shows extraordinary talent at school, 
61. 

— warned not to kill sheep, so. 

princes condemned to hang for non- 
payment of debt, 60. 

princess, assumes garb of advocate, 124. 

— beautiful, embraced by Thomas-bon- 
chasseur, 68. 

— — sleeping at giants’ castle, 60. 

—-—-— carried on back of old white 
bear across bridge of razors, 60. 

— by second marriage, listening behind 
door, hears conversation between 
prince and his first wife, 35. 

— caught in the mire, 109. 

— delivered from giants, 62, 67. 

— does not love her husband, 10s. 

— exhausted, sleeps, and Little-John 
causes castle to appear, 97. 

— favors son of vinegar-merchant, 133. 

— given in marriage after performance of 
tasks 56, 67, 81, 100, 151. 

— goes in search of husband, 44. 

— guarded by giants, 66, 81. 

— hand of, earned by fisherman's son, 57. 

— in guise of little talking mare, 69. 

—in search of husband, engages as 
cook at castle of king, 46. 

—- transported td crystal 
mountain on back of large crow, 13. 
— loses husband by burning his hare- 

skins, 44. 

— marries hare (transformed prince), 43. 

— recognized by prince through hand- 
kerchief and guard-ring, 18. 

— rescued by Little-John from magician, 
50. 

— steals magic ring, 105. 

—tells Little-John of obstacles that 
magician will place in his way, 49. 

princesses go to meet real Little-John on 
his return to king at night, 48. 

— king’s cowherd, in clothes of Little- 
John, sent to play with, 48. 

— three, in second story of castle in Red 
Sea, 78. 

— youngest of three, 
son, 78. 

— three, to be married on three suc- 
cessive days, 153. 

prisoner conceals under his hood a tom- 
cat, 105. 

— of king, 64. 

privates, Beaver cuts off his own, and 
eats them, 432. 

— of boy, cannibals feast on, 449. 

— of wolverene burnt with hot grease, 
479. 

— of woman, animals in, that bite and 

kill men, 435. 


marries king's 
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Incidents and objects in myth, continued: 

ptarmigan serve to disclose deceit of 
woman, 462. 

pumpkin-vine runs faster than swift 
horse, I9I. 

punishment for those who passed sentence 
of Little-John, 113. 

pursuit of eloped couple, 40. 

quarrel among animals over carcass of 
horse, 54, 55- 

queen, as soldier, 119. 

— incognito, hears story of king, 120, 
121. 

— — secures service of the king, 120. 

-— promises first child in exchange for 
help in impossible task, 198. 

— saves child by speaking name of old 
man, 198. 

— of mice, 110. 

— — — suggests asking help from queen 
of frogs, I10. 

questions asked by Devil, 182, 183. 

rabbit and bear exchange places, 229. 

— — — hunt moose, 467. 

— and fox go fishing, 172. 

— and frog quarrel over ‘possum, 178. 

— and tarpin run a five-mile race, 174. 

— and wolf race together, 226. 

— as watchman, 229. 

— asks more power from God, 475. 

— at home in brier-patch, 172, 181, 225. 

— bargains with elephant to take home 
the hay he is cutting, 475. 

— — with fox, 175. 

— blinds fox by throwing dirt into his 
eyes, 179. 

— breaks trail for bear, 467. 

— calls on himself the dislike of people, 
and they want to kill him, 476. 

— carried across river by elephant, 177. 

— carries rattlesnake to God, 476. 

— — teeth of alligator to God, 475. 

— caught in trap, 229. 

— cheats fox out of his pay four times, 
179. 

— chops off alligator’s tail, 180. 

— clubs and kills bear, 467. 

— crosses river in ear of fox, 178. 

— deprived of speech, 477. 

— eats lard belonging to fox, bear, and 
himself, 193. 

— equipped with cowhide and spurs, 173. 

— fails in imitating trick of rooster, 226. 

— feeds on bear’s fat meat, and gives 
some to his brothers, 467. 

— feigning to measure rattlesnake, ties 
him firmly, 476. 

— feigns death, 172. 

— — fear of a brier-patch, 172, 181, 225. 

— follows advice of fox, and is locked 
up in chest, 175. 

— goes to dinner and takes a nap, 214, 
225. 

— has fat only on neck and under legs, 
492. 

— sticks to tar bucket, 171. 
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rabbit lays stick beside sleeping rattle- 
snake, 476. 

— loses race by sleeping and eating, 214, 
226. 

— makes alligator think he wants to be 
thrown in river, 181. 

— offers his company to terrapin, 179. 

— on ice, escapes from his pursuers by 
help of wind, 468. 

— orders wife to cut off his head, but 
stops her when he finds it will kill 
him, 190. 

— plans to discover thief of butter, 193. 

— refuses fox’s invitation to visit him, as 
he observes that, though many go in, 
none come out, 175. 

—runs away with fox’s fish while fox 
goes to get what he thought was a 
dead rabbit, 173. 

— sent to God to ask about death, 476. 

— sets fire to brush-heap in which ter- 
rapin is, 179. 

— — — to straw field, 181. 

— — frog to watch 'possum, 178. 

— — trap for alligator, 181. 

— and tar baby, 171, 222. 

— stumbles and splits his nose, 476. 

— taunts elephant with his slowness, 178. 

— teaches fox to use his tail for fishing, 
215. 

— telling fox where he can find geese, 
leads him into danger, 176. 

— ties elephant by tusk to tree, 476. 

— tricks bear, 229. 

— wants proof of death of fox, 179- 

— war introduced by, 469. 

Rabbit-Man next in power to beaver, 467. 

rabbits snared by deserted woman, 456. 

rabby destroys friend’s horse and cart, 
and steals his provisions, 228. 

race between deer and tarpin, 174. 

— between God and Moses, 227. 

— between gopher and rabbit, 226. 

— between hant and black man, 195. 

— between lion and fox, 209. 

— between rabbit and terpin, 174, 225, 
226. 

— between tortoise and rabbit, 214. 

— between wolf and rabbit, 226. 

rain, sign of tears, 448. 

— tears of Big-Man, 445. 

Rain-Maidens, daughters of Thunder,258. 

Rat and Beaver fight, and Rat and wife 
are killed, 434. 

— and mouse dispute as to who took 
ring, III. 

— rubs tail over king’s mouth and over 
mustard, 106. 

rats in dress of soldiers on parade, 105. 

rattlesnake consents to let rabbit tie him 
to stick, 476. 

raven as transformer and trickster, 444. 

— asks excrement for information, com- 
parative notes, 444. 

ravens, two, deceived by Beaver, who 
burns them alive, 441. 
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Incidents and objects in myth, continued: 
. ravens, two, drive away game, compara- 
tive notes, 441. 

— — pick out eyes of dead, 441. 

ravisher, would-be, of Rain-Maidens, 
pursued by Thunder, 258. 

razors, bridge of, 59, 60. 

recognition of first wife by means of 
handkerchief, 46. 

reflection of Beaver in river struck at 
by giant, comparative notes, 433. 

renunciation of second wife of prince in 
favor of first wife, 18. 

resemblance of three brothers so great, 
they cannot be distinguished, 4, 86. 

return from heaven or hell impossible, 
382, 388. 

Reynard, deceiving the bear, devours all 
his butter, 113. See Fox. 

— makes a bargain with bear, 114. 

rheumatism cured through fright, 177, 
184. 

rice, ants take one grain each, 49. 

ring, guard, 34, 35. 

— taken and carried to ship by little 
mouse, III. 

river crossed on back of duck, 38. 

— — on back of hen, 41. 

— lion jumps over, pursued by hunter 
on little mare, 65. 

road, beautiful, leads to king’s castle, 
94. 

robbers, quarrelling, frightened away, 
comparative notes, 484. 

rock rides on back of horse, 189. 

rocks close to imprison brother for his 
want of trust, comparative notes, 446. 

rooster and rabbit engage in farming, 
190. 

— lays his head aside to sun it, 226. 

— puts his head upon his wing, and tells 
rabbit his wife cut off his head, 190. 

— talking, 41, 42, 190. 

rope on which girls descend from sky to 
earth, 457. 

— stretched across river, lifted by Beaver, 
who passes underneath and arrives at 
Otter-Woman’s, 434, 435- 

rose as life token, 82, 85. 

ruse of thief to throw police off track, 128. 

sailor hides during storm, 482. 

— helps Little-John in search for stolen 
princess, 48. 

“Saint Peter, open the door to the wood- 
cutter,’’ 132. 

salmon, Beaver changes into, and swims 
to place where Kingfisher used to draw 
water, 434. 

salmon-eggs cooking in kettle increase in 
size, 436. 

salt, transformation of persons into, 59, 

85, 86. 
Samson and Satan make trial of their 
strength, 223. 
schooner, 52-54. ¢ 
scissors, magic, 8, 31-34, 36, 45, 46. 






















































Scrape-Bottom, name for rabbit's third 
baby, 193. 

scratch, ol’, 183. 

seal-bladder as a canoe, 452. 

search through city reveals no one ag 
beautiful as young daughter of poor 
widow, II5. 

serpent killed by fisherman’s son to 
rescue submerged city, 57. 

serpents suddenly appear on island at 
sea, 7I. 

servant, dressed as friaress, lodges at 
castle, 123. 
— of king recognized as first wife by 

handkerchief, 46. 
— of queen helps countryman in his 
designs, 117. 

servant’s pay, permission to spank mas- 
ter, 88. 

seven devils possess a flour-mill, 88. 

— leagues around, dust caused to fly 
back for, by turn of the hand, 4o. 

— — — music from violin heard for, 32, 
35- 

— — — people dance in spite of them- 
selves to music heard for, 8. 

— — — sword that cuts for, 82, 85. 

— times devil, 31. 

seven-headed monster, 6, 7, 82-84, 494. 

seven-league boots, 6, 40, 42, 67, 68. 

seventh wife of Blue-Beard enters closed 
room, 183. 

seven-year-old boy goes out of house 
for first time, 86. 

sharpened sticks for killing people, com- 
parative notes, 468. 

sheep of king guarded by old woman, 62. 

Sheep-Man kills people by pushing them 
over cliff, 430. 

sheep people killed by Beaver, 430, 431. 

shell thrown behind one is changed into 
mountain, 67. 

ship of Little-John, magician and princess 
visit, 50. 

— without sails, 152. 

ships imprisoned in ice rise, 151. 

Shrew-Woman advises Beaver, 435, 
438. 

— cooks salmon-eggs in tiny kettle, 435. 

sight of daylight brings death to witch, 
188 

sight restored by anointing eyes with 
grease, 50. 

— — when eyes are put back, 79. 

silver spoon paid for bluebird, 436. 

Simon fishes on Sunday, 185. 

siren demands son of fisherman in pay- 
ment for fish caught, 53, 54. 

— swallows fisherman’s son when he 
drinks at river, 58. 

sister prefers martyrdom to having her 
brother in hell, 137. 

sister-in-law killed by driving scratchers 
into her ears, 459. 

six brothers marry their six sisters, 420. 

skeleton of animal given to spider, 481. 
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Incidents and objects in myth, continued: 

skin of beast burned by witch to break 
enchantment, 30, 31. 

— of monster burned to free transformed 
prince, 16. 

skins of hare, 166 in number (year and 
a day), 43- 

skull of animal and its contents given 
to ants, 481. 

—of horse assigned to caterpillar as 
shelter in bad weather, 55. 

sky, ascent of cannibal to, 441. See Sun. 

—escape from, to earth, by means of 
skin rope, 457- 

— man whose head touches, 444. 

— once very close to earth, 444, 445. 

—red, sign of death or blood, com- 
parative notes, 448. 

— rises at intervals to let people through, 


453- 

Sleep-Bad and Eating-Bad exchange 
visits, 266. 

sleeping-potion given to prevent secret 
from being revealed, 8, 34, 35- 

smoke issuing from strong house dis- 
closes weak spot, 127. 

snail crawls day and night, 174. 

snake and child eat together, 185. 

— furnishes remedy for his bite, 249. 

—in trouble, is helped by hunter, 
repays kindness, 248, 249. 

snake-monsters, 438. 

— comparative notes, 435, 436. 

snipe carries travellers over canyon on 
his long legs, 458. 

punches hole in Bird-Man’s stomach, 
releasing water, comparative notes, 


9. 

Snowshoe Islands in St. John’s River, 
the snowshoes left by Gluskap on his 
way to Tobique, 480. 

snowshoes greased, that they may freeze 
and be useless, 454. 

song of crow and turtle, 493. 

— of old witch-man, 198. 

— of Pedr, 238. 

— of pig when he traps fox, 187. 

— of three motherless children, 200. 

— sung by fox while he cooks rabbit, 175. 

songs of witches to two mean little boys, 
189, 190. 

sorceress, old, 31-33, 35- 

— — advises Beautiful-Prince, 37. 

—-— causes persons to turn into mass 
of salt, 85, 86. 

—-—vscabby, comes out from under 
napkin picked up by king, 77. 

— third of three sisters, the most wicked 
and malicious, 5. 

— wicked, falls dead when youth ex- 
tinguishes light, 79. 

— see Witch. 

sorceresses, three, give counsel, 13. 

spear-head breaks off when fish are 
speared, 434. 

speech of fish caught on Sunday, 185. 
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spider, food assigned to, 481. 

spinning-wheel, magic, 45, 46. 

Squirrel in council, 497. 

— tells boy to cry for summer, 492. 

star-husbands, comparative notes, 457. 

steamer, most rapid-going, 48. 

steel clogs six inches thick, 31. See Clogs. 

step-mother feeds children with dirt, 
194. 

stone falls in answer to prayer, 197. 

— thrown at Beaver by Gluskap still 
to be seen at Tobique, 480. 

stone canoe, 479. 

— house half way on mountain that can 
hold ten thousand people, 420. 

— mountain behind magician’s castle, 
49. 

— sheep and other animals in front of 
caves of Mount Ngan, 420. 

stork takes pity on fox, 216. 

subterfuges of a wife, 199. 

summer in Indian country when winter 
in Swan country, 453. 

— origin of, comparative notes, 493. 

sun, a cannibal and lives in sky, 441. 

— hundred leagues on other edge of, 
37, 42. 

Sunday for fishing, 185. 

sunshine hauled in a wheelbarrow, 192. 

Sure-It’s-Good, name chosen by rabbit 
for baby, 193. 

Swan Maidens, the, 5, 37. 

Swan man steals wife of hunter, 453. 

sweet flag (Acorus calamus), former food 
of beaver, 482. 

swimming-race, 483. 

sword, magic, 79, 82, 85. 

— oldest, chosen for hunting lion, 65. 

tablecloth, magic, 210-212. 

tail of fox frozen in, 215. 

— of horse breaks when pulled, 228. 

— of monkey makes him prisoner in 
tree, 253. 

tails exchanged, 482. 

— of burros buried in mud, 231. 

tale of the ‘‘ Three Sillies,’’ 191. 

talkin’ overheard in graveyard frightens 
man, 177. 

talking animals, 29, 33, 41, 42, 54-56. 

tallow or grease, rubbing with, breaks en- 
chantment, 50, 59. 

tank of running gold, 95. 

tar baby and rabbit, 171, 172, 222. 

tar bucket and rabbit, 171. 

tarpin. See Terrapin. 

task by which boy can escape hanging, 
104. 

— of draining a lake, 39. 

— of making lead and tin boil together, 
69. 

— set queen, of turning straws into gold, 
198. 

tasks set for liberator, 16, 17. 

— set for rabbit by God, 475, 476. 

—— for rescuing submerged city and 
castle, 57. 
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Incidents and objects in myth, continued: 

tasks set for securing princess, 49, 50, 66- 
69. 

— — prince, 38, 39. 

‘taters, according to agreement, belong 
to rabbit, 175. 

tears of Big-Man are rain, 445. 

tempest, magic, 
transformed person, 10. 

terms of peace between rats and man, 
105. 

terpence an hour for watchman, 229. 

terrapin races, 174, 226. 

— and rabbit taunt each other, 179. 

— angered, taunts snail with gaining 
race by rolling downhill, 174. 

— at each mile-post, 225. 

— in convention, 226. 

—rabbit, squirrel, and fox chop in 
company, 193. 

— sets rabbit to watch frog, 178. 

— tells slave he shall be free, 177. 

— with one eye shut, and one eye open, 
225. 

test of age of wolf, fox, and camel, 380. 

— of son-in-law, 38, 437, 438. 

“‘Thah, now, that’s what I git by tryin’ 
to please everybody,” 192. 

“That’s the way it felt when you beat 


me,” 212. 
“The fou’t’ more powerful than all,” 
222. 


thief builds king’s treasure-house, 126. 

— efforts to discover, 127-130, 193. 

— son of king chooses profession of, 36. 

thieves identified by suits of witches, 188. 

thinking of or calling on some one brings 
aid, 39. 

Thomas-bon-chasseur finds golden hair, 
the brilliance of which lights the whole 
world, 65. 

— meets old man on little mare, and is 
asked to swop horses, 64. 

thought-reading by Shrew-Woman, 436. 

Thunder enraged, 258. 

Ti-Jean. See Little-John. 

time-limit, 17, 22, 27, 29, 30, 31, 32, 36, 
37, 41, 43, 44, 47, 59. 

Ti-Pierre. See Little-Peter. 

tobacco, 28. 

tobacco-field torn up by horse, 186. 

tom-cat let loose on island of rats, 110. 

— makes a counter-attack, 105. 

tongues of monster proof of identity of 
slayer, 82, 84. 

Top-Off, wolf’s niece, 215. 

tortoise wins race while rabbit sleeps, 
214. See Terrapin. 

trail on which are many monsters who 
prey on people, 429. 

train frightens Irishman, 186. 

transformation of people into animals, 
481. 

transformations, 3, 5, 6, 8, 10, 18, 22, 27, 
29-38, 41-45, 55-59, 67, 85, 86, I0r, 
102, 180, 268, 419, 422, 432, 436, 439, 


Index. 


precedes coming of | 


452, 455, 459, 462, 464, 468, 470, 480- 
482, 489. 

transformer, Raven as, 444. 

trap for capturing thief, 129. 

treachery of charcoal-burner proved, 84. 

tree, trunk of, becomes St. John’s River, 
481. 

— lad runs up, to escape giant, 445. 

— magic, 9. 

trees cut down with magic sword serve as 
bridges, 80. 

trickster, Raven as, 444. 

trousers, magic, 451. 

— of Beaver and Cannibal, hanging by 
fire, interchanged, 440. 

—of Cannibal, thrown into fire by 
Beaver, 441. 

Tubinh and Lob quarrel, 234. 

— bargains with Peix’ Caball, 234. 

— see Pedr. 

turnip, giant, 191. 

turtle catches and drowns eagle, 493. 

turtles scorched by fire on chin and throat, 


twin-children discuss question of death, 
488. 

unfaithfulness of husband indicated by 
wet feathers, comparative notes, 440. 

unguent with marvellous power of resto- 
ration, 150. 

vagina of Otter-Woman, Beaver thrusts 
heated stone into, comparative notes, 
435- 

vegetation, beginning of, 442. 

vine removed from house by pulling cow 
up to eat it off, 192. 

violin which makes one dance, 8, 25, 32, 
35, 36, 131. 

vulture, insulted by wolf, 
feather away from him, 233. 

walking-stick, magic, 447. 

war-party fall in with a woman and have 
connection with her, 461. 

— in blinding snowstorm attack Swan 
camp and kill all, 455. 

water at bottom of well reached by chain 
of men, 222, 223. 

— lowering of, caused by breaking of eggs, 


takes his 


57- 

— of life, of youth, 59, 60. 

water-lions on sandbar near end of world, 
49!I. 

Water-Man a menace to people, com- 
parative notes, 460. 

“We have agree to disagree,"’ 222. 

weasel first to make hole in ice-wall, 
455: 

—in vagina of Otter-Woman, 
parative notes, 435. 

— kills Ogima by biting his heart, 492. 
weather milder when sky far from earth 
than when sky is close to earth, 445. 
wedding-ring, on possession of, hangs 

fate of brother and sister, 136. 
— price demanded by Devil for sight of 
sister, 136. 


com- 
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Incidents and objects in myth, continued: 

wedge between sides of canoe pulled out, 
and Beaver imprisoned, 437. 

well, king plans to bury servant alive 
while digging, 88. 

whales largest and strongest animals of 
the ocean, 452. 

— made by Kaska man do his bidding, 
comparative notes, 451, 452. 

—making of artificial, comparative 
notes, 452. 

“What brave folks are we!’’ 199. 

wheat grown in General Cling town, 
182. 

wheelbarrow for hauling sunshine, 192. 

whistle, 54. 

— used to restore to life, 51. 

widow, 70, 102, 107. 

— goes to king to ask hand of his 
daughter for her son, 104. 

wife killed by her husbands because she 
deceived them, 462. 

— of farmer as a white horse, 186. 

—of miller, cutting ham-bone, hurts 
her hand, 196. 

— of Wolverene escapes, 470. 

— stolen by Swan man, 453. 

wind, north and west, 45. 

— too calm for fish to live, 480. 

— west, takes princess to castle of 
happiness, 45. 

window-frame, wonderful, 98. 

winds, asked if they have seen lost 
prince, 44. 

wind-storm, magic, prevents return 
home of traveller, 28. 

wing of bird, writing on, 99. 

witch answers questions of Devil, 182, 
183. 

— carries to her home two mean little 
boys, 189. | 

— drops dead when daylight strikes her, 
188. 

— fiery, 77. 

— frightened to death, 209. 

— invisible, 30. 

— made to give up magic bird-heart, 
102. 

— old, visits castle, 30. 

— seen with ring on finger, 111. 

— shakes off her skin, 209. 

— to pick up, grain by grain, mustard- 
seed or rice in her path, 188, 242. 

— with cup of tea, causes Little-John to 
vomit up the heart of bird, roo. 

witches obtain cock and cook it, 108. 

— — the magic ring, 109. 

— rub off their skins, 210. 

— try unsuccessfully to get possession 
of John’s cock, 107. 

— see Sorceress. 

witch-man saved from hanging, 210. 

witch-skin filled with salt, 209. 

witch-skins filled with pepper, 187. 

witch-wife, 209. 

witch-woman and frog, 184. 
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wives avenge wrong done them by 
husband, 460. 

— neglected, become suspicious, and 
spy on their husband, 459. 

wolf accuses crow of digging up corn, 
233. 

—— hawk of being a chicken-thief, 
234. 

— and wolverene brothers-in-law, 471. 

— answering his wife’s calls, eats up 
bear’s butter, 215, 216. 

— born before the creation, 380. 

— cheated by buzzard, 474. 

— derides vulture for food he seeks, 233. 

— drinks fresh blood of cow, 474. 

— goes to a dance under impression 
that it is a feast, 233. 

— in a Mongolian version of the ‘‘ Three 
Dreams,”’ 380. 

— insults animals, 233, 234. 

— mutilates Peix’ Caball, 234. 

— teaches Nenabosho to make fire, 491. 

— without feathers, left on island, 234. 

— works in bear’s garden, 215. 

wolverene, comparative notes, 469, 470. 

— dropped by snipe into river, 458. 

— fattens his wives and caches meat, 470. 

— house of, at foot of glacier, where he 
kills people who fall over, 429. 

— jumping for cache, breaks arms and 
legs, 471. 

— killed by Beaver, who had feigned 
death, 430. 

— — by brothers-in-law, 470, 471. 

marries each one of many sisters, 470. 

— offers his mother-in-law beaver-meat 
with excrement, 470. 

— put on spit to bake, 468. 

— steals baby, 472. 

— travels toward setting sun, 473. 

wolves warm Nenabosho by covering 
him with their tails, 491. 

woman captive procures meat for war- 
party, 454. 

— carried off by giant, 472. 

— — — by lynx, 464. 

—cuts trail through willow-brush as 
means of escape, 450. 

— eats so much fat that she breaks in 
two, comparative notes, 467. 

— engages as table-servant to king in 
order to find her husband, 33. 

— feeds on flesh of her dog cooked by her 
husband, 188. 

— left to die of cold and starvation, 456. 

— marries dog, 482. 

— mouse as wise old, comparative notes, 
435- 

— old, 45. 

— — asks of young man that he wish 
her dead and in Paradise, 75. i 

— — calls ducks to come eat of her oats, 
4I. 

— — guards king’s sheep, 59, 62. 

— — in forest, 44. 

— — with disease of ear, 419. 
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Incidents and objects in myth, continued: 

woman, old, with snow-white hair, mis- 
tress of all fishes, 75. 

— simulating her daughter, tries to 
delude her sons-in-law, 462. 

— transformed into white ants, 268. 

— visits graveyards at night, 187. 

— watches fox waiting to dig her grave, 
184. 

— way to stop a scolding, 484. 

— with animals in privates, that killed 
men, comparative notes, 435. 

— with babe on back, dragging meat to 





camp, is frightened by sight of huge | 


animal, 450. 

— with shoes like those of a horse on 
her hands, 196. 

— with three children asks lodging from 
a man, 195. 

— with two husbands, comparative notes, 
461. 

women and girl changed into mice, 455. 

— dupe wolverene, and kick him into 
river, 458. 




























— evade wolverene’s advances by many | 


devices, 458. 
— in top of large tree, 457. 
wonder-box restored to its owner, 212. 
woodchuck eats men, 433. 
— fights with Beaver, and is killed, 433. 
woodcutter and wife, three little girls 
of, 92. 
— at the gate of heaven, 132. 
— demand by, for releasing Devil, 131. 
— takes home to each of his two sons a 
beautiful bird, 98. 
Wood-Rat in council, 497. 
wool taken to carding-mill sniffed up by 
snorting beast, 89. 
young girl, to fit herself for a princess, 
placed at school, 116. 
younger brother disliked by brother, who 
would not give him to eat, com- 
parative notes, 445. 
youngest daughter and fatal bouquet, 3. 
— — marriage of, 3, 10, 29. 
—  —hand of, demanded by prince in 
guise of hare, 43. 
— — promised in marriage to whomever 
should capture head of General Wu, 419. 
— princess chooses as spouse her father’s 
poultry-keeper, 97. 
youth, water of, 58, 62, 69. 
— — — guarded by wild beasts, 68. 
—-—-—stolen by brothers of Prince- 
Joseph, 60. 
Indian names for stone axes, Surinam, 256. 
— tribes. See Tribes. 
Indo-Chinese, totemic traces among, 415- 
4206. 
Irishman proverbially clever in England, 


403. 


Jamaica, practice in, of pouring corn before 
house-door, or inside haunted room, 
to distract spirit, 188. 








“Jig” defined, 375. 

John G. White Collection of Cleveland 
Public Library, 397, 413. 

“‘Jump for joy,” a step in a Georgia ring- 
game, 218. 


Kaska Tales, 427-473. 

Kate, H. F. C., ten, A Zuifii Folk-Tale, 
496-499. 

Kalinias (Caribs), name given by, to the 
stone axe, 256. 

K‘iakima, the village where, according 
to the Zufii, Estevan lost his life, 165. 

K‘iang, forefathers of Tibetans, social 
organization of, 423. 

Kittredge, G. L. (editor), Ballads and 
Songs, 283-369. 

fragmentary text by, of ‘‘ The Mermaid,” 


333- 

Konomeru-Aula (‘‘Word of the Thunder”), 
a Carib, 258, 250. 

Kosi (‘a courtesy’’), a mark of respect in 
Surinam, 245. 

Ko’thluwala’wa (‘‘lake of the dead”), 
a sacred lake and village near the 
junction of Little Colorado and Zuii 
Rivers, 497. 


Laguna, dead remembered daily at, 495. 
story told in, relating to All-Souls Day, 
496. 

Lake of the Dead, prominent in Zufii 
mythology and religion, 497. 

Laufer, Berthold, Totemic Traces among 
the Indo-Chinese, 415-426. 

Leba (‘‘the spirit of Misery’’) of Surinam, 
described, 242. 

Legend, Carib, 253, 258. 

of the oldest animals, 379, 380. 
of the Rain-Spirits, 258. 

Leig, Charles, on value set by Indians of 
Guiana on European steel axe, 252. 

Leland, C. G., cites a Passamaquoddy 
occurrence similar to the Malecite 
water-famine, 480. 

Lelydrop in Para district, scene of fall of 
enormous locust-tree struck by light- 
ning, 254. 

Lewis & Clark, visit of, not remembered by 
the Lemhi Shoshone, 165. 

“‘Lightning-tubes,”’ Surinam, 237. 

Lob and Subrinh in Portuguese folk-lore, 
230. 

Loekoeman (‘‘doctor’’), a higher authority 
in Surinam than the fortune-teller, 
245. 

Longfellow writes to Charles Sumner in 
relation to his poem ‘‘ Miles Standish,” 
413. 

Louisiana, inhabitants of, at time of French 
settlement, 474. 

Lowie, Robert H., Oral Tradition and 
History, 161-167. 


Machad, a large knife of the Cape Verde 
Islanders, 234. 
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Madison, President, lullaby for, 291. 

Magic formulas, 7. See Magic, under 
Incidents. 

Magyar folk-tale, 402. 

Malecite Tales, 479-485. 

Man, aboriginal tribes of southern China, 
legend of origin of, 419-421. 

Man, primitive, not endowed with his- 
torical sense, 164, 167. 

“Manuel, wolf of the wood,’’ name for 
“vulture’’ on Cape Verde Islands, 


233- 

Manuscript of old ballad rescued by Bishop 
Percy from destruction, 412. 

Marlissa rapids in Berbice River, petro- 
glyph near, 258. 

Marriage, consent to, gained by riddle, 


203. 

Maspero, H., taboos in relation to family 
names among the Black Tai, 415-417. 

Matsokin, N., work on matriarchate in 
Asia, 419. 

“May-Pole Song, The,’ a Georgia ring- 
game, 218. 

“Mexican”’ prayer, position ef hand of 
Zufii when saying, 494%. 

Michelson, Truman, Notes on Peoria Folk- 
Lore and Mythology, 493-495. 

“Miles Standish,’’ foundation of poem of, 
413. 


Migration from the Carolinas to the | 


Bahamas, 169. 
Monkey, sacred animal of Tibetans, 424. 
Morin, Michel, 141. 
Morin, Victor, Facéties et Contes Canadi- 
ens, 141-157. 
Mourning custom among Black Tai, 416. 
Mullen, Priscilla, and the Earl of Mar’s 
daughter, 413. 
reply of, to John Alden, 413. 
Music (notation): 
An Inconstant Lover, 349. 
Anyhow, 200. 
Charming Beauty Bright, 334, 335. 
Come and I will Sing You, 336. 
Fanny Blair, 343. 
Faut aller chercher le loup, 137. 
Fichons le pfe]tit bouquin, 139. 
Goins, 361. 
Lord Randal, 290. 
Mollie Bond, 359. 
On Yonder High Mountain, 348. 
Sweet William, 364. 
The Drowsy Sleeper, 339. 
The Gypsy Davy, 324. 
The Hangman’s Tree, 320. 
The Inquisitive Lover, 352. 
The May-Pole Song, 218. 
The West Countree, 287. 
This Lady wears a Dark-Green Shawl, 
221. 
Well met, well met, my own true love, 
327. 
Mythical beings in Surinam folk-tales, 242. 


Mythology, proportion of historically 
correct statements in Indian, 166. 
Myths of the Chitimacha, comments on, 

477- 
— — — evidence in, of European con- 
nection, 474. 


Nai’uchi, a Zufii theurgist, 496. 

Names, family, usage of, among Black 
Tai, 415. 

— — among Lolo, 417. 

Nassau, R. H., Bantu Tales, 262-268. 

Necklace of thunder-stones, 260. 

New Hampshire timber-yards, tales learned 
from Canadian Frenchman in, 36, 47. 

Newell, W. W., two texts of ‘‘ The Carol of 
the Twelve Numbers” given by, 335. 

Notes and Queries, 274-277, 412-414, 
486-499. 

Notes on Peoria Folk-Lore and Mythology, 
493-495. 

Notes on Folk-Lore of Guilford County, 
North Carolina, 201-208. 

Notes on the ‘“‘Shirburn Ballads,’’ 370-377. 

Notes regarding Chitimacha beliefs and 
medical practices, 477, 478. 


“O speak for thyself, John,’’ a quotation 
of uncertain date, 412. 

Ojibwa Tales, 491-493. 

Okojumu-Aula (“Word of the Snake- 
Spirit ’’), quotation from, 259. 


| Old Christmas in Guilford County, North 


| 
| 
| 


Mythological subjects in Canadian-French | 


tales, 3. 


Carolina, 208. 
“Old Green Field,’’ a Georgia ring-game, 
220. 
Oral Tradition and History, 161-167. 
Origin of Death, The, 486-491. 
Origin of the Dragon-Fly, 497-499. 
Origin of wars among the Indians, 469. 


P‘an-hu, ancestor of the Man tribes, 419. 

Paramaribo, Lutheran Church at, pro- 
tected against lightning, 255. 

Parsons, Elsie Clews, All-Souls Day at 
Zufii, Acoma, and Laguna, 495, 496. 

Folk-Tales collected at Miami, Fila., 
222-227. 

Notes on Folk-Lore of Guilford County, 
North Carolina, 201-218. _ 

Riddles from Andros Island, Bahamas, 
275-277. 

Tales from Guilford County, North 
Carolina, 168-200. 

Tales from Maryland and Pennsylvania, 
209-217. 

Ten Folk-Tales from the Cape Verde 
Islands, 230-238. 

Partridge Island at mouth of St. John’s 
harbor, 480. 

Passamaquoddy occurrence similar to 
Malecite water-famine cited by Le- 
land, 480. 

Penard, A. P. and T. E., Popular Notions 
pertaining to Primitive Stone Arti- 
facts in Surinam, 251-261. 
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Penard, A. P. and T. E., Surinam Folk- 
Tales, 239-250. 

Peoria folk-lore, 
elements, 493- 

Percy, Bishop, first published the ballad 
“Will Stewart and John,” 412. 

Petroglyph found near rapids in the Ber- 
bice River, 258. 

Plants, medicinal, with their uses, of the 
Chitimacha, 478. 

Poison of venomous serpents, antidote for, 
identified by following a bitten king 
snake, 478. 

Poke-stalks up early on Old Christmas in 
North Carolina, 208. 

**Poltci‘tc,’’” meaning of the word, 483. 

Popular Notions pertaining to Primitive 
Stone Artifacts in Surinam, 251-261. 

Post-holes as places of concealment for 
spiders in Surinam, 241. 

Potawatomi and Fox folk-lore, opinion of 
Dixon regarding, 494, 495. 

Pottery, use of stone axes by Surinam 
Indians in manufacturing, 253. 

Power of thunder-stone graded 
depth of color, 254. 

Prayer on occasion of death of tiger, 416, 417. 

Proverbs from Bahamas, 274. 

from Surinam, 248. 


tales with European 


by the 


Rattlesnake poisoned by ash and cane, 478. 
Repetition in story-telling, example of 
endless chain of, 146. 
Reviews of Books: 
F., D. S., Cole’s Philippine Folk Tales, 
280, 281. 
Roberts, Helen H., Krehbiel’s 
American Folk-Songs, 278, 279. 
Rheumatism cured by bath in thunder- 
stone water, 259. 
Riddle, Surinam, 243. 
Riddles as toasts, 277. 
from Bahamas, 275-277. 
from Guilford County, North Carolina, 
201-207. 
generally 
201-203. 
Ring-Games from Georgia, 218-221: 
Good Old Egg-Bread, 218, 219. 
High O, 220. 
Old Green Field, 220. 
Take your Lover in the Ring, 220. 
The May-Pole Song, 218. 
This Lady wears a Dark-Green Shawl, 
221. 
Way Down Yonder, 2109. 4 
Rollins, Hyder E., Notes on the ‘‘Shir- 
burn Ballads,”’ 370-377. 
Romance of Will Stewart the foundation of 
an old Scotch ballad, 412. 


Afro- 


known in North Carolina, 


Saint’s crier, announcement by, in Zufii, 

of celebration of All-Souls Day, 495. 
Saka, Carib magician, names for, 257. 
Salish tribes (chiefly Shuswap), incidents 
not found among Tahltan, 429. 


















































Sand-tubes formed in Surinam by lightning 
striking loose sand, 257. 
Shirburn Ballads collected by Clark, num. 
ber and character of, 370. 
Shoulder-blade of animal three feet in 
width found near Hyland River, 450. 
Shuma sashti (“skeleton day’’) in Laguna, 
496. 
Sicilian proverbially clever, gor. 
Smithsonian Institution, courtesy by, in 
relation to printing, 474, 493. 
Social organization of the Western K‘iang, 
423. 
in China, 425. 
Soil, influence of nature of, on color of 
thunder-stone, 254. 
Songs: 
An Inconstant Lover, 349-351. 
Charming Beauty Bright, 334, 335. 
Down in the Valley, 346, 347. 
Fanny Blair, 343. 
Forsaken, 352. 
In Good Old Colony Times, 348, 349. 
Mollie Bond, 359, 360. 
Molly Baun, 360. 
On Yonder High Mountain, 347. 
Oxford City, 356, 357. 
Polly Wann (Molly Whan), 358, 359. 
Poor Goens, 361. 
Randonnée berceuse, 137. 
Randonnée du petit bouquin, 139. 
Sweet William (The Sailor Boy), 363, 


364. 

The Dilly Song, 335-337. 

The Drowsy Sleeper, 338-343. 

The Green Mountain, 347. 

The Inquisitive Lover, a variant of a 
seventeenth-century black-letter “‘ bal- 
lad,” 352, 353. 

The Old Maid’s Song, 355, 356. 

The Onconstant Loveyer, 345, 346. 

The Silver Dagger, 361-363. 

The Soldier’s Wooing, 363. 

The Twelve Days of Christmas, 365-367. 

See Ballads. 

Soul, beliefs regarding, among Black Tai, 


415. 

South Carolina, idea as to original in- 
habitants of, refuted, 166. 

Soweens (Scotch), oatmeal 
then boiled thick, 329. 

Speck, Frank G., Malecite Tales, 479-485. 

Spider, crab (Heteropoda venatoria) 
Surinam, 241. 

Splinters from cypress-tree struck by 
lightning, use of, by Chitimacha 
doctors, 477. 

Standish, Miles, popular hero in Colonial 
New England, 413. 

Statement, closing, of Anansi 
origin of, 241. 

true, made as dangerous as affalse one, 
167. 

Stedman, John G., conducted an expedition 
against the revolted Negroes of_Suri- 
nam, 252. 
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Steel axe of Europeans, value of, to Indians 
of Guiana, 252. 

Stewart, John, and John Alden, parallel 
between, 413. 

Stewart, William, becomes Earl of Marr, 

13. 

a of naughty child, Christmas 
filling for, in North Carolina, 208. 
Stone that fell out of the sun in Surinam, 

261. 

Stone axes of European shapes made by 

natives of Guiana, 252. 

“axes” of Surinam, 251. 

relics preserved as amulets and charms 
in Surinam, 253. 

Story-telling a feature of Tahltan and 
Tlingit trading-rendezvous on upper 
Stikine, 428. 

Strength acquired by cold-water bathing, 
461. 

Sumac, two kinds of, known and used by 
the Chitimacha, 478. 

Superstitions (Chitimacha): 


belief that a doctor cannot eat bear-meat | 


without becoming sick, 477. 
—that one who kills a lizard will get 
lost in the woods, 477. 
relating to a cypress-tree struck by 
lightning, 477. 
— toa decayed tooth, 477. 
Superstitions (Natchez): 
relating to trees struck by lightning, 
477- 
Surinam, expediton against the revolted 
Negroes in, 253. 
primitive stone implements from, 251. 


superstition in, as to origin of stone | 


relics, 253, 256. 
use of stone axes and manner of using, 
by Indians of, 253. 
Surinam Folk-Tales, 239-250. 
proverb, 248, 249. 
Surnames unknown to Lolo and Tibetans, 
417. 
Swainson, C., Folk-Lore and Provincial 
Names of British Birds, 407. 


Swanton, John R., Some Chitimacha Myths | 


and Beliefs, 474-478. 


Taboos, among the Black Tai, 415-417. 
among Hei Miao, 418. 
among Lolo, 418. 

Tagara, a large wooden dish of the Cape 
Verde Islanders, 234. 

Tahltan and Kaska tales with similar 
elements, 432, 433, 435, 436, 439, 440, 
444-446, 451, 455, 457, 459, 461, 462, 
464, 468, 460. 

myths now and then speak of two hus- 
bands, 461. 

Tale in North Carolina becomes current 
belief in the Bahamas, 169. 
Tales from Guilford County, 

Carolina, 168-200. 

Tales from Maryland and Pennsylvania, 

209-217. 


North 


Tales, dissemination of, along trade-routes 
in British Columbia, 428. 
of European origin unknown to Kaska 
and Tahltan, 429. 
— — — known to Malecite, 482-485. 

Tales (Bantu): 

Let Us go back to the Place that was 
left, 262-265. 

Over-Sleeping and Over-Eating — which 
is worse? 265, 266. 

Two People with only One Eye, 267, 268. 

Tales (Canadian-French): 

Les aventures de Michel Morin, 141. 
La Belle-jarretiére-verte, 36. 

Le chateau de félicité, 42. 

Le chateau rond de la mer rouge, 76. 
Le conte de Fesse-ben, 86. 

Le conte des rats, 102. 

Le conte du vinaigrier, 132. 

Le coq, la poule et la vache, 92. 

Le coq et les rats, 107. 

Le diable et la mariée, 135. 

| L’évéque, 134. 

La fable de l’ours et du renard, 113. 

Frédérico va au ciel, 130. 

Le grand voleur de Paris, 125. 

Jean Baribeau, 146. 

Jean-Cuit, 114. 

Le médaillon, 70. 

Le petit teigneux, 93. 

“Prince en nuit et béte feroce en jour,” 
27. 

Prince-Joseph, 58. 

Randonnée berceuse, 137. 

Randonnée du petit bouquin, 139. 

Le sabre magique, 79. 

Salade et pommes d'or, 98. 

La serviette magique, 147. 

La siréne, 52. 

Thomas-bon-chasseur, 63. 

Ti-Jean et le petit vacher, 47. 

Les trois fréres et la Béte-a-sept-tétes, 82. 

Les trois poils d’or, 123. 

| Ventre de son! 146. 

| Tales (Cape Verde Islands): 

Bartering Mothers; The Buried Tail, 
230, 231. 

Holding up the Cave; Fatal Imitation; 
The Toothpick; The Password; Get- 
ting the Other Fellow to take your 
Place, 235-238. 

The Birds take back their Feathers; 
The Insult Midstream; Playing Dead, 
231-234. 

| Tales (Chitimacha): 

Buzzard and Wolf, 474. 

Man, Bear, and Tiger-Cat, 474, 475. 

| The Labors of Rabbit, 475, 476. 

| The Origin of Death, 476. 

| The Punishment of Rabbit, 476. 

! 

| 





| Tales (Florida): 
After Seven Years, 224. 
Ahshmens at de Well, 222. 
Big Fraid and Little Fraid, 227. 
De Deer an’ de Huntin’ Man, 223. 
De Terpin an’ de Boy, 225. 
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Tales (Florida), continued: 
Fatal Imitation, 226. 
God and Moses, 227. 
In the Briar-Patch, 225. 
Me too, 224. 
No Tracks Out, 222. 
On the Deer’s Back, 223. 
Samson and Satan, 223. 
Tar Baby, 222. , 
The Boy and the Colt, 225. 
The Damaged Locomotive, 224. 
The Race, 225, 226. 
Tales (Fortune Island, Bahamas): 
Dead or Asleep; 
Fellow to take your Place, 229. 
Bartering Mothers; The Buried Tail, 228. 
Tales (Kaska): 
Big-Man (Déne tcd), 444, 445. 
Bladder-Head Boy; or, 
that ate People, 450, 451. 
Origin of the Earth, 441, 442. 
Origin of Fire, and Origin of Death, 443, 


444. 
Rabbit-Man (Ga’.tcoeze’), 467-469. 
Raven, or Big-Crow, 444. 

Story of the Baby stolen by Wolverene, 

471-473. 

Story of Beaver, 429-441. 

Story of Lynx-Man, 464, 465. 

Story of the Water-Man, 460, 461. 

The Brothers, Big-Man, and the Giants, 

445-448. 

The Deserted Woman, 455-457. 
The Deceitful Wife, 461, 462. 
The Dog-Man and Dog-Children, 463, 

464. 

The Fog-Man, 466, 467. 

The Giants and the Boys, 448-450. 

The Great Flood, 442, 443. 

The Kaska Man who made Whales, 

451, 452. 

The Man who cohabited with his Sister, 

459, 460. 

The Owl-Woman, 462, 463. 
The Sisters who married Stars, 457-459. 
War with the Swan People, 453-455. 
Wolverene, 469. 
Wolverene and his Wives, 470, 471. 
Wolverene and Wolf, 471. 

Tales (Malecite): 
Gluskap and his Grandmother, 479, 480. 
Gluskap assigns the Animals’ Food, 481. 


Malecite Version of the Water-Famine | 


and Human Transformation Myth, 
480, 481. 

Poltci‘tc hoodwinks the King (European), 
483-485. 

The Beaver and Muskrat change their 
Haunts, 482. 

The Beaver and the Muskrat change 
Tails, 481. 


The Expert Sailor (European), 482, 483. 
The Woman who married a Dog, 482. 
Tales (Maryland and Pennsylvania): 
Dividing the Souls, 215. 
In the Well, 214. 


Getting the Other 


The Monster 








































Jack and the Bean-Pole, 212, 213. 
Keeping Pace, 209. 
Out of her Skin, 209, 210. 
Playing Godfather, 215, 216. 
Tablecloth, Donkey, and Club, 210-212, 
The Dismembered Ghost, 217. 
The Frozen Tail, 214. 
The Race, 214. 
Voice Above, 216. 
Tales (North Carolina): 
Above the Ground and under the Ground, 


175. 

Alligator’s Tail; In the Briar-Patch, 
180, 181. 

Anyhow, 200. 

As Big a Fool, 191, 192. 

Big Fraid and Little Fraid, 172. 

Blue-Beard, 183. 

Brave Folks, 199. 

Brush-Heap a-fire, 179. 

Buger, 189. 

Dividing the Souls, 177. 

Fatal Imitation, 190. 

Feasting on Dog, 188. 

Fiddling for the Devil, 180. 

Fishing on Sunday, 185. 

“Fixed,” 180. 

In the Briar-Patch, 171, 172. 

In the Chest, 175, 176. 

Jumping over the Fire, 193. 

Keeping Pace, 189. 

**Man Above,” 186. 

Mustard-Seed, 188. 

No Tracks Out, 175. 

Old Man on a Hunt, 184. 

Out of her Skin, 187, 188. 

Pay Me now, 176. 

Playing Dead Twice in the Road, 172. 

Playing Godfather, 192, 193. 

Pleasing Everybody, 192. 

Rabbit makes Fox his Riding-Horse, 173. 

Racing the Train, 186. 

Self-Confidence, 196. 

Straw into Gold, 198. 

Talks too much, 176, 177. 

Tar Baby, 171. 

The Adulteress, 199. 

The Best Place, 194. 

The Black Cat, 195. 

The Cat who wanted Shoes, 197. 

The Devil Marriage, 181-183. 

The Frog, 183, 184. 

The Frog who would fly, 198, 199. 

The Haunted House, 195. 

The Insult Midstream, 177. 

The Insult Midstream, Watcher tricked; 
Mock Funeral, 178, 179. 

The Little Girl and her Snake, 185. 

The Murderous Mother, 196, 197. 

The Pumpkin, 190, 191. 

The Race: Relay Trick, 174. 

The Race: Slow but Steady, 174. 

The Single Ball, ror. 

The Spitting Hant, 179. 

The Step-Mother, 193. 

The Talking Bones, 194. 














Tales (North Carolina), continued: 

The Three Little Pigs, 186. 

The Turnip, 191. 

The Witch Spouse, 187. 

The Witches and the Dogs, 189, 190. 

The Woman-Cat, 196. 

The Woman-Horse, 186. 

Three-Eyes, 198. 

Tickling "Possum, 183. 

Watcher tricked, 178. 

Woman on House-Top, 194. 
Woman up a Tree, 184. 
Tales (Ojibwa): 

Nenabosho, 491, 492. 

The Fisher, 492, 493. 
Tales (Surinam): 

Anansi eats Mutton, 244, 245. 

How Man made Woman respect Him, 
244. 

Jauw’s Dream, 246-248. 

Snake and Hunter, 248-250. 

Tales (Zufii): 

The Origin of the Dragon-Fly; or, Why 
the Chief Priests receive the First 
Harvest from the Fields, 496-499. 

Talismans, 7. 

Tarlton, Richard, identified with ‘‘ Willy ”’ 
of the ballad ‘Willie and Peggie,’’ 

V/s 

Taylor, General Zachary, lullaby for, 291. 

Teit, James A., Kaska Tales, 427-473. 

Ten Folk-Tales from the Cape Verde 
Islands, 230-238. 

Three Dreams, The, or ‘‘Dream-Bread”’ 
Story, 378-410. 

Thunder, stone relics fall from clouds with 
each clap of, 253. 

Thunder and thunder-axe, pencil drawing 
of, by Carib Indian, 257. 

Thunder-stone, beliefs regarding, in thun- 
der-storm, 254-261. 

test to determine genuineness of, 255. 

Tiger worshipped by a clan of the Black 
Tai, 416. 

Tobique, 200 miles from the mouth of 
St. John’s River, 480. 

Tools of Negroes, North Carolina, 175. 

“Toothache medicine’’ of the Chitimacha, 
477. 

Totemic Traces among the Indo-Chinese, 
415-426. 

Trees struck by lightning, superstition as 
to, of the Chitimacha, 477. 

Tribes and peoples: 

Achomawi, 487. 

Arapaho, 489, 490. 

Arawak, 256. 

Athapascan, 427-429. 

Assiniboin, 165, 486. 

Bantu Negro, 262-268. 

Blackfeet, 458, 489, 490. 

Bush Negroes, 239-250. 

Caddo, 490. 

Caribs, 253, 256-259. 

Carrier, 428. 

Cherokee, 490. 

















Cheyenne, 489, 490. 
Chilcotin, 428, 429. 
Chitimacha, 474-478. 
Cceur d’Aléne, 488. 
Comanche, 489, 490. 
Coos, 486. 

Cree, 490. 

Crow, 163. 

Dieguefio, 488. 

Dog-Rib Indians, 489. 
Hare Indians, 489, 490. 
Hidatsa, 163. 

Hupa, 487, 491. 
Indo-Chinese, 415-426. 
Jicarilla Apache, 489, 490. 
Kalinias, 256. 

Kaska, 427-473, 489. 
Kitksan, 428. 

Klamath, 487. 

Kutenai, 486. 

Lemhi Shoshone, 165. 
Lillooet, 428, 486. 
Luisefio, 488. 

Maidu, 487. 

Malecite, 479-485. 
Miwok, 488. 

Natchez, 477. 

Navaho, 489, 490. 
Negro. See Bantu, Bush Negroes. 
Nez Percés, 164. 
Nishinam, 487. 

Niska, 428. 

Ojanas, 256. 

Papago, 488. 

Pawnee, 490. 

Penobscot, 479. 

Piegan, 489. 

Plains Indians, 163, 489. 
Pomo, 488. 

Quinault, 486. 

Sahaptin, 458. 

Salish, 428, 429. 

Sanpoil, 465, 486. 
Shasta, 487. 

Shoshoni, 486. 

Shuswap, 428, 429. 
Sikani, 428. 

Tahltan, 427-429. 
Takelma, 487. 
Thompson Indians, 455, 465, 468, 486. 
Tlingit, 428, 429. 
Tsetsa’ut, 429, 455, 460, 464. 
Tsimshian, 428, 467. 
Ute, 486. 

Wabanaki, 479. 
Winnebago, 490. 
Wintun, 487. 

Wishosk, 488. 

Wishram, 488. 

Yana, 487. 

Yokuts, Gashowu, 488. 
Yokuts, Truhohi, 488. 
Yokuts, Yauelmani, 488. 
Yuki, 166, 488. 

Yurok, 487. 
Zufii, 165, 490. 
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Virginia Folk-Lore Society, 272, 273- 
“Vulture,’’ Cape Verde name for, 233. 


West Indies, natives of, ascribe mysterious 
properties to their stone relics, 253. 

“Whale head,”” name sometimes given by 
Indians to an ant-hill, 481. 

What is it that cries with only one eye? 
243. 

Whetstones, stone axes as, 253. 

White, John G., Collection of Folk-Lore, 
the, 413, 414. 

“Wide ditch,”’ in Zufii, place where pos- 
sessions of the dead are buried, 495. 





Wisconsin, Canadian-French tale learned 
in timber-yard in, 27. 


Yuchi, early habitat of, 166. 


Zufii, Catholic Church in, 495. BS 
Zufii, celebration by, toward end of © 
October, 495- 
dead remembered daily at, 495. 
tribal name of, 499. 
Zufii breath rite combined with Catholic 
motion, 496. 
Zufii Folk-Tale, A, 496-499. 
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